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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, &c. 


Te admirable Observations by “‘ Senex,” on Mr Kemble’s Essay on the 
Characters of Macbeth and Richard III. will appear in our next Number. 


The communication On the Exportation of: Cotton Yarn,—Some Account 
of Billy Marshall, a Galloway Gypsey ;—and the Reviews of Stewart’s Nat- 


ural History,—Moore’s Sacred Songs,—and Modern Greece, a poem ;—are 
intended for insertion in No V. 


The-articles on Spurzheim’s Theory,—Bain’s Variation of the Compass,— 
New Method of discovering the Longitude,—Accounts of Dunblane Mi- 
neral Spring, and of Leamington Spa,—Comparison between Athens and 
Edinburgh,—Some particulars respecting the Originals of the Black Dwarf 
and Edie Ochtltree,—Several additional Notices about Scottish Gypsies,— 
and a great variety of Poetical pieces,—have been received, and will be care. 
fully attended to. 


We have received, from an anonymous Correspondent, the copy (as he as- 
sures us) of “ an unpublished Letter of Robert Burns.”—It contains nothing 
of much interest ; but we shall be happy to insert it upon being furnished with 
the original, or unquestionable evidence of its authenticity. 


Some unlooked for interruptions have rendered it impossible to present our 
readers with the conclusion of the Review of Lalla Rookh in the present Num- 
ber, but it will not fail to appear next month. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


CURSORY REMARKS ON MUSIC, ESPE- 
CIALLY ON THE SOURCES OF THE 
PLEASURE WHICH IT COMMUNI- 
CATES.* 


Tue pleasures which are interwo- 
ven with the constitution of our na- 
ture, and which, under proper regula- 
tion, become important sources of 
our happiness, may be divided into 
three classes :—istly, Those which 
arise from the gratification of the 
bodily senses ; 2dly, Those of which 
the exercise of the imagination is the 
chief, if not the only quality ;—and 
lastly, Those of a mixed nature, in 
which the intellectual faculties are 
excited into agreeable action by im- 
pressions made on the animal senses. 
The first class cannot require, and 
indeed do not admit of, illustration. 
All that can be affirmed respecting 
them is, that certain objects in the 
surrounding world are adapted to 
excite pleasurable sensations with suf- 
ficient universality to entitle them to 
he called naturally agreeable. We are 
gratified by certain tastes and smells, 
and can give no explanation of the 
cause of our enjoyment. It is of a 
kind which lasts no longer than the 
impression itself, and terminates with 
the removal of its object. But the 
higher classes of our pleasures, being 
renewable by voluntary efforts of the 
mind, and depending on the exercise 
of its various faculties (of perception, 
of association, of judgment, of imagi- 
nation), become fit objects of that 
branch of science, the dignity and im- 





* Read to a Literary and Philosophical 
Society in the country. 


portance of which are commensurate 
with those of our intellectual and 
moral powers and habits. 

The inquiry, respecting which I 
have no higher purpose than that of 
offering a few hints to serve as the 
basis of an evening’s conversation, re- § 
gards a class of pleasures, which all 
civilized nations, in all ages, ~have 
thought worthy of cultivation. In 
those records of remotest history, the 
sacred writings, we find repeated men- 
tion of the cornet, the trumpet, the 
psalter, the cymbal, and the harp, 
and always in connexion with their 
power of exciting pleasant trains of 
feeling, or of contributing to some moral 
effect. Among the Greeks, music was 
practised by those who had attained 
the highest distinction as warriors or 
philosophers, and was thought not un- 
worthy the countenance and encour- 
agement of one of the wisest and least 
voluptuous of ancient legislators.* The 
Hindas, also, the high antiquity of 
whose records appears to be established 
by sufficient evidence, have possessed, 
from the earliest period to which 
their history extends, a music, con- 
fined indeed to thirty-six melodies. 
In modern times, none, I believe, but 
absolutely barbarous nations, are en- 
tirely destitute of music. Among the 
North American Indians, we are in- 
formed by Mr Weld, that nothing 
resembling poetry or music is to be 
found; but among the more gentle 
and civilized inhabitants of some of the 
Society islands, a sort of music (rude, 
it must be confessed, and little calcu- 
lated to please an European ear) was 





* Lycurgus. 
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ascertained by Captain Cook to be the 
accompaniment of dancing, which, for 
the grace of its movements, would not 
have discredited an+Italian opera. 

Pleasures so universally felt as 
those of music, may be inferred to 
have their foundation in some quality 
common to human nature, and inde- 
pendent of local or temporary circum- 
stances. It may be inquired, whether 
this pleasure is to be referred merely 
to the gratification of the ear as an 
organ of sense, or whether it is not 
entitled to the higher rank of an in- 
tellectual enjoyment ? 

In the discussion of this question, 
it must be acknowledged at the outset, 
that a structure of the ear, distinct 
from that which adapts it to the quick 

tion of ordinary sounds, proba- 
bly exists in those individuals who 
are distinguished by an aptitude to 
derive pleasure from music. The ob- 
servation of children, in early infancy, 
affords sufficient evidence of the par- 
tial endowment of what has been 
called a musical ear. Among children 
of the same family, it is common to 
meet with the most Fe cage. differences 
in the power of catching and ting 
tanes—differences which aewr 203 TO- 
portion to the degree of sensibility, 
as indicated by other circumstances. 
Nothing is more usual also, than to 
find ns who, in the course of a 
long ii ‘ , have never been able to ac- 
quire a relish for music, though fre- 
quently thrown into situations where 
to hear it beeame matter of necessity. 
And this defect is observed, not in the 
dull and insensible only, but in per- 
¥ sons alive to all that is excellent in 
poetry, in painting, and in other polite 
arts. Pope, who has perhaps never 
been surpassed in the melody of ver- 
sification, is recorded by Dr Johnson 
to have been incapable of receiving 
e from music. And it is still 
more remarkable, that the exquisite 
art of modulating the voice, which 
enables it to express all those delicate 
shades of emotion and passion, that so 
y affect us in the eloquence 
of the stage, the bar, and the senate, 
has been practised by individuals in- 
sensible even to the c s of a simple 
melody. Garrick was a striking in- 
stance of wonderful command over the 
tones of the voice in speaking, united, 
we are told, with the total deficiency 
of a musical ear. 
These defects of the ear can no 
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more be explained, than we can ac~ 
count for the inability to discriminate 
partidular colours, which has been 
ascertained to exist in certain indivi. 
duals, or the insensibility to some 
odours, which has been observed in 
other persons. Admitting them to 
exist, they do not warrant the conclu- 
sion, that the pleasure derived from 
music consists solely in the gratifi- 
cation of the organ of hearing. A cer« 
tain perfection of the physical struc. 
ture of the eye is necessary to render 
it an inlet to those impressions from 
the surrounding world, which, when 
afterwards r ed by the mind, and 
variously combined, constitute the 
pleasures of imagination. But no one 
would contend, that the enjoyment 
derived from a contemplation of the 
charms of external nature is a sensual 
pleasure, of which the eye alone is the 
seat and the instrument. 

It appears, moreover, to be consist- 
ent with observation, that, even in . 
the same individual, the capacity of 
being affected by musical sounds ad- 
mits of considerable variety ; and that 
it is modified, especially by the state 
of the nervous system, independently 
of the influence of those moral causes 
which will be afterwards pointed out.* 
Dr Doddridge has related a remarkable 
instance of a lady, who had naturally 
neither ear nor voice for music, but 
who became capable of singing, when in 
a state of delirium, several fine tunes, 
to the admiration of all about her.t 
And I remember a young gentleman, 
addicted to somnambulism, and ra- 
ther insensible than otherwise to plea- 
sure from music, who has repeatedly 
found himself leaning from an open 
window during the night, and listen- 
ing (as he imagined till awakened) 
to delightful music in the street. 

Another fact, which may safely be 
assumed as the basis of our reasoning 
on this subject, is, that there are cer- 
tain sounds which are naturally agree- 
able to all ears, and others which are 
naturally unpleasant, independentl 
of all casual associations. The so 
tones of a flute, the notes of certain 





* A friend, to whom this essay was shewn, 
pointed out to the author a gentleman dis- 
tinguished by a fine musical ear, which he 
loses, without any degree of deafness, when- 
ever he is affected with a severe cold in the 
head. 

+ Phil. Transact. for 1747. 
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birds, the swelling sounds of the 
Eolian harp, an melody of the 
human voice, have some quality in- 
herent in them, which would render 
them, even if heard for the first time, 
universally delightful.* But the creak- 
ing of a door, or the jar produced by 
the filing of a saw, can convey pleas- 
ure to no one, = = = 
the contrary, univ anti an 
i re All the onintay” ways 
Cowper in one of his letters, “ that 
nature utters are agreeable, at least in 
this country. I should not, perhaps, 
find the roaring of lions in Africa, or of 
bears in Russia, very pleasing ; but 
I know no beast in England, whose 
voice I do not account musical, save, 
and except always, the braying of an 
ass. The notes of all our birds and 
fowls please me, without one excep- 
tion; and as to insects, if the black 
beetle, and beetles indeed of all hues, 
will keep out of my way, I have no 
objection to any of the rest; on the 
contrary, in whatever key they sing, 
from the gnat’s fine treble to the bass 
of the humble bee, I admire them all. 
Seriously, however (he continues), it 
strikes me asa very 0 able instance 
of providential kindness to man, that 
such an exact accord has been con- 
trived between his ear, and the sounds 
with which, at least in a rural situa- 
tion, it is almost every moment visit- 


The source of the pleasure derived 
from music must be investigated, not 
by an examination of that which pre- 
vails in polished society, complicated, 
as it is, with various refinements that 
are not essential to it ; but as it exists, 


¥ in its simplest form, in those melodies 


which delight an untutored ear, and 
which powerfully affect the heart, even 
when they do not recall to the fanc 
scenes in which they have been heard, 
or events with which they have been 
associated. 


4 That music Aas the capacity of ex- 


citing lively emotions, must be decid- 
ed by an appeal to the experience of 
those who are sensible to its pleasures. 
From minds thus constituted, it can 
often banish one train of feelings, and 
replace them with another of opposite 
complexion and character, especiall 

when the transition is made with ski 

and delicacy. It can soothe the an- 
guish of sorrow and disappointment, 


* See Knight on Taste. 





+ Letter cxvii. 
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and can overcome the painful memory 
of the past, or extinguish gloomy fore- 
bodings of the future, by inducing a 
frame of mind adapted to the brighter 
visions of hope and cheerfulness. Its 
powers indeed have not been 

rated by the eloquent description of 
the poet : 


‘* Hear how Timotheus’ varied lays surprise, 
And bid alternate passions fall and rise ; 
wae & each change, the son of Lybian 
ove 
Now a a with glory, and then melts with 
e. 


Now his fierce eyes with sparkling 
Now sighs steal out, and tears rodeo dtl 
Persians and Greeks like turns of nature 


found, 
And the world’s Victor stood subdued by 
sound,” 


It is to be observed, however, of the 
emotions occasioned by music, that 
they are referuble only to a class ; and 
that they have never that distinct ap- 
propriation which belongs to the crea- 
tions of the sister arts of poetry and 
painting. When we listen for the 
first time to a simple melody, it is its 
general character only that we are 
able to perceive. We are conscious 
that it kindles cheerful or melancholy 
feelings, without being able to refer 
them to any individual object. Now, 
I believe, there is no way in which 
our sensibility can be thus affected, 
except by the association of certain 
ideas with sounds, or successions of 
sound, which we have formerly heard, 
not perhaps precisely the same in 
kind, but belonging to the same class. 
And if we seek for the original pro- 
totypes of those tones, which, by their 
rhythm and cadences, become capable 
of exciting emotions, they will be 
found, I apprehend, in natural sounds, 
as well as in natural expressions of 
feeling, that were antecedent to all 
oral lan , and are universal to 
human nature. Cheerfulness naturally 
disposes to quick and sudden changes 
of tone and gesture ; and melancholy 
has the effect of weakening the voice, 
and of producing low and slowly mea- 
sured accents. The gentle and tender 
feelings of pastoral life find a natural 
expression, in tones cortespondi 
with them in delicacy and aome 
And the idea of sublimity is almost 
necessarily annexed to sounds, of 
which loudness is one but not the 
only element, and which, though 
may have no strict analogy with the 
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roll of thunder, or the roaring of the 
cataract, have it yet in common with 
this impressive language of nature, 
that they are associated with our first 
notions of magnitude and power. 
Hence it is, that music is to be con- 
sidered as an imitative art; but its 
imitations, to be a source of pleasure, 
must be extremely general, and must 
seldom indeed descend from the class 
to the individual. All such attempts 
at close resemblance fail of their pur- 
, and even become ridiculous. This 
been well illustrated by Mr Avi- 
son, in his excellent Essay on Musical 
Expression, in which, speaking of com- 
— addicted to too close imitation, 
e observes, “‘ Were any of these gen- 
tlemen to set to music the following 
words of Milton, 
* Their songs 
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tunes, he adds, so expressive to us 
of religious solemnity, were, in the 
French court, applied to licentious 
songs; and the fine melody adapted 
to the 100th psalm, was sung to a 
popular love ditty. An instance also 
occurs to my own recollection, of the 
successful adaptation of a fine song of 
Purcell* to the purpose of « psalm 
tune. Conversions like these could 
never (as Mr Jackson has observed) 
have succeeded, if the imitations of 
music were more than extremely gene- 
ral, and if poetry had not the-power 
of determining what idea the music 
should express. 

A general accordance, however, be- 
tween the language of poetry and the 
music adapted to it, may in all cases 
be reasonably required. It is at least 
essential, that the air and the poetry 


Divide the night, and lift our thoughts to #should not be at variance—that a 


Heaven.’ 

It is probable, that on the word divide 
he would run a division on half a 
dozen bars; and, in the subsequent 
part of the sentence, he would not 
think he risen to the heights of 
sublimity till he had climbed to the 
very top of his instrument, or at least 


lively melody, for example, should not 
convey the language of grief or com- 
plaint ; and that a solemn or plaintive 
air should not be associated with gay 
or exhilarating verse. Under the guid- 
ance of composers of judgment and 
taste, music and poetry are power- 
ful auxiliaries of each other ; for while 


as high as the human voice could fol- “music exalts the sensibility of the 


low him.” This servility of imitation 
has been also happily ridiculed by Swift, 
in his ‘ Proposals for a Cantata,” in 
which the words high and deep have 
high and deep notes set to them; a 
series of short notes of equal length is 
introduced to imitate shivering and 
shaking ; a sudden rise of the voice, 
from a very low to a very high pitch, 
to denote flying above the sky, with 
several other droll contrivances of a 
similar nature. 

It is on this principle (namely, of a 
general resemblance on/y between the 
tones of music and those expressive of 
an ordinary feeling) that we are to 
explain some facts which have been 
stated by an ingenious writer, who 
was himself <listinguished both as 
a proficient in the science of music, 
and an accomplished judge of its ex- 
cellence. In a work, entitled “‘ The 
Four Ages,” the late Mr Jackson of 
Fxeter o endeavoured to prove, that 
there is no natural alliance between 
poetry and music. He alleges, for 
example, that the song and chorus of 
** Return, O Lord of Hosts,” in the 
Oratorio of Samson, might with equal 
success have been adapted to the com- 
plaints of a lover. The old psalm 
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mind, and by its general tendency 
disposes it to lively emotions, poetry 
gives vividness to our impressions, and 
turns to shape the indistinct images 
of the fancy. 

That music was originally derived 
from the natural language of passion and 
emotion, is rendered highly probable, 
by inquiring into the history of the early 
melodies of all countries that possess a 
national music.—* All the songs of the 


{ Lowlands of Scotland (says Dr Beat- 


tie, in his excellent Essays on Poetry 
and Music) are expressive of love and 
tenderness, and of other emotions suit- 
ed to the tranquillity of pastoral life. 
The music adapted to them,” he is of 
opinion, “ probably took its rise among 
men who were real shepherds, and who 
actually felt the sensations and affections 
whereof it is so very expressive.” } Mr 
Ritson is also of the same opinion. It 
cannot (he observest) be reasonably 
doubted, that many, if not most, or 
even all the celebrated and popular 
Scottish melodies now extant, as dis- 
tinguished from the Highland airs, 





* “ Come unto these yellow sands.” 
+ In his Essay on Scottish Song. 
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ve been actually composed by the 
period of the Toirhinala, speaking and 
thinking in the English language ;- by 
shepherds tending their flocks, or by 
maids milking their ewes ; by persons, 
in short, altogether uncultivated, or, 
if one may be allowed the expression, 
uncorrupted by art, and influenced on- 
ly by the dictates of pure and simple 
nature. It is a fact, also, in evidence 
of the same theory, that the simple 
melodies of Scotland have caught the 
prevailing spirit of the age in which 
they were produced. “ During the 
feuds of the borderers (it has been re- 
marked by the ingenious Mr M‘Neill), 
intestine wars and hostilities, tumult 
and disorder, midnight plunder, mur- 
der, and calamity, were the animating 
subjects which furnished these savage 
songsters with materials for their lays. 
But the pastoral songs of the succeed- 
ing age breathe only peace, harmony, 
and love ; and incline us to believe, 
that universal safety, combined with 
rural happiness and contentment, were 
the genuine incitements both of the 
poetry and music.”* 

(To be continued. ) 


—— 
OBSERVATIONS ON ORIGINAL GENIUS. 


** Discutitur autem iste torpor triplici 
auxilio: aut per calorem, aut per virtutem 
alicujus cognati corporis eminentem, aut per 
motum vividum et potentem :” 

Bacon. 


Tue fate of ordinary men, or at least 
the nature of their pursuits, is gene- 
rally determined by fortuitous circum- 
stances, by the current of which, feeble 
and irresolute spirits are borne quietly 


through life. Of superior minds it 
may be observed, that the spring of 
action is within ; they are impelled by 
their own energies, and directed by 
their own will. Besides, a particular 
determination uniformly accompanies 
genius ; for, though a strong mind 
thinks strongly on every subject, uni- 
versal excellence is never permitted to 
an individual, and therefore the wis- 
dom of nature provides against that 
mediocrity which arises from diffusing 
the forces of great talents, by placing 
them under the management of a rul- 
ing ion. 

e professions which originate in 





* Notes to the Lyric Muse of Scotland. 
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the artificial arrangements of society 
are less frequently the objects of this 
definite and unconquerable inclina- 
tion, than such as are common to man 
in the simplest state. These are fre- 
— cultivated from the private de- 
light they afford, with only a second- 
ary view to their effects on others, or 
in promoting our own fortune or re- 
putation ; while these effects are the 
primary and ultimate causes for prose- 
cuting the former. No human lag 
for example, loves, for its own sake, 
the study of Scotch law, which only 
becomes tolerable after long familiari- 
ty, through means of which time be- 
gets a certain fondness for any thing 
not essentially detestable. Poetry, on 
the other side, presents, in many in- 
stances, a pure specimen of innate par- 
tiality, strengthening in the face of op- 
position, and triumphing over every 
species of discouragement. 

The bias last mentioned, indeed, is 
generally the best marked, the earliest 
developed, and most obstinate of all. 
Situations the most unfavourable, -cir- 
cumstances the most adverse to its 
growth, accumulated around with the 
ingenuity of apparent design, though 
they sometimes crush the individual, 
seldom divert his course. Natures so 
highly endowed are not the proper 
subjects of chance or fortune. Instead 
of being guided by accidents, they 
force them into the service of a pre- 
conceived design, and often with so 
much success, that superficial reason- 
ers suppose them to have been intend- 
ed by providence for those very pur- 
poses to which human ingenuity has 
reduced them. 

A poetical mind, indeed, though 
produced in a barbarous age, or in a 
rude and backward part of the world, 
meets at first no very alarming ob+ 
stacles, and may even be seduced into 
verse by the seeming plainness of* the 
way. The materials of pleasure lie 
on the surface, the poet therefore 
needs to go little deeper than the 
painter ; the passions are best studied 
in our own bosoms, and none describe 
them well, or control them in others, 
who draw their knowledge of them 
from a more distant source: finally, 
invention is only a new combination 
from memory, and this is speedily en- 
riched with great, agreeable, and sur- 
prising appearances, derived imme- 
diately from the workings, agitations, 
and changes, of nature and fortune 
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around us. Even in the minor quali- 
fications of diction and style, the diffi- 
culties are not insurmountable. The 
imperfections of an infant 

are greater as an instrument of thought 
than as a vehicle of feeling ; according- 
ly, when the historian and philosopher 

d it unfit for their p , contem- 
porary poets often exhibit a richness, 
strength, and propriety, which anti- 
cipate the improvements of several 
centuries. , 

But there is a state of society more 
unpropitious, and situations infinitel 
less inviting, than those now sw > 
When taste has received the last 
touches of refinement, and composi- 
tion its highest graces, should the 
spirit of poetry inflame an untutored 
and illiterate mind, what are his pros- 

ts of success ? Ease and retirement, 
if not indispensable to the perfection 
of his higher attributes of fancy and 
imagination; are clearly so when cor- 
rectness and elegance are essential to 
his purpose of affording delight. His 
first productions are necessarily es- 
teemed coarse and faulty ; and though 


applause may predominate, the just se- 
verity even of friendly criticism chas- 


tens his confidence and self-esteem, 
and consequently removes half his 
strength. Add to these, the effects 

oduced by perpetual descents to the 
Sead level of vulgar life, the ex- 
haustion of strength and spirits by 
employments uncongenial to his dis- 
positions, or, worse than all, perhaps 
the subjection of the mind itself to 
some dull monotonous pursuit, and 
you will have an idea of the merits 
of such resolute persons as have en- 
countered these difficulties, and, in 
defiance of them, attained the highest 
eminence in the art of which I am 
speaking, and be disposed to deplore 

e far greater number who have per- 
ished under them. 

Our own times, I take pleasure to 
observe, are not without one example 
of the first sort,—of one who, by the 
mere force of natural parts, has raised 
his name from obscurity to the first 
rank, and divided the public favour 
with others equally endowed, but 
much more happily eircumstanced 
than himself. I allude to the author 
of The Queen’$ Wake, a work of which 
we now judge without finding it ne- 

sary to make allowances for the ac- 
cidents of education and training, 
which sometimes smooth, but seldom 
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retard, the fate of inferior productions, 
The history of this author affords one 
of the strongest instances I remember 
of the superiority of nature to fortune ; 
of the great length to which persever. 
ing talents can draw the slenderest 
means. A few years ago Mr Hogg 
was known only as an extraordinary 
shepherd, who composed humorous 
songs for the rustics of Ettrick Forest, 
or modulated softer love ditties on the 
banks of the Yarrow. About the same 
time Mr Scott was beginning to direct 
all men’s eyes to the Borner, and the 
unequivocal sovereignty he soon es. 
tablished over the public attention, 
rendered any thing fike rivalship, in 
that de ent, absurd, and emula- 
tion eminently hazardous. But H 
like ore pt born, was an enthusiast. 
Instead of being struck dumb either 
with envy or despair, as some birds 
are said to be by the voice of the 
waptingsle wis modest assurance, 
which he has since vindicated, he 
struck a lower key, and supported no 
mean accompaniment. The defects 
of his education were obviated b 
unremitting attention to the strength 
and copiousness of our own language, 
and his taste speedily corrected by an 
active admiration of refined writers, 
Hence almost every one of his nume- 
rous publications, up to that just men- 
tioned, improves on its predecessor, 
although to all appearance he had few 
to a him, an tame opportunities 
of learning. His first essays remind 
us of our native poets in the sixteenth 
century, The Queen’s Wake does hon- 
our to the present. I am happy to 
learn that another edition of this work 
is at present publishing by subscription 
for the benefit of the author, who, like 
most of his brethren, has had cause to 
complain of fortune,—and, like too 
many of them, with but partial re- 
dress. The observations accompa- 
nying the proposals, come, I under- 
stand, from a gentleman who has con- 
tributed much to the reputation of 
this er | arid age, and to the de- 
light of the lovers of poetry and 
polite letters,—not only by his own 
pen, but also by an tionate at- 
tention to the rising merit of others. 
There is nothing, I think, more pleas- 
ing than such cordial friendship and 
esteem between men distinguished by 
similar excellencies, and the rather be- 
cause the experience of former times 
renders it unexpected. I. 
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“ SITTING BELOW THE SALT, AND 
THE STEWARTS OF ALLANTON. 


Audi alteram partem. 


MR EDITOR, 

As it was once my intention to write 
an account of the antiquities of the 
midland counties of this kingdom, and 
as I made some investigations for that 

urpose, both in the public archives 
and the repositories of individuals, I 
was surprised to see, in your useful 
Magazine for April last, (in a curious 
disquisition on the ancient custom of 
“ Sitting below the Salt,”) a very er- 
roneous account of a family in Lanark- 
shire, of great antiquity and respecta- 
bility, I mean that of Srewarr of 
Attanton. On looking over a list, 
which I made at the time, of the most 
distinguished names in that county, 
I find this family classed with the 
Douglasses, the Hamiltons, the Lock- 
harts of Lee, and some others, who, 
as ancient barons and landholders, had 
had possessions there from a very re- 
mote period. 

The passage in the article to which 
I allude is taken from a book of some 
curiosity, “ ‘The Memorie, or Memoirs 
of the Somervilles,” written by the 
eleventh Lord Somerville about 1680, 
and edited two years since by that 
indefatigable writer, Mr Walter Scott. 
In this publication, Sir Walter Stewart 
of Daldowie and Allanton, and his 
brother, Sir James Stewart of Coltness, 
are represented to be of a family of 
Yeomen or Fewars, whose ancestors 
never had, until their day, (the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth century,) “ Sat 
above the salt foot.” And further, 
it is stated, seemingly as an extraor- 
dinary honour done to them, that 
they actually did sit above the salt at 
the table of Somerville of Cam- 
nethan, “* which for ordinary every 
Saboth they dyned at, as most of the 
honest men within the parish of any 
account.” See Memoirs, vol. II. p. 
394. 

Now, sir, I happened to know, that 
this family came into Lanarkshire 
from Kyle and Renfrew, the ancient 
seat of the Lord High Stewards, as 
early as 1290, and is lineally descend- 
ed trom Sir Robert Stewart, whose 
father, Sir John Stewart of Bonkle, 
(who was killed at the hattle of Fal- 
kirk, anno 1298,) bestowed upon him 
in — the barony of Daldowie, 

OL. . 
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upon the Clyde, near Glasgow: That 
Sir Allan Stewart of Daldowie (grand- 
son to Sir Robert,) obtained, on ac- 
count of his valour in 1385, from King 
Robert II., his father’s second cousin, 
the rank of knight banneret, together 
with the honourable addition of the 
lion-passant, or English lion, to his 
paternal coat armorial ;—as also, on 
the same account, the lands of Allan- 
ton, in Allcathmuir, from the church 
in 1420. Moreover, that I had seen 
charters and seasines, in the possession 
of his posterity, from 1460 and 1492 
downwards ; since which time they 
have intermarried with some of the 
first families in the kingdom. Know- 
ing these things as I did, I own I was 
surprised to observe his descendant, Sir 
Walter Stewart of Daldowie and Allan- 
ton, described, in 1650, as “ the good- 
man of Allanton, and of a very mean 
family upon Clyde” !!! See Memoirs, 
vol. II. p. 380. 

On applying to the worthy and 
learned Baronet who now represents 
this family, and inquiring whether 
he had seen the article in your Maga- 
zine, he lied in the affirmative, 
and laughed very good-naturedly at 
the account, observing, that it was 
quite fair from the pen of a Somer- 
ville, and as a production of the period. 
In regard to the pretensions to supe~ 
rior descent assumed by Lord Somer- 
ville on the ground merely of his own 
statement, and as an apt counterpart 
to the above delineation, he reminded 
me of the well-known dialogue which 
took place between the lion and the 
man in the fable, when each contended 
for the superiority, and which I need 
not here repeat. It was on this occa- 
sion that the former pointed out to 
the king of the forest, as a conclusive 
argument in his own favour, a paint- 
ing, in which was represented a lion 





* On this and other the editor, 
Mr Scott, observes in a note, (vol. I. p. 169,) 
that ‘* Reniarks escape from the author’s 
pen, unjustly derogatory to this ancient 
branch of the House of SrEwaRT, to which 
he himself was allied by the marriage of 
Janet Stewart of Darnley with the ancestor 
of Sir Thomas Somerville.” In this obser- 
vation I entirely agree with Mr Scott. But 
he might have added, with — truth, that 
neither friend nor foe, neither —- 
blood nor ally by marriage, could escape 
abuse of this irrtable lord, if he only differ- 
ed from him in religious and political sent- 
ments. 

2Y 
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in contest with a man, crouching under 
the stroke, and yielding to the strength 
of his antagonist. 

The learned Baronet, moreover, 
obligingly communicated to me, from 
a MS. history of his family, which has 
been long preserved in it, some amus- 
ing anecdotes of the ancient feud that 
had subsisted between his ancestors 
and the Somervilles, of the inveteracy 
of which so many instances are detail- 
ed in Mr Scott's publication. And al- 
though such anecdotes must appear 
rather uninteresting in the present day, 
yet, I trust, you will admit the follow- 
ing few particulars into your useful 
work. In expressing this hope, I as- 
sure, you, sir, that I act on no instruc- 
tions trom the gentleman in question ; 
but I think it will not only appear as 
a proof of that impartiality, for which 
every public writer aspires to be dis- 
tinguished, but as a matter of justice 
to a family, which certainly is at the 
head of one of the most ancient branches 
of the House of Stewart. 

The feud, it seems, which subsisted 
between the Stewarts and the Somer- 
villes, was of very ancient standing, 
probably originating in some of those 
predatory excursions, or personal quar- 
rels, which occupied the leisure, while 
they inflamed the passions, of a warlike 
race of men. Sir Walter Stewart and 
Somerville of Camnethan, it appears, 
had inherited the antipathies of their 
respective houses. Unlike each other 
in temper and pursuits, their animosi- 
ty was imbittered by their religious 
prejudices, and by their political and 
parish disputes. For, while Sir Walter 
supported, with all his might, the so- 
lemn league and covenant (the popu- 
lar doctrine of the times), Somerville 
adhered, with no less pertinacity, to 
the episcopal principles of his ances- 
tors ; and no man, who contemplates 
only the milder influence of religious 
opinions at present, can in any degree 
conceive their rancorous character near- 
ly two centuries ago. 

When other topics failed, the anti- 
mt their families supplied a fruit- 

theme of jealousy and dissension, 
and was at that time an affair of no 
small interest as well as amusement to 
their neighbours. Camnethan (accord- 
ing to Lord Somerville, as well as the 
Stewart MSS.) was a vain and expen- 
sive character, who, by a course of ex- 
travagance, had run out hisestate. Sir 
Walter, it appears, had his share of 
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vanity also ; but he was frugal, dexter- 
ous in the management of country af- 
fairs, and had added to his estates by 
such judicious oo ptame that they 

eatly out-weighed the possessions of 

is rival. But the pas, or precedency, 
universally given to Sir Walter both in 
public a rivate, wounded the pride 
of Somerville, and induced him to be- 
stow on his neighbour the slighting 
epithet of the “Goodman of Allanton ; 
a salutation which Sir Walter never fail- 
ed to retaliate in kind ; so that that of 
the “‘ Goodman of Camnethan” was as - 
courteously retorted, as often as oppor- 
tunity offered. But this is a circum- 
stance, which, though carefully record- 
ed in the Allanton MSS., the good 
Lord Somerville has not thought pro- 
per to notice. Both, however, being 
fond of their pint-stoup of claret, they 
occasionally forgot these animosities at 
the parish change-house, according to 
the custom of the times, or at their re- 
spective mansions ; and as Camnethan’s 
residence was in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the church, it was the fa- 
shion of the day to wash down the ser- 
mon there, with copious potations of 
that exhilarating beverage. 

It was probably at one of these con- 
vivial meetings that Lord Somerville 
met Sir Walter, and his brother, Sir 
James Stewart of Kirkfield and Colt- 
ness, “* with most of the honest men 
(as he says) within the parish, of any 
account: And it was not unnatural 
in his Lordship to speak, in the dan- 
guage of the family, of two of its most 
inveterate political opponents, and of 
the only persons in the district, pos- 
sessed of rank and fortune sufficient to 
overshadow the consequence of his 
kinsman. The fact is, that both the 
vanity and the consequence of Somer- 
ville were soon not only overshadowed, 
but completely eclipsed, in Lanark- 
shire; for Sir James Stewart, who 
was a merchant and banker in Edin- 
burgh, and had acquired a handsome 
fortune in these honourable profes- 
sions,* actually purchased the greater 





* He became commissary and paymaster- 
general, anno 1650, to the Scotch army un- 
der General Leslie, which was defeated at 
Dunbar by Oliver Cromwell; and, together 
with the Marquis of Argyle and the Karl of 
Eglinton, was one of the three commissioners 
who, on the part of the Scotch, held the 
omar with Cromwell on Bruntsfield 
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part of the Camnethan estate, leaving 
the owner in possession of only the 
mansion-house, and an inconsiderable 
space adjoining to it. This last por- 
tion, a few years after, was also dis- 
posed of to an advocate in Edinburgh, 
of the name of Harper; and it has 
since passed, together with other pro- 

rty of greater extent, into a younger 
sedi Pr of the Lee family. 

There is another anecdote of these 
two rival lairds, Sir Walter Stewart 
and Somerville of Camnethan, which 
is recorded in the family history above 
alluded to ; and I shall beg leave to 
mention it as illustrative of the cha- 
racters of both. 

When Oliver Cromwell, after re- 
ducing Scotland to subjection, directed 
a valuation to be taken of the landed 
property of the kingdom (and which 
constitutes the rule whereby the cess 
and sundry other public burdens are 
still paid), the Laird of Camnethan, 
anxious to exhibit his importance as a 
landholder, gave in his rent-roll at an 
extravagant value, and, as it was sup- 
posed, greatly beyond the truth. Sir 
Walter, on the other hand, who would 
have spilt the last drop of his blood in 
a contest for superiority on «4 other 
occasion, when called upon for his re- 
turn, took care to exhibit a statement 
as greatly below the mark. On this, 
his neighbours, who knew of their 
bickerings, did not fail to rally him, 
for being thus surpassed by his rival, 
although well known to be possessed 
of a far more valuable estate. But the 
wily knight, who guessed at the object 
of the Protector’s policy, was resolved 
to act with becoming moderation on 
such an occasion, and encouraged his 
brother, Sir James, in the same pru- 
dent line of conduct. He therefore 
only laughed at the transaction; quiet- 
ly observing, that his neighbour's 
estate was “ bonny and bield, and all 
lying on the Clyde ;” whereas his own 
Che said) was ‘‘ but cauld muirland, 
as every body knew, and naething like 
Camnethan’s.” Accordingly, the two 
properties stand thus taxed and rated 
in the cess-books, down to the present 
period. 

The bitterness with which Lord So- 
merville speaks of all his political op- 

ments, and the soreness with which 

e details his friend’s contest with his 
neighbour about changing the site of 
the parish church, and Sir Walter’s 
successful application against him to 
the General Assembly (which, I find, 
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are also given at length in the Stewart 
MSS.), are a sufficient evidence of his 
entering with eagerness into all the 
family quarrels. Hence his anxious 
desire, on every occasion, to detract 
from the character, and lessen the 
importance, of both the brothers, Sir 
Walter and Sir James ; to represent 
them as fewars, “ from some anti- 
quity,” however, of the Earl of Tweed- 

e’s, in Allcathmuir ; to describe 
them as persons whose ancestors had 
** sat below the salt,” &c. &c.; all of 
which, he himself must have felt, 
were what Tacitus calls Zynorantia 
recti, et invidia,* the mere ebullitions 
of party animosity,—of animosity of 
all others the most likely to go down 
with the uninformed among his own 
adherents, that it vilified their adver- 
saries, and contained withal a certain 
intermixture of truth. But could Lord 
Somerville, even in imagination, have 
anticipated that these his Memoirs 
were to descend to posterity,—that 
they were to be edited, in a future 
day, by one of the greatest geniuses 
of his age and nation, and, under the 
protection of his powerful name, sent 
forth to pass current with the world,— 
we may do him the justice to believe, 
that he would have repressed his envy, 
and tempered party rancour with 
greater moderation. He seems, how- 
ever, in his day, to have been what 
Dr Johnson called a “ good hater,” 
although, in the main, a very worthy 
and honourable man. 

In regard to the term Fewar or 
Vassal, it must be known to eyery 
one, however slenderly versed in feu- 
dal history, that it implied merely the 
condition of him who held an estate 
under the tenure of “‘ suit and service 
to a superior lord,” without denoting 
any personal inferiority, or any degra- 
dation of rank. The greatest lords 
themselves, as well as barons of the 
first distinction, often held lands of a 
subject superior, and consequently 
were fewars or vassal#to that superior, 
who, in his turn, held them of the 
crown. Further, that a tenure of 
lands from the church, in that period, 
was considered nearly as honourable 
as one under the crown itself. Of both 
of these holdings numerous examples 
occur in the course of the Somerville 
Memoirs. See vol. i. pp. 114, 117, 





* «© Insensibility to merit, and envy of 
the possession.” See Tacit. in Vit. Agricol. 
sul initio 
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&c. &c.—It appears that Sir Walter 
Stewart held one of his estates, namely 
that of Allanton, of the church, by 
which it was originally granted, as 
already mentioned, to his ancestor, Sir 
Allan of Daldowie. Soon after the 
Reformation, when the immense pro- 
perty of the clergy came to be parcelled 
out to the great lords who interest 
at court, Lord Yester, the ancestor of 
the Marquis of Tweeddale, obtained a 
grant of the whole barony of Allcath- 
muir, as first vassal under the crown ; 
and the “‘ superiority” was retained by 
that noble family until a late period. 
Thus the Somervilles, as it ap b 
held some of their estates of subjects 
superior, and therefore might specially 
be termed their fewars or feudal vas- 
sals, with the same degree of justice ; 
although it is certain that the epithet 
extended in general to yeomen, or per- 
sons of inferior degree. 
Having now, as I trust, sufficiently 
vindicated the family honours of a re- 
ted friend (who is much more 
able, had he chosen, to have under- 
taken the task himself), I shall here 
close the subject, and take leave of the 
worthy Lord Somerville, for whose 


family I entertain the highest respect, 


and from whose work I have derived 
considerable pleasure es well as in- 
formation. Without drawing any in- 
vidious comparisons between such dis- 
tin ed families as the Stewarts and 
the Somervilles, who may be allowed 
to stand upon their respective merits, 
I will only say, with a judicious an- 
cient, Non historia debet egredi veri- 
tatem, et honeste factis veritas sufficit. 
I agree, however, with this Noble 
Lord, and with a much better writer, 
namely Tacitus,* in thinking, that it 
is a subject of regret, that the lives of 
virtuous men, and the history of hon- 
ourable families, however written, have 
not oftener been preserved. It is not 
alone the intrigues of the statesman, 
or the exploits of the warrior, that 
deserve to be transmitted to posterity : 
it is much more in the native fresh- 
ness of narratives such as those to 
which I allude,—it is in the minute- 
ness of personal detail which they sup- 
ply, beyond the sphere of history,— 
that we must look for an acquaintance 
with the frue character of past ages. 
~I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

CaNnDIDUs. 





* In Vit. Agricol. sub init. 
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(Septem adversus Thebas Ziscuyti— 
Evuriripis Phenisse. ) 


Tue Chorus was the distinguishing 
feature of the Greek tragedy. It was 
composed of a company of men or 
women, who, Prot they are to be 
considered - page ug rather than 

rsonages of the play, were usuall 
pA ae with the a ale: omnia 
by the ties of domestic dependence, or 
friendship, or country, and took a 
deep interest in the events that were 
passing. They remained constantly 
on the stage; and though they did 
not by their actions promote or retard 
the views of the main agents, yet they 
bore a considerable share in the dia- 
logue. Their office was to soothe the 
sorrows of the sufferers,—to shew to 
the vitious the danger of the unres- 
trained indulgence of the passions,—to 
strengthen the good in the pursuit of 
virtue, and to sing hymns in honour 
of the gods, in which an enthusiastic 
and elevated poetry was made subser- 
vient to morality and religion. Seve- 
ral inconveniences attended this sin- 
gular appendage of the drama. As 
they never quitted the stage there 
could be no change of scene, and it 
was necessary that many sentiments 
should be uttered, and many actions 
performed, in their presence, which it 
was inconsistent with the nature of 
man to reveal. From this contrivance 
arose the unities of time and place, 
which were essential to the ancient 
drama. There could be no change of 
place where a number of people remain- 
ed on the stage during the whole of 
the play ; and as the time they could 
remain was limited, so necessarily was 
the duration of the action. The disad- 
vantages of this arrangement are suffi- 
ciently obvious ; for, besides that un- 
natural restriction, it is the chief cause 
why the Greek tragedy is so barren in 
incident, and, not unfrequently, so de- 
ficient in interest ; and it is mere pe- 
dantry in modern critics to demand, 
that writers in these days should com- 
ply with rules that arose out of neces- 
sity not choice ; for it must be remem- 
bered, that tragedy was ingrafted on 
the chorus, not the chorus on tragedy. 

This species of composition, which 
has been the delight of so many coun- 
tries and so many ages, had its origin 
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in an annual festival of Bacchus. Dur- 
ing the vintage it was customary to 
sacrifice a he-goat on the altar of that 
deity, and, at the same time, to chant 
hymns in his honour. Suitably to the 
enius of the Greek mythology, that 
elighted in the innocent pleasures of 
its votaries, this was a season of joy and 
festivity; and, for the amusement of 
the vintagers, to the original ode a short 
dialogue, historical or mythological, 
was added. ‘To this origin even the 
name bears testimony, which means no- 
_thing more than the song of the goat. 

As in my last paper I brought into 
one view the Choephore of A‘schylus 
and the Electra of Sophocles, because 
their subject is the same, for a simi- 
lar reason I shall now contrast “ The 
Seven Chiefs at ‘Thebes” and “ The 
Phenician Women.” Nothing seems to 
be so rare, as the invention of a story at 
once so probable as to impress us with 
an idea of its reality, and so full of 
extraordinary events and sudden re- 
verses, as to swell the soul with that 
delightful interest, without which the 
works of fiction are a dead letter. The 
tragic writers, from Aschylus to Shake- 
speare and Racine, aware of the diffi- 
culty, have contented themselves with 
selecting from history, or the legend- 
ary tales of a period anterior to it, such 
subjects as they thought most suitable 
to tragedy. But though they have no 
other merit in the ground-work of their 
dramas than judicious selection, enough 
is left to the genius of the poet in the 
magic touches, at which materials, in 
themselves coarse and uninteresting, 
rise in harmony and beauty, like the 
temple from the shapeless masses of 
the quarry. 

The misfortunes of the heroes of 
ancient tragedy often arose out of an 
idea of fatalism, which, as it extenuates 
their guilt, so it heightens our sympa- 
thy. In the Choephore and Electra, 
Orestes is hurried on to the murder of 
his mother, not more by the instiga- 
tion of his sister than the commands of 
Apollo. In the disasters of the tamily 
of CEdipus, on which so many of the 
Greek plays were founded,—and, a- 
mong the rest, those I am now to ana- 
lyze, all is the work of fate. 

Laius, king of Thebes, was married 
to Jocasta. From this union there 
was no issue, and Laius, anxious for a 
son toinherit his kingdom, went to 
consult the oracle of Apollo. The res- 
ponse was, that it would be happy for 
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him if he had no children ; for if his 
queen bore him a son, that son would 
be his murderer. Some time afterwards 
a son was born, and to avoid the accom 
plishment of the prediction, he was ex« 
posed, taken up and educated by the 
wife of a shepherd as her own child, 
and, when he grew to manhood, em- 
ployed in the simple occupations of the 
pastoral life. His name was (dipus, 
One of his fellow shepherds reproach- 
ed him with the circumstances of his 
birth, of which he had not before been 
informed, and this so roused his curi- 
osity to discover his real parents, that, 
with this view, he went to consult the 
oracle at Delphi, and on his way met 
a stranger, whom he quarrelled with 
and slew. ‘This was no other than his 
father Laius. 

About this time the neighbourhood 
of Thebes was infested by a monster 
called a Sphinx, who proposed enig- 
mas to the inhabitants, and devoured 
them if unable to explain them. Jo- 
casta, alarmed by the ravages made 
by this horrible creature, offered her 
hand, and the crown of Thebes, to 
any one who should solve the riddle, 
as it was understood that the death 
of the Sphinx was to follow. In this 
CEdipus succeeded, and became the 
husband of his mother, and the king 
of Thebes. From this connexion 
sprung two sons, Eteocles and Poly- 
nices, and two daughters, Antigone 
and Ismene. ‘The curse of Heaven 
was supposed to hang over 4 family 
produced by this incestuous inter- 
course, and its final extinction is the 
subject of these plays. When (&di- 
pus made the horrible discovery, he 
was so shocked, that in a paroxysm of 
madness he tore out his eyes and curs- 
ed his children. He retired from the 
government ; and his sons, that they 
might avoid the fatal consequences of 


his imprecations, agreed to reign alter- 


nately, each an year. Eteocles, who 
was allowed precedence as the eldest, 
when his year expired, refused to re- 
linquish the honours of’ royalty to his 
brother, who, enraged at this violation 
of the solemn agreement, retired to 
Argos, and married the daughter of 
Adrastus, king of that city, whom he 
induced to aid him with a great army 
in the recovery of his natural rights. 
The Seven Chiefs, or the Siege of The- 
bes, as it might have been named, is 
founded on the expedition of the Ar- 
give army against that city, in support 
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of the claims of Polynices. The alarm 
of the inhabitants of Thebes, express- 
ed by the Chorus—the description of 
the chiefs—the assault of the besieging 
army—the cessation of hostilities—and 
a — combat between the brothers, 
in which both fall,—are the leading 
incidents. 

In the Seven Chiefs, the first scene 
discovers Eteocles lamenting the cares 
and the difficulties of government, and 
animating the people to the defence of 
the city. A messenger comes in, and 

ives a description of the leaders of the 
invading army, in language at once so 
sublime and so tender, that though 
it is rather’ an epic than a dramatic 
beauty, as indeed are many of the 
finest of this play, I cannot deny my- 
self the pleasure of laying it before my 


readers. 
i leaders of the Argive host 
ificing buils upon the altars, 
And in the hollow of their shields receive 


The blood, in which they dip their hands, 
and swear 

By Fury, Mars, and murder-loving Terror, 

Either to make of Thebes a heap of ashes, 

Or with life’s purest currents dye her soil ; 

And — the chariot of Adrastus 

Memori 


of themselves, and send them 


home 
To their loved parents, and their wives and 
children : 


The tears of nature glisten in their eyes, 
Fierce as they are ; yet does their voice re- 
lent not ; 
Their steely souls are hot, and breathing fury, 
Like lions, from whose eyes the battle 
* flames.” 
A -_ of the Chorus succeeds, 
strongly descriptive of the terror and 
distraction that prevail in a besieged 
city. The army is seen approaching 
in the distance. 
** My sinking soul is stricken with fear, 
For the hour of sorrow and death is near. 
The heavy clouds of dust that rise, 
Though — bear tidings through the 


es, 

That the dreaded foe has struck his tent, 
And is rushing onward, on ruin bent. 
Afar the steeds, seen dimly, fly 
Like creatures coming through the sky ; 
And beyond is a dark and thickening host, 
Like the troubled waves of ocean tost. 
The sounds of arms and hoofs I hear, 

mingled murmur in my ear ; 
But soon shall they in thunder break, 
And the dreamer from his visions wake, 
With the voice of many waters from the hills, 
When the rains to torrents swell the rills. 
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The din of war is hastening on, 

And the shields are flaming in the sun ; 

Who may with such a host contend ? 

Who may the walls we love defend ? 

Look on us prostrate in the dust, 

We in your altars piace our trust— 

To then: our spirits fondly cling, 

While your siatues are o’ershadowing— 

What shali become of us! Do you not hear 

The clang of many a shield, and manye 
spear ? 

Thy people, Mars, wilt thou betray, 

And give them to the foeman’s rage ? 

Oh! shall this city pass away, 

Thy chosen in a long past age ? 

Thy weil-beloved people perish, 

Whom thou so long hast deign’d to cherish? 

God of the golden helm and mighty hand, 

Oh ! look upon thy favoured land. 

Ye gods ! the Theban maidens free 

From banishment and slavery ; 

For round the city rolls a tide 

Of warriors in plumed pride, 

In fury driven from afar, 

ar the tempestuous gales of war. 

Oh, Jupiter ! our guardian be, 

And save us from captivity. 

The Argives throng around the gates, 

And murder on their steps awaits ; 

And the trampling ws and the piercing 


spear, 
And all the horrors of war are near ; 
For the Seven Chiefs are leading them on, 
And the work of destruction is begun.” 


‘* The rolling chariots are nigh, 

And the lances are maddening in the sky: 
My country! how I weep for thee, 

In the hour of thy calamity !” 


And in a succeeding ode the same 

subject is continued : 

** Sleep flies from my eyelids, fear lives in 
my heart, 

My cares are consuming, and never depart; 

As the delicatedove that sits close in her nest, 

To guard, with her pinions and down of her 
breast, 

From the coil and the sting of the snake 
that is near, 

Her oftipring, that to her than life are more 

ear 5 


So I fear lest these armies our walls that 


surround, 
May level our temples and towers with the 
d 


ground. 

See ! in wrath they are coming—oh ! where 
shall I fly, 

From the stones and the arrows that boom 
through the sky ? 

Ye gods! who from Jove the almighty de- 
scend, 

This city and people, these temples, defend. 

To what lands can ye go that are blooming 
so fair ? 

To what streams or what fountains that once 
may compare 

With the watersof Dirce, so cool and so clear, 

So rich in their flow, and to fancy so dear; 
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The river of all to which ocean gives birth, 
The brightest, with plenty that blesses the 
earth ? 


Oh! god of my country, who, next to the 


sky, 

Lov’st the temples of Thebes, in our troubles 
be nigh ; 

Put our foemen to shame, and the glory be 


es 
That for ages thy people may kneel at thy 
shrine. 


Oh! doom not a city to ashes and dust, 

The pride of the nations, antiquity’s trust ; 

Shall our maidens, like cattle, be dragged 
by the locks, 

And our matrons be driven to bondage like 
flocks ! 

Oh ! loud is the wailing on that fatal day, 

From their homes when a people is hurried 
away, 

Bound cm fettered like slaves, and with 
garments all torn,— 

Wives severed from husbands, and lovers 
forlorn ; 

When the bride in despair from the bride- 

m is led— 

From the joy of her soul to an enemy’s bed. 

Rape, murder, and fire, are in every abode, 

In the — of kings and the temples of 


When the slumbering infant is startled from 


rest, 

And with pitiful wailings clings fast to the 
breast ; 

For the loved one, the cares of the mother 
are vain, 

She be her body her dar- 

ing is slain.” 

A herald enters, and gives a charac- 
ter of each of’ the chiefs, and describes 
the blazonry on their shields. In this 
part of the play there are some splen- 
did passages, but like that already 
quoted, more fit for narrative than dra- 
matic poetry. This is a fault which 
schylus frequently commits ; but we 
are not to be surprised, that without 
any example of the drama to guide 
him, he should not have clearly seen 
the limits which separate acted from 
spoken poetry. ‘These descriptions, in 
which . seems to have taken the 
shield of Achilles as his model, occupy 
a most disproportionate length of the 
play, nearly one half of the whole. 
The character of Amphiaraus may 
serve as a specimen. There was in 
this man, who was a prophet, and who 
was averse to the expedition, a gentle- 
ness of spirit well becoming a minister 
of religion, and finely opposed to the 
ferocity of the other chiet’s. 

“ The sixth is Amphiaraus ;—a man 

Of sanctity of soul and gentle manners, 

Yet ina righteous cause he knows not terror ; 
The virtuous indignation of his heart 
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Is uttered in senedies against Tydeus, 
The city’s pestilence, the murderer 
Who leads the ives in the of ruin ; 
The Fury’s herald, the High Priest of death, 
The counsellor of mischief to Adrastus ; 
Thy hapless brother he addresses thus : 
* Is this a warfare sanctioned by the Gods? 
Expect’st thou glory from a war like this ? 
A traitor to thy country and her Gods. 
Oh! canst thou cluse the spring of nature’s 
fountains ? 
Although this city fall beneath thy might, 
Will she receive thee as a son again ? 
I know that in the combat I rhust die, 
Yet will I dare the battle, and I hope 
A fate not quite inglorious.’ On his shield 
There was no blazonry, he chose to be, 
Rather than seem, a virtuous man.” ~ 
Eteocles at last rushes out to battle, 
meets his brother, and both are slain, 
The bodies are brought on the stage, 
and are mourned by Ismene and Anti- 
gone, the former of whom was attached 
to Eteocles, and the latter to Polynices, 
Meanwhile they receive information 
that the senate of Thebes had ordered 
the remains of Eteocles to be interred 
with all the honours due to his rank ; 
but that the body of Polynices should 
be cast out unburied, a prey to the 
dogs, as a traitor to his country. An~ 
tigone thus replies to the message : 
** Go tell the Magistrates of Thebes from me, 
Though all resist, that I will bury him ; 
When nature bids, no dangers shall deter 


me ; 
I will inter my brother, though the state 
Should — me with the name of traitor 
or it; 
Are we not bound by nature’s strongest ties ? 
Did not one miserable mother bear us ? 
The children of the same unhappy father ? 
Faint not, my spirit,—in the path of duty, 
The living with the dead shall hold com- 
munion ; : 
He shall not be the prey of hungry wolves. 
No! I will swathe him in fine linen garments, 
And in my bosom bear him to the grave, 
And rear for him affection’s monument ; 
Tho’ a weak woman, and the state oppose me, 
Yet shall I find the means for this good pur- 
pose.” 

The “ Pheenisse,” the play next to 
come under review, is the work of Eu- 
ripides. It was the glory of Greek 
tragedy, that in it genius was enlisted 
aoe the banners of morality, and 
Euripides was not only a great poet, 
but an eminent teacher of moral wis- 
dom. He had from nature a heart of 
the keenest sensibility—and a rich ima- 

ination. In the school of philosophy, 
e had learned to turn the one into 
its proper channels, and to prune the 
other of its unprofitable luxuriance, 
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and, by u concentration of its energies, 
to give it a force and a vigour which 
it could not have obtained by any other 
ne .He took the most exalted 
view of the end of poetry, and from 
the stores of philosophy he was en- 
abled to confer a solidity and a value 
on her creations. It was not his aim 
merely to yield a momentary delight, 
but, through the imagination and the 
feelings, to elevate, and refine, and in- 
vigorate,.the whole nature of man. 
But the quality the most prominent 
in this t man, is tenderness of 
heart ; nor did he, like Sophocles, put 
a check on his sympathies, that y 
might be displayed with the more ef- 
fect in some striking situation ; where- 
ever an object presents itself for their 
exercise there is an overflow of them, 
and by the communications of genius 
he never fails to inspire his readers 
with his own sorrows. His verses are 
laboured to the most exquisite polish, 
and he bestowed so much care on their 
composition, that he is said to have 
spent three days on the correction of 
so many lines. Whether this be liter- 
ally true or not, it is certain that he 
was his own most severe critic, and 
might, in this respect, be imitated with 
profit in this scribbling generation, in 
which many seem to mistake the faci- 
lity of manufacturing feeble lines for 
the inspiration of genius. A story, 
which has been often told, shews the 
extent of his reputation among his 
contem ies. In the unfortunate 
expedition of the Athenians against Sy- 
racuse, all the prisoners who could re- 
peat his verses obtained their liberty. 
This is perhaps a more splendid eu- 
logy than ever was bestowed on poet. 
In dramatic management, he is less 
skilful than Sophocles, and his trage- 
dies are often clumsy and disjointed 
in their structure, but even in this re- 
spect it will soon appear that he was 
superior to Aischylus. 

n the Pheenisse, Jocasta, the mo- 
ther of the warring princes, is intro- 
duced by Euripides, and acts a dis- 
tinguished part in the play. She opens 
the _ by a prologue, in which she 
explains the causes of the calamities 
of her family, and the quarrels of her 
sons. a, of whose attachment 
to her brother we had a proof in the 
conclusion of the last play, then ap- 
ere, accompanied by an aged tutor. 

rom the scene they had a full view 
of the besieging army, and the old 
1 
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man points out to her the chiefs, and 
among the rest Polynices, for whom 
she had eagerly inquired. 
“* Tutor. See! there he is;—he stands 
beyond the tomb 
Of Niobe’s seven daughters, near Adrastus; 
Dost thou not see him. 
Ax. Yes! but indistinctly ; 
Methinks I see him dimly shadew’d. yonder, 
Oh ! could I journey on that passing cloud, 
On the wings of the wind, to my dear bro. 
ther, 
And pour my spirit in a fond embrace. 
See ! how he shines in coat of golden mail, 
Bright as the beaming of the morning sun.” 


By the mediation of Jocasta, an in- 
terview is obtained betwixt her sons, 
for the purpose of'a reconciliation ; and 
Polynices, on his admission into the 
city, meets her. 

«« Jo. Oh! my son! do I again behold 


thee, 

After so many weary days of absence ? 

Embrace the breasts that gave thee suck, 
and lay 

Thy cheek on mine, and let thy raven locks 

Flow on my bosom ; art thou come at length 

Thus unexpected to a mother’s arms ? 

Do I again enjoy the dear delights 

I had with thee ere thou wert banish’d 
hence ? 

Without thee the palace of thy father 

Was as a desert to me; thou wert mourned 

By all thy friends, by all the citizens ; 

en did I shear my hoary locks, and then 

Change the gay garments that betoken’d joy 

For the dark weeds more fitting for a 
mourner. 

Po. There is no man that does not love 

his country ; 

Yet come I in anxieties and fears, 

Lest I should fall into my brother’s snares, 

And perish in them ; yet there is one hope 

Of safety in thy promise pledged to me. 

Thus have I dared to enter these lov’d walls, 

These palaces, these altars of the Gods, 

And that Gymnasium wherein I was train’d 

To manly sports; and the fair streams of 
Dirce 


Which years have come and gone since I 
have seen, 

A miserable exile, fill my eyes 

With tears of melancholy. Oh! mother, 

How art thou changed since last I saw thee 
here ! 


Thy griefs for me have brought thee low 
indeed. 
How is my father, feeble, blind, and old ? 


How are my sisters ? Do they weep for me? 
Jo. The Gods have doom’d our family te 


ruin, 
Yet must we bear our sufferings with pa- 
tience. 
Po. Ask what thou wilt, I will deny thee 
nothing ; 
m 


against my coun 
But, by the Gods I swear, cuwilliggly 
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1 lift the spear and draw the sword against 
it. 


ST is thine to reconcile thy children ; 
Deliver me, the city, and thyself, 
From the ealamities that threaten us. 

Eteocles. (Addressing Jocasta. ) 

1 come, but in submission to thy orders ; 

What wouldst thou have, there is no time 

, to lose ? 
Jo. Truth and justice require delibera- 

tion ; 

Look not so sternly, ’tis no Gorgon’s head 

That thou beholdest, but thy only brother. 

Oh! Polynices, turn a friendly eye 

Upen Eteocles.—Be friends, my sons ! 

Et. Mother, do not deceive thyself, but 

know 

That I for sovereignty would seek the sky 

Where the sun rises, aye, and would des- 
cend 

Into the central caverns of the earth. 

Therefore to none will I resign the crown : 

It is the sword that must decide our quarrels. 

Shall he be sovereign, and must I be slave ? 

Let him for this bring fire and sword against 
me, 

Harness his steeds, and fill the plain with 
chariots, 

1 will not yield to him the sovereignty.” 

The dialogue is continued, and is so 
extremely beautiful, that I regret my 
limits will not permit me to translate 
even a part of it. 

A scene follows betwixt Eteocles 
and his uncle Creon, who recommends 
caution; but the impetuous young 
man, impatient of restraint, and burn- 
ing for revenge, delegates to him the 
care of the government, and hurries 
out to battle. Creon sends for the 
soothsayer ‘Tiresias, to consult him 
respecting the issue of the war; who 
informs him, that there is no other 
means of delivering the city from des- 
truction but offering up his son a vic- 
tim for the general safety. The fa- 
ther refuses, but the generous youth 
retires, and puts an end to his life. 
This scene, taken in itself, is . 
but, as it is little connected with the 
principal story, it must be condemned 
as an excrescence. 

After this transaction, Jocasta and 
Antigone are informed that the battle 
had ceased, and that Polynices and 
Eteocles had agreed to decide their 
differences by single combat. Jo- 
casta, alarmed by these tidings, hastily 

uits the stage, with the design of 
throwing herself betwixt her sons, and 
preventing this unnatural combat, of 
which the issue is narrated to Creon 
by a messenger. 

“* Mess. ( Aside.) How shalt I comm 

~ — the tidings # 

oL. . 
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Hear me, 0 ate Ae ane? king 3 
His sons on ished in the d Cental, 
C. Alas! this a heavy blow indeed! - 
M. Yes, if thou knew’st the whole. 
, C. More misfortunes ? 
M. Thy sister sleeps in death beside her 
sons, ’ 
—Just as they lay expiring side by side, 
In speed the mother with her ’ aittghiaee 


came ; 
And when she saw them dying of their 
wounds, 
She — aloud, ‘ Oh! I am then too 
ate !” 
And falling on her children, now the one, 
And now the other, wept in bitterness ; 
And cried, ‘ Sons of my age! ye once were 
dear 
To one another as to me, but now 
Your feuds have ruined me.’ Eteocles, 
In the last throes of agonizing nature, 
Was wakened to attention by her cries, 
And stretched his hand, wet by the dews of 
death, 
Seized upon her’s, and, with 4 feeble pres- 
sure, 
Held it a while, and watered it with tears, 
In token of the love he could not speak, 
And er ri The brother, who stilt 
iveda, 
Looked on his sister and his aged mother : 
‘ I perish, mother, yet I pity thee, 
And thee, my sister-aye, and thee, my 
brother, 
Though by my hands thou diest, as I by 
ne. 
Thou wert ofce my friend, became mine’ 
enemy, 
Yet still wert dear to me. My beloved 
mother, 
And thou, my sister, hear my dying prayer- 
Oh! sooth the citizens, and let them not 
Take vengeance on my ashes after death ; 
But let me with my kindred have a grave 
In this Fa | dear and much-loved native 


Though I have lost at once my life and 
crown, 

Let them no longer treat me as an exile. 

And, mother, ¢ mine eyes with thine 
own hands,’ 

(Then did he lay her hands upon his eyes,) 

* And fare ye well; for now the shades of 
death 

Surround me.’ It was thus the princes 


Then was Jocasta conquered by her sorrows, 

And in a fit of frenzy drew the-sword 

From her son’s side, and thrust it through 
her throat, 

And long as life remained, embraced her 
sons, 

And died between them.” 

The play concludes with the banish- 
ment of old CEdipus, by the orders of 
Creon, and a pathetic scene betwixt 
him and Antigone, who accompanies 
him into exile. 2. 
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CARR ROCK STONE BEACON. 


Tue Carr Rock forms the outer ex- 
tremity of an almost continuous reef 
of rocks, which extends about a mile 
and a half from Fifeness, the eastern 
point of land in the county of Fife. 
As this reef forms a turning-point in 
the course of all northern bound ships 
to or from the Frith of Forth, and has 
very often proved fatal to‘shipping, it 
was extremely desirable that this dan- 
gerous rock might be distinguished, 
and pointed out to the mariner. 

After much labour and expense, the 
Bell Rock Lighthouse, situate also at 
the entrance of the Frith of Forth, 
but at a greater distance from land, 
was completed in the year 1810; but 
still the safety of the navigation of the 
great estuary of the Frith of Forth 
was incomplete, while the place of the 
Carr Rock could not be ascertained by 
the mariner between half flood and 
half ebb tide, and especially in neap 
tides, when it hardly ap above 
water. In the year 1811, the Commis- 
sioners of the Northern Lighthouses, 
with a view to a this evil, first 
ordered one of Waddell’s large floating 
buoys, from their superior and com- 
manding appearance at sea, to be 
moored off the Carr Rock. 

But as hips still continued to be 
wrecked upon, and in the neighbour- 
hood of this rock, a permanent beacon, 
@ more conspicuous mark, appeared 
still to be necessary. Accordingly, in 
1812, the Northern Lighthouse Board 
resolved upon the erection of a stone 
beacon, and this building has now been 
in progress during the last five sum- 


mers. 

As the Bell Rock Lighthouse is 
about twelve miles from the nearest 
land, and as this great work was e- 
reeted in the course of four years, our 
readers will probably be desirous to 
learn how a building upon the Carr 
Rock, of much less extent, and not 
two miles from the shore, should have 
required a longer period, and be at- 
tended with so much difficulty. We 
are informed by Mr Stevenson, engi- 
neer for both works, that this is partly 
owing to the waters of the ocean being 
more easily agitated and disturbed 
when flowing over the shelving rocks 
bounding the shores, than over those 
more in the open sea. ‘The chief bar, 
however, to the « operations of the Carr 
Rock Beacon, is considered to arise 
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from the smallness of the foundation 
afforded by the rock, which, as already 
noticed, forms the communication to 
seaward of an extensive reef of rocks, 

Both the Bell and Carr Rocks are 
what seamen term half tide rocks, a 
name which indicates, that they are 
wholly covered by the sea at half tide, 
In respect to the elevation of these 
rocks above low water mark of spring 
tides, the circumstances of both are 
very similar, but the surface of the 
Bell Rock measures about 300 feet in 
length by 280 feet in breadth, while 
the greatest extent of the Beacon Rock, 
at the Carr, is only seventy-two feet 
in length by twenty-three in breadth. 
The consequence of the smallness of 
the dimensions of the Carr Rock, is the 
almost total want of slielter for the at~ 
tending boats on either side, which 
renders the approach difficult except- 
ing in the finest weather. Another 
evil consists in its having been found 
necessary to eut down the rock for a 
solid foundation, even so low as to be 
under the tide ; it thus became neces- 
sary to erect a coffer-dam round the 
site of the building; this required 
the pumping of water from the foun- 
dation-pit every tide, and thereby sub- 
jected the whole operation to many 
casualities, which were only to be over- 
come by the resolution and persever- 
ance of those employed in the work, 
encouraged by the confidence of the 
Board of Commissioners. ‘The opera- 
tions have been at length brought to 
the most flattering prospect of being 
completed in the course of the present 

ear. 

The Carr Rock, as before noticed, 
is only twenty-three feet in breadth, 
and the foundation course of the bea- 
con is consequently confined to a dia- 
meter of eighteen feet. Its height 
therefore cannot exceed fifty feet, hav- 
ing an elevation of a circular form, di- 
minishing towards the top to nine feet 
diameter over walls. 

During the three years ending in 
1815, the artificers employed at this 
work were wholly occupied in pre- 
paring the foundation or site of the 
building, which became extremely te- 
dious and difficult, from the lowness 
of ™. kag: eourse and the accidents 
to which building a tus 80 ex- 
posed was bie "The operations 
could go on only in good weather, and 
only at the return of spring tides. A 
whole year’s work, under these circum~ 
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stances, did not exceed 130 hours work- 
ing upon the rock, although a pre- 
mium was allowed to the artificers, 
over and above their stated wages, 
for every hour's work they were able 
to make good upon the rock. After 
much labour, a site was at length pre- 
pared for the building, and two cour- 
ses of stone were built upon it in 1814 ; 
but in the month of September of 
that year, when in the act of laying a 
third course, which would have brought 
the beacon up to the level of low water 
mark of ordinary spring tides, a dread- 
fal gale occurred, that dispersed the ar- 
tificers, and wrenched the oaken tre- 
nails, used in fixing dewn the stones 
till the cement took bond; by which 
untoward accident, one-half of the 
stones of the third course were swept 
away, the building apparatus was des- 
troyed, and the works were stopped 
for the season. In the following sum- 
mer of 1816, the damages of the former 
season having been repaired, the work 
was got to the height of the high water 
mark of spring tides ; and as the build- 
ing has withstood all the gales of last 
winter in this unfinished state, with- 
out sustaining the smallest injury, 
there remains little doubt of its being 
now successfully completed. 

Our readers will observe, from the 
smallness of the Carr Rock, that it is 
impossible to erect any building upon 
it, of sufficient height to be above the 
reach even of very weighty seas, which 
would at once be fatal to the effect and 
apparatus of a lighthouse. The build- 
ing is therefore to be covered with a 
large bell, in the form of a cupola ; 
this bell is to be tolled night and day, 
to warn mariners of impending dan- 
ger. But as the beacon is too small, 
and is otherwise quite inadequate for 
the habitation of a man, it is none of 
the least interesting parts of this de- 
sign, to devise how this effect is to be 
produced, without the regular attend- 


ance of a person to wind up the ma- 


chinery of the bell apparatus. This 
is provided for in the following man- 
ner: In the centre of the building 
there is a kind of chamber or cavity, 
into which the tidal waters are ad- 
mitted, by means of a small conduit 
or perforation in the walls, and as the 
tide rises on the exterior of the build- 
ing, it also rises in the chamber, and 
elevates a metallic float or tank, which 
is connected with a rod communicat- 
ing with the train of machinery to 
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which the perpendicular rise of the 
tide gives motion ; and in this manner 
the large bell is tolled. A weight is 
also at the same time raised ; and as the 
tank or float is elevated to the height 
of neap tides, to whieh the train of 
machinery is ealeulated, when the tide 
has flowed to its height, the weight 
begins to operate by its tendency to 
descend, and it keeps the machine in 
motion till the flood returns again to 
lift the float and raise the weight, or, 
in other words, to wind up the ma- 
chine. In this manner the bell is to 
be tolled without intermission. 

We shall have much pleasure in 
attending to the further progress of 
this curious werk, and in giving our 
readers a detailed account of the ap- 
plication and effect of the machinery, 
when it comes to be erected in the 
building. It has already been model- 
led, and tried upon the small scale for 
several years, and found to answer in 
the most satisfactory manner.* 

i 


SKETCHES OF FOREIGN SCENERY AND 
MANNERS. 


No II. 


BaTAvia’s patient sons before me stand, 

Where — broad ocean leans against the 
land ; 

And, sedulous to stop the coming tide, 

Lift the tall rampire’s artificial pride ; - 

While the spent ocean, rising o’er the pile, 

Sees an amphibious world beneath him 
smile. ' 

The slow canal, the yellow-blossom’d vale, 

The willow-tufted bank, the gliding sail, 

‘The crowded mart, the cultivated plain, 


A new creation rescued from his reign. 
GOLDSMITH. 


Leyden. 
I tert Rotterdam the day before yes- 
terday in the treckschuit for Delft, 
where I arrived in the forenoon of the 
same day. The morning being wet 
and hazy, I saw little of the country, 
but on reaching Delft the atmosphere 
cleared up, and I obtained a distinct 

view of the surrounding landscape. 
One of the most interesting and 
picturesque features which I have yet 
witnessed in the scenery of Holland, 
is the appearanee of the storks on the 
chimney tops, pruning their feathers, 
and feeding their callow young e 
snowy whiteness of their plumage, 





* For an illustration of the dangers at- 
tending the Carr Rock, we may refer te 
page 109 of our first Number. 
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and their elegant and stately forms, 
have a fine a the confusion 
of a populous and bustling city. This 
bird, like the ibis among the ancient 

tians, is considered sacred by the 
Hollanders. It is never killed or dis- 
turbed, however familiar or trouble- 
some it may prove, and that dwelling 
is considered as fortunate on which it 
chooses to take up its summer abode. 
The young are, however, sometimes 
captured and sold to slavery, which 
seems in some degree inconsistent 
with the veneration which is paid to 
the personal dignity of the parent bird. 
I am informed, that they observe an as- 
tonishing regularity in the periods of 
their migrations to and from this 
country. ‘They usually make their 
appearance in spring about the end of 
March, and depart in the autumn 
about the beginning of September. 
They are said to winter in Egypt and 
the north of Africa. Yotuts even- 
ing, which was beautifully calm and 
serene, when the sun had sunk and 
dim twilight overspread the land, I 
found myself alone in a church-yard, 
—not a voice was audible to disturb 
the utter solitude and silence with 
which I was surrounded,—a soft and 
winnowing sound in the air suddenly 
attracted my attention, and immedi- 
ately a beautiful pair of storks alight- 
ed in the church-yard, within a few 
paces of the place where I stood. It 
was a mild and dewy night, and they 
were no doubt attracted there by the 
expectation of a plentiful supper on 
the slugs and insects, which might 
have left their hiding places. My un- 
expected presence, however, seemed 
to disturb them, for in a few seconds 
they mounted to the steeple of the 
church, where po sat uttering their 
wild and singularly plaintive cries, 
which added greatly to those impres- 
sions of loneliness and seclusion which 
the situation naturally tended to in- 
spire. Besides the usual note, I ob- 
serve these birds make a singular 
noise, apparently by striking the two 
mandibles of the bill forcibly against 
each other, ‘This tco, in the stillness 
of a summer night, during which it is 
usually made ; and when heard from 
the top of some lofty cathedral, a 


name which most of the churches in 
Holland deserve to bear, produces a 
fine effect, and is, indeed, in my mind, 
already intimately connected with 
those undefinable sensations, the rem- 
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nants, as it were, of the superstitions 
of our infancy, which, I believe, most 


men experience while wandering a~ 
lone, and in darkness, among those 
venerable piles which have been for sp 
many ages consecrated to the purposes 
of religion. 

But I must, for the present, bid 
adieu to these “‘ dwellers in the tem- 
ple,” though what I have said is due 
to their memory, from the pleasure 
which they afforded me during one 
beautiful evening of summer. 

Delft, where I now am, is said to be 
an ancient town, and so it appears, for 
the canals are green and stagnant, and 
the streets narrow, except at the great 
central square, which is certainly not 
insignificant. As usual, the canals are 
numerous, and bordered with rows of 
trees. A Dutchman, with whom I 
travelled for a few hours in the treck- 
schuit, informed me, that the canals 
of the town might be cleaned, by 
means of sluices, every day, and that 
the fiequency of this operation ac- 
counted for the greater purity to be 
observed in their waters. He like- 
wise mentioned, that he was a native 
of the town of Delft, from which cir- 
cumstance, as I remarked rather the 
reverse of a superiority in the particu. 
lar alluded to, I infer that he was 
inclined to flatter the place of his na- 
tivity. 

Here I visited the principal church, 
which is well worthy of inspection for 
its own intrinsic excellence, and still 
more so on account of the remains 
of many illustrious men which have 
been deposited in it, and the superb 
monuments which a grateful country 
have erected to perpetuate their me- 
mory. 

The church itself is very large, and 
is divided in the interior by two ranges 
of magnificent arched pillars; and 
there are no galleries to diminish the 
grandeur produced by the great height 
of the walls and the vaulting of the 
superb roof. 

The monuments are worthy of be- 
ing held in undying remembrance, 
Indeed I have somewhere read, that 
Delft might be considered as the West- 
minster of Holland, on account of the 
remains of warriors and of learned 
men which it contains. In the centre 
of one compartment of the church 
stands the splendid mausoleum of 
William I. Prince of Orange, a man 
who is justly considered as the found- 
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er of Dutch liberty, and whose me- 
mory is revered throughout the land. 
It is the finest monument, in Holland, 
and is thought, by some competent 
judges, to present one of the most per-. 
fect specimens of architectural mag- 
nificence in Europe. 

It consists of a square base of white 
marble and bronze, and of a beautiful 
canopy of similar materials, support- 
ed by four alabaster pillars. Between 
the two pillars facing the great organ, 
sits a bronze statue of the prince, in 
complete armour, seemingly occupied 
in the administration of justice. On 
his right side there is a fine statue of 
the goddess of Liberty, and on his left 
stands Justice with her scales. ‘he 
former struck me as being the more 
beautiful ; it is a production of real 
genius,—and the greater is the pity 
that a work so perfect should be de- 
formed by any thing incongruous or 
absurd,— 

** That it is true "tis pity, and pity ’tis tis 
true.” 
But either the evil star of the artist has, 
in an inauspicious hour, darkened the 
light of his genius,—or some patriotic 
son of Batavia, avidous of immortality, 
has generously offered himself as the 
amender of a work, which, from the 
improvement suggested by him, he 
could not possibly understand ; for 
over the left hand of the beautiful 
creature before mentioned, is placed 
a ponderous chapeau bras, richly gild- 
ed, and sufficiently large, in the eye of 
taste and feeling, to overshadow one 
half of the mausoleum itself, though, 
no doubt, in the opinion of its infatuat- 
ed manufacturer, spreading a halo light 
through every corner of the edifice. It 
is considered, even by well-educated 
Dutchmen, as an elegant emblem of 
that noble spirit which resisted the op- 
pression of the cruel Spaniard, and 
worthy of being placed as a glory a- 
round the head of their sainted prince. 
At each corner, on the opposite side, 
there is a female figure of great ex- 
cellence. These I believe to be em- 
blematic of Religion and Strength. 
The one stands upon a pillar of white 
marble, on which the name of Christ 
is engraven in letters of gold, and 
bears the representation of a church 
in her hand ; the other holds a book, 
They are probably meant to perpetuate 
the memory of the sufferings of the 
people during the times of religious 
persecution, and that happy emanci- 
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pation which was the certain conse- 
quence of their fortitude and virtue. 
Between. these statues, a little ad- 
vanced beneath the canopy, there is a 
statue of Fame. . The attitude is com- 
mon place, but the execution is fine. 
Above the canopy there is a large and 
beautiful alabaster urn, on which a 
suit of armour of white marble, and of 
most exquisite workmanship, is placed, 
and near it the prinee is represented 
stretched upon his tomb. At his feet 
there is the figure of the dog, which, 
at a former period, having saved his 
life, by awakening him when his tent 
was beset by Spaniards, is reported to 
have refused all sustenance after the 
death of its beloved master. This 
great-prince, if my memory serves me, 
was assassinated by a native of Bur- 
gundy, who shot him in the breast 
with three balls, when he was de- 
scending his own staircase after din- 
ner. The assassin, whose name was 
Baltazar Gerard, was , supposed to 
have been instigated on the one hand 
by the machinations of some diaboli- 
cal monks, and, on the other, allured 
by the gold and by the promises of 
the perfidious Philip. Gerard, like 
many other villains, was well endowed 
with personal courage, and with a re- 
solution worthy of a better cause ;— 
he sacrificed his own life in order to 
destroy this famous restorer and pro- 
tector of religious liberty. 

Besides the ornaments which I have 
already described, there are several 
weeping cherubim near the body of 
white marble, and in the same mas- 
terly style; and many figures of small- 
er size adorn the base of the pedestal 
and the friezework of the canopy, all 
equally worthy of attention and ad- 
miration. 

The following is a translation of the 
inscription, the original of which is 
not without beauty of sentiment 
and elegance of expression :—‘‘ To 
God, whose power and goodness have 
no bound; and to the eternal me- 
mory of William of Nassau, Sove- 
reign Prince of Orange, the father of 
this country, the welfare of which he 

referred to his own, and to that of 
bis family ;—whe raised and head- 
ed, at two different times, and chiefly 
at his own expense, a powerful army, 
with the approbation of the States ;— 
who repulsed the tyranny of Spain ;— 
who re-established the worship of true 
religion, as well as the ancient laws of 
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country ;—in fine, who left, at his 
, his son Maurice, an heir to his 
and royal virtues, together with 
care of finally establishing that 
li which he had prepared. ‘The 
co! te Belgian Provinces have 
erected this monumen ?to the memory 
of this pious and iuvineible hero. 
Philip II. King of Spain, the terror of 
Europe, dreaded him ;—he never van- 
quished him,—he never intimidated 
him,—but he was base enough to use 
the hand of an infamous and mean as- 
sassin to take away his life.” 

It is, upon the whole, a most mag- 
nificent production, and well worthy 
the inspection of every one who has 
eyes to see, and soul to comprehend. 

To the left of this beautiful struc- 
ture is the grave of Grotius, with a 
monument, but paltry in comparison 
with the former. It consists chiefly 
of a large medallion, representing the 
head of Grotius, in white marble, and 
a child leaning upon an urn with an 
inverted torch. As the medallion is 
considered as very like him, he must 
have been an ugly man. This city is 
the place of his birth. 

At the other end of the church, in 
a lonely corner, lie the remains of 
Leuwenhoeck, famous for his micro- 
scopical discoveries. Over his cold 
earth a plain monument is erected by 
his daughter, on which there is a head 
of the naturalist, and a simple, though 
beautiful, inscription in Latin. I was 
pleased by the utter stillness and se- 
clusion of this corner of the church ; 
it felt like a place where the person 
whose ashes it contained would have 
delighted to pursue his beautiful dis- 
coveries unmolested by the world, and 
in death accorded well with the gentle 
spirit of him whose life was the life of 
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Having seen every thing worthy of 
being seen in the body of the church, 
I ascended to the top of the spire, and 
an arduous ascent it was; but the la- 
bour was amply repaid by the view 
which I enjoyed. Few sights will 

ish a stranger more than the first 
view from the top of a Dutch steeple. 
The immense extent of the prospect, 
without a hill or a valley, a rock or 2 
winding river, is indeed most singu- 
lar. Every thing is rich and luxuri- 
ant, but flat and uniform ; the land- 
scape appeared like one prodigious 
plain, extending on all sides as far as 
the eye could reach, with green fields, 
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rows of trees, and canals glittering ‘in 
the sun. There were farm-houses 
with groves of chesnuts, villages with 
spires and poplars, and the fantastic 
city stretched beneath our feet ; the 
whole appearing more like the ga 

creation of some whimsical monarc 

than the habitations of the plodding 
and phlegmatic Dutchman. After 
gazing for some time, I became at 
length quite unconscious of the great 
extent of the view, and could have be- 
lieved that the whole visible world was 
converted into an extensive —_ 
with walks, and fish-ponds, and shady 
terraces—Chinese bridges, and basons 
for gold fish—with peacocks, painted 
barnacles, and Mandarins’ summer. 
houses. 

From this elevated situation I hada 
fine view of my old friends the storks, 
all busily employed in feeding their 
young. I could even keep them in 
sight during their excursions to the 
neighbouring canals, in search of food 
for their unfledged offspring. The 
impatience of the callow nestlings, on 
perceiving the approach of the assi- 
duous parent, was extreme. They 
stretched their long necks over the 
nests from the chimney tops, the soon- 
er to enjoy the wished-for morsel, and 
appeared every moment as if about to 
precipitate themselves into the streets 
below. 

En passant, I may remark, that when 
in Rotterdam, I questioned a Dutch- 
man concerning the probable origin of 
the respect and protection which is af- 
forded to this bird ; he answered, as I 
expected, that it was on account of 
their clearing the canals and marshes 
of and other amphibious gentry, 
with Shick they abound. I had not, 
however, proceeded ten yards after 
Mynheer had left me, when I observed 
an old woman sitting under a tree, 
with a most excellent supply of frogs 
in a basket ready for sale ; and in fact, 
before I left her, a girl came up, 
** nothing loth,” and made a purchase, 
If, therefore, frogs are in request as 
an article of food, as it is known they 
have been for centuries, no thanks are 
due to the storks for their efforts in 
diminishing their numbers ; and as, 
in as far as I have heard or read, there 
are no noxious or poisonous animals 
in the country, it is probable the poe 
pular superstition in fayour of these 
birds must have.originated in some 
other cause. Besides, it is generally 
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admitted, that still waters stagnate 
sooner when deprived of animal life 
than when teeming with aquatic my- 
riads, so that their claims to protec- 
tion, as purifiers of the water, are, at 


the best, of a dubious nature. They 
may, however, act as a check to the 
superabundant production of such crea- 
tures during the heats of summer, the 
increase of which is no doubt favour- 
ed by the natural moisture of the soil 
and climate. 

Havipg descended once more to the 
habitations of the well-fed Dutchman, 
I found myself in a few minutes in 
another cathedral. It is named thé 
Oude Kerk (old church), and contains 
a fine monument to the memory of 
the renowned Dutch Admiral, Von 
Tromp. Its most interesting feature 
is a recumbent statue of the hero him- 
self, in white marble, the head resting 
upon a pillow of the same material, 
which, in appearance, has all the deli- 
cacy and softness of the finest down. 
Above the figure are certain allegorical 
personages, and beneath is a repre- 
sentation of the battle in which he 
fell. He was killed in a fight against 
the English in 1653, and is yovelaely 
known in Holland by the title of the 
“ Great father of the sailors.” Here 
the tomb of Peit-Hein, Admiral of the 
Indian Company, is also to be seen. 

I may notice, that, in many of the 
cathedrals and churches of this coun- 
try, the French, for what reason it is 
not easy to guess, have obliterated the 
inscriptions upon a great number of 
monuments ; even those of eminent 
private persons, merely distinguished, 
it is said, for their virtue, or piety, or 
learning, have been erased from the 
stone. It is difficult to conceive any 
thing more wretchedly barbarous than 
this savage ‘ warring with the dead.” 
Yet in many places you see a large 
and stately ornamented marble pre- 
senting a universal blank. 

Leaving Delft, and travelling through 
a pleasant district, with smiling cot- 
tages and lovely gardens on every side, 
I found myself at the Hague in the 
course of an hour. Near Ryswick, in 
particular, the trees are tall and ma- 
jestic, and the general scenery most 
picturesque. Where that branch of 


- canal, which conducts = Se 
ague, leaves the great one ing 
direct to Leyden, the Castle of Rys- 
“< is to be seen, where the treaty of 
1697, between Louis XIV. and Hol-~ 
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land, Spain, England, and Germany, 


was concluded. 

The Hague is the court, though not 
the capital a tongue me _ 
appearance of the e here is 
eearaie than ft the other Dutch 
towns which I have seen. There are, 
however, many excellent and amusin 
figures among the fishermen a 
country people. On account of its 
not being surrounded by walls like 
the other towns in Holland, and be- 
ing destitute of municipal rights, the 
Hague has been denominated a vil- 
lage, and in that view is probably the 
largest in the world. It contains near- 
ly 40,000 inhabitants, and is adorned 
by many fine public buildings. 

I was indeed much struck by the 
magnificent palaces of which this ele- 
gant city is chiefly composed. I had 
no where seen so many princely town 
residences in one place. Having been 
long the seat of a rich and powerful 
government, and the residence of the 
Stadtholder and the Dutch noblesse, 
the Hague has not the same air of trade 
and commerce, or, excepting its hotels, 
any thing connected with the “ art 
of money catching.” ll is elegance, 
and splendour, and repose. There is 
a noble square or place in the centre, 
adorned with a large bason of water, 
in which there is a little island cover- 
ed with flowering shrubs and plants, 
and inhabited by swans and other aqua- 
tic birds, for thats convenience, and 
that of their young, there are little 
stairs on the margin of the lake, and 
shelter for their nests upon the island. 
These birds are there in perfect safety, 
the water being very deep ; and they 
are all of course, as to health, and lus- 
tre, and plumage, in the “ prime of 
May,” and familiar enough. 

What pleased me much, in admiring, 
the Hague, was the great number and. 
extent of noble edifices, and these not 
elbowed and shouldered by mean habi- 
tations. In some places kingly palaces 
are darkened by the gloom of surround~ 
ing hovels, and so mingled with each 
other, that greater magnificence and 
more slovenly wretchedness can hard- 
ly be imagined. It is like passing 
from Elysium to Tartarus. But here 
no such objection is to be found. 

The palace of the Stadtholder is in 
a great measure surrounded by canals 
and drawbridges. It seems. a large: 
building, and consists of several divi- 
sions, which vary in aspect, and must 
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The principal street is the Voorhout. 
It is of great length, and contains 
many houses built in a style of sin- 
gular elegance. 

There are, however, in this town, 
certain attendant evils, which perhaps 
tend in a considerable degree to di- 
minish those advantages and superiori- 
ties which in other respects it may be 
said to ehjoy. The canals, ‘at least 
during my short stay, were greener 
and more stagnant than any I had yet 
seen. ‘The people seem less primitive 
in their manners, and the doors and 
windows of the inns are constantly 
beset by crowds of officious beggars, 
whom it is impossible to satisfy, as 
one horde is no sooner dismissed than 
a fresh swarm arrives, equally rapa- 
cious with the former, and rendered 
more clamorous by the success of their 
predecessors. 

I lodged at the T'wee Steden (Two 
Cities), not the best auberge I believe. 
But even here I had some difficulty 
in obtaining aecess. The preference 
is always given, as is natural, to any 
overgrown Englishman who arrives 
with three or four carriages occupied 
by a colony. I happened at this time 
to be alone and on foot, that is, from 
the treckschuit ; and I am, moreover, 
a little man, with a sallow complexion, 
and somewhat of a mean appearance. 

Here I dined at the ordinary, and 
was not particularly delighted with 
the specimen which it exhibited of 
Dutch manners. The general aspect 
of the guests was certainly by no means 
prepossessing, though I trust, for the 
sake of Dutch refinement, that the 
picture which it presented was not 
one which ought to be considered in 
the light of a characteristic representa- 
tion. 

At the public table I found assem- 
bled a motley group of different as- 
pects and professions, and from various 
climes. The greater proportion, how- 
éver, were Dutchmen, and these, 
judging from their external charac- 
ters, were chiefly merchants and mer- 
chants’ clerks—lieutenants and ensigns 
in the army—captains of trading ves- 
sels—and gaunt attornies,—all equally 
vociferous and vulgar in their man- 
ners: every one whistling, singing, 
laughing, and talking, and puffing 
out most elaborate fumes of abomi- 
nable tobacco to the other side of the 
table, as he felt inclined, without 
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have been erected at different times.~ seeming to consider it for a moment 


possible that any rational being would 
ever think of accommodating his own 
pleasures to those of another, or be in 
the slightest degree guided by any 
principle or feeling but the immediate 
gratification of every momentary im- 
pulse of his own coarse spirit. After 
dinner, an interesting Prussian girl 
came to sing some of her native airs, 
Her voice was musical in the extreme, 
but her “ sounds of sweetest melody” 
were constantly interrupted py the 
hoarse laughs of the Dutchmen, some 
of whose remarks, I have no doubt, 
from the merriment they excited, 
were of a most brilliant and refined 
nature. 

During my stay in this town, while 
sitting at the window of a front room, 
I was treated with a most extraordi- 
nary spectacle. A tawdry ill-dressed 
woman, of a dark complexion and 
diminutive stature, entered the room, 
and suddenly adjusting her garments, 
not in the most delicate manner, she 
commenced upon the stone floor a long 
continued series of feats of activity, 
certainly unparalleled by any thing I 
had ever before witnessed ; bending her 
limbs and body into every form which 
it was possible to conceive. It was a 
painful sight, and is a repulsive sub- 
ject; but, as a single example of her 
power, I may mention, that at the 
close of her performance, when a shil- 
ling was thrown to her, she turned 
herself round, and bending fearfully 
backwards, till her face touched the 
ground, and her forehead was within 
a few inches of her heels, she picked 
up the shilling with her mouth, and 
without touching the floor with her 
hands, she resumed the attitude of a 
human being. 

Upon the whole, I was not much 
gratified by my visit to the Hague. 
Without doubt there are in it many 
pleasing squares—magnificent palaces 
—handsome houses, and fine churches ; 
but the little I saw of its men and 
manners presented a coarse and unin- 
tellectual aspect ; and, with the excep- 
tion of the blue-eyed Prussian, I did 
not see one person whom I should ever 
desire to see again. 

The House of the Wood (Maison de 
Bois), belonging to the Sovereign 
Prince, and the ancient summer re- 
sidence of the Stadtholders, is placed 
nearly two miles northward of the 
city, at the extremity of a noble forest 
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The house itself has nothing remark- 
able about it, and its gardens, which are 
public, are not laid out in good taste. 
The road to it stretches through the 
forest, the trees of which, though ex- 
ceedingly high, are so thickly planted 
and so luxuriant, that the sky is not 
once visible. The appearance, when 
‘ you enter it, is picturesque and ro- 
mantic ; and after you are in, you can 
hardly imagine where you are, the 
view of the city is so completely ob- 
scured. This is a delightful walk, or 
ride, in warm weather ; for the road is 
of fine sand, to which the wind can 
get no access—quite smooth and firm ; 
and there seems to be through it 
winding paths in all directions, and no 
sort of enclosure, division, or fence. 
On reaching the House of the Wood, I 
was informed that the princess was 
there, and that I could not gain ad- 
mittance till after five o’clock in the 
evening ; this arrangement not suiting 
my convenience, I returned without 
visiting the interior. There are in it, 
I understand, some tolerable paintings, 
and a cabinet of natural curiosities. 
The greater part of the latter was 
moved to Paris during the French ad- 
ministration, and the former would 
have been so too had they been super- 
excellent. 

This House of the Wood stands em- 
bowered amid a grove of oaks, which 
are the finest in Holland. ‘ Trees of 
such ancient majesty towered not in 
Yemen’s happy groves, or crowned the 
stately brow of Lebanon ;” but it can- 
not be added, “ Fabric so vast, so 
lavishly enriched, for idol or for ty- 
rant, never yet raised the slave race of 
men; for the building itself is like 
the habitation of a private person. 
The wood is about two miles long, and 
three-fourths of a mile broad. It is 
remarkable, as being perhaps the only 
production of the country which the 
Dutch have not endeavoured to turn 
to account. On the contrary, it is the 
object of the most superstitious vene- 
ration, and nothing will induce the 
natives to cut it down in any part, or 
injure it in any manner of way. 

About three miles from the Hague, 
by the sea shore, there is a village call- 
ed Scheveling, which supplies the 
town with fish. The road to it is by 


@ magnificent avenue of majestic oaks, 
limes, and beeches, which are so scien- 
tifically planted, that the same effect is 
produ 
Von. I, 


as if one was travelling 
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through an actual forest. It looks 
like an endless arch through trees, 
** a boundless contiguity of shade,” 
and is perfectly straight ; for in Hol- 
land the line of beauty is a straight 
line, as Euclid would define it. 

At Scheveling there lay just beyond 
the surge, which from the open 
coast is very heavy here, about a 
score of stout sloops and schooners, 
with nets drying, and the place had 
much the appearance of bustling in- 
dustry. Yet there, as in most of the 
Dutch towns, though I had been 
taught to expect the contrary, you are 
infested with beggars of both sexes, 
and of all ages, some of them in a 
state of apparent wretchedness in the 
article of apparel, such as I never saw 
in Scotland or any part of Britain. 
As many of these mendicants were 
young and stout, there would seem to 

some neglect somewhere, or ‘‘ some= 
thing rotten in the state” of Holland. 
Yet much allowance must be made 
for these last twenty years on the 
Continent of Europe. 

Leaving the Hague early in the 
morning, I arrived at Leyden to break- 
fast, after a pleasant voyage, in the 
treckschuit, of three hours, 

X. Y. Z. 
(To be continued. ) 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE REMARKS OF 
A. M. ON THE DOCTRINES OF GALE 
AND SPURZHEIM. 


MR EDITOR, 
I osserve in your Notices to Corre- 
spondents, that you have rejected se- 
veral communications on the subject 
of the system of Gall and Spurzheim, 
on account of their containing person- 
alities. I think you are perfectly cor- 
rect in doing so. Yet, sir, you have 
given a place in your First Number to 
a paper which contains what is worse 
than personality. Personality injures 
him who uses it more than him against 
whom it is directed, but misrepresen- 
tation inflicts a severe injury ; and I 
am persuaded that, had you been 
aware of what I am now to point out, 
you would not have inserted the com- 
munication of A. M. I will exhibit 
only one instance of A. M.’s want of 
candour, as-that will be sufficient to 
enable you to judge of the degree of 
credit which ought to be attached to 
what he has written, without occupy 
ing your pages rr a longer detail, 
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which it would be very easy to draw 
up. “ This gentleman (Dr S.)” says 
A. M., “and his colleague have as- 
serted, that no anatomist before them- 
selves believed that the brain was, 
throughout, ofa fibrous texture. This, 
therefore, they claim as a discovery 
peculiarly their own ; and, considering 
it of high importance, they style it, 
La premiere et la plus importante des 
decouvertes, celle sans la quelle toutes 
les autres seroient imparfaites. Dr 
Gordon proves very satisfactorily, that 
from the time of Malpighi in 1664, 
downwards, such a fibrous structure 
was believed to exist every where 
throughout the cerebral mass. To 
such proofs Dr Spurzheim returns no 
answer.” 

Now, so far from its being true that 
Dr S. returns no answer, the seventh 
section of his pamphlet begins as fol- 
lows. Dr S. attacks Dr Gordon as 
the author of the Critique on his work 
in the Edinburgh Review,—as the 
author of a work on Anatomy,—and 
of the Pamphlet, styling him con- 
scientious reviewer, mechanical dissec- 
tor, and historian. 

‘‘ The historian,” says Dr Spurz- 
heim, “ quotes Vieussens, Haller, 
Mayer, Reil, Portal, and Cuvier, 
to prove that the fibrous structure 
of the brain was known. The read- 
er would be mistaken, if he thought 
that in our works we have not quot- 
ed authors of this kind. We ) a 
mentioned the same and others, such 
as Loewenhock, Stenon, Prochaska, So- 
emmering, Sabatier, and others. In 
a passage of our memoir, p. 248, we 
say, ‘ Bonnet ne trouve dans le cer- 
veau qui des fibres dont chacun auroit 
sa fonction particuliere.’ We have 
never thought of being the first who 
maintain that the brain is fibrous, 
though we know also that the most 
erroneous opinions have been enter- 
tained with respect to its structure. 
Our principal ideas are, the successive 
additions and the aggregations of va- 
rious parts, the two great sets of fibres, 
and the unfolding of the convolutions, 
as I propose to detail in the sequel.” 

This is quite sufficient to invalidate 
the testimony of A. M., who has acted 
as all Dr Spurzheim’s enemies do. 
Whoever chooses to read the Edinburgh 
Review, Dr Gordon’s Anatomy, and 
his examination of Spurzheim’s claims, 
will find, on perusing Spurzheim’s re- 
ply, that he is not silent on any topic 
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which is of any importance to his doc- 
trines. 

With respect to what took place 
in the hospital on the occasion of 
opening a hydrocephalic head, A. M., 
while he condemns the conduct of the 
dissector, would have you to believe 
that Dr Gordon had no concern in the 
dissection. Who then was the oper- 
ator? Instead of the appearances 
which occurred on dissection, (and 
which amply confirmed the assertions 
of Dr Spurzheim respecting the state 
of the brain in hydrocephalus) having 
been demonstrated to the students, for 
whose benefit the head was permitted 
to be opened, they were allowed to de- 
part without either having seen the 
morbid appearances, or having heard 
them described. The contents of the 
head disappeared, and no one could 
procure the smallest portion for ex- 
amination. A.M. may probably know 
who carried them away, or on whose 
account the students at the hospital 
were deprived of the benefit of a case, 
interesting in proportion to the scarcity 
of opportunities of examining it, and 
more so on account of the disputed 
ree between Gordon and Spurz- 

eim. A.M. professes himself to be 
the champion of Dr Gordon, for whom 
I entertain much personal regard, al- 
though I entirely disapprove of the 
manner in which he has conducted 
himself with regard to Spurzheim. 
A. M. would have you to believe that 
there is no other anatomist worthy of 
credit ; but who is Barclay? Is that 
a name unknown to anatomists, and 
to the philosophic world? It is uni- 
versally allowed that Lawrence and 
Barclay are the first anatomists in 
Britain. Barclay acknowledges and 
maintains the truth of Spurzheim’s 
doctrines ; and while he continues to 
do so, we may surely be allowed to 
doubt the infallibility of any other 
anatomist. 

I have yet anvther paragraph of 
A. M.’s communication to notice, be- 
cause I consider that, at least while he 
is anonymous, any opinion of Spurz- 
heim’s principles is as good and trust- 
worthy as that which he thus ex- 
presses : 

“* Never was there a more evident at- 
tempt to evade the overwhelming force 
of unwelcome facts, than has been 
made by Dr Spurzheim on this exami- 
nation. Instead of meeting fairly and 
decisively the objections so strongly 
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urged against him ; instead of a clear 
refutation, or a manly confession of 
mistake and error,—there is little else 
in this pamphlet but a most general 
and unconnected repetition of his for- 
mer (why former?) theories and as- 
sertions.—We see in it only the signs 
of an imbecile irritability, evidently 
sensible to reproach ;—conscious that 
it is but too well founded,—but un- 
willing to confess its justice, and un- 
able to avoid its sting.” 

Now, Mr Editor, I maintain, con- 
trary to this very arrogant assertion, that 
there never appeared a more complete 
triumph of truth over injustice,—over 
the most illiberal, unfair, unphiloso- 
phical modes of attack, than is con- 
tained in Dr Spurzheim’s pamphlet. 
A. M. will find himself mistaken in 
supposing that Spurzheim’s doctrine 
has “ lived its little hour.” If it dies, 
it will not probably fall by his hand, 
whose head, I am persuaded, would, 
if exhibited, confirm its existence. 
The method which I took to satisfy 
myself whether Spurzheim was worth 
attending to (for I had at first very 
great doubts of the doctrine being 
any thing but quackery) was to ex- 
amine my own cranium. I am not 
ashamed to confess to those who 
know me, that some evil propensi- 
ties annoy me ; and having found that 
there appeared more brain in those 
places which Spurzheim pointed out 
in his lecture, as belonging to these 
propensities, than in corresponding 
places of heads of persons who, [ 
knew, had them not in so great a de- 
gree, I determined to listen with at- 
tention, and to read Spurzheim’s work 
without prejudice. I would advise 
A. M. to follow the same course, for it 
is by observation alone that the doctrine 
can be confirmed or destroyed. But to 
be able to observe well requires much 
practice ; and it is also necessary to 
observe the conditions which are re- 
quisite for the action of any organ, as 
they are laid down by Spurzheim. 
The doctrine may be confirmed with- 
out any appeal to anatomy, but it is 
sosallle that anatomical observations 
will yet be sufficiently multiplied in 
support of it. S. R. 
June 23d, 1817. 

P. S. The word craniology is an in- 
vention of Spurzheim’s enemies. It 
is not of the bone he treats, but of 
the manifestations of the mind as de- 
pendent on organization. Phrenology 
would be a more appropriate word. 


STORY OF ARISTUS AND DEINUS, 


In this lower world there are two 
hostile energies constantly at work, 
plotting and countermining each other, 
known among philosophers by the 
names of the Good and the Evil Prin- 
ciples. Previous to the fall of Adam, 
according to the most modern histori- 
cal divines, the former was uniformly 
uppermost; but in the memory of 
man, when the dispute has proceeded 
on any thing like equal terms, the lat- 
ter has now and then got the ascend- 
ency. You may, by an easy effort of 
abstraction, divide the body politic into 
two halves, and by comparing the sec~ 
tions, satisfy yourselves in regard to 
the present state of the controversy ; 
meanwhile I shall tell my other readers 
a short story. 

Under the reign of Abdalonimus, 
on whom Alexander had bestowed the 
government of Sidon, flourished two 
young noblemen of the highest rank 
and expectations. Having gone through 
the same course of studies together at 
Athens, an intimacy subsisted between 
them, as cordial as a radical difference 
of character, discernible from their ear- 
liest years, admitted of. Open, cour- 
teous, and brave, Aristus had employed 
talents of the first order to the best 
purposes, enriching his mind with 
useful and polite knowledge. He 
studied himself, however, more than 
the world, and fashioned his principles 
rather on the abstract excellence of 
virtue, than after the practice of the 
times. But of the latter he was by 
no means ignorant. He saw and con- 
fessed the necessity of reserve and 
secret management in conducting hu- 
man affairs, and was not unprepared 
to yield, as far as honour and good 
faith would permit, to the incurable 
errors of society. Deinus, with an 
understanding equally strong, had pre- 
pared himself for the stations he was 
likely to fill in a manner somewhat 
different. Sagacious, observant, and 
selfish, he investigated the dispositions 
of men with the eye of an artist, and 
marked their vices and virtues merely 
as the handles by means of which he 
could render them obedient to his 
designs. Impartial in his choice of 
good or bad men, the equal patron of 
all who could serve him effectually, 
he acknowledged the distinction of 
utility alone. A true politician, he 
neither loved nor hated. Avarice and 
ambition being his sole passions, his 
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actions were generous or detestable, as 
circumstances affected their gratifica- 
tion. Among their academical friends, 
Aristus was universally beloved and 
cherished, while his countryman en- 
joyed a certain undefined respect and 
deference, rather bordering on suspi- 
cion than veneration. 

In their persons the distinction was 

ually striking. The one exhibited a 

] and powerful structure, exquisitely 
proportioned, with a masculine cast 
of features, softened by an expression 
of bewitching sweetness and candour. 
The other was of rather a dwarfish 
stature. His legs, being limber and 
short, were but indifferently fitted to 
a very thick trunk and deep chest. 
His head was a good deal larger than 
the proportion of his other parts war- 
ranted. Dark penetrating eyes moved 
with inconceivable rapidity beneath a 
pair of bushy eyebrows, of a deep black 
colour, which, from the faculty of 
knitting his brows, having often ap- 
proached each other, formed a junction 
in the middle. But the equability of 
his temper, over which, though na- 
turally impetuous, he had obtained a 
ty command, prevented any very 

arsh features from predominating in 
his countenance ; and a constant flow 
of something like wit and humour, 
made him pass among the superficial 
for an agreeable companion. 

Having left the Academy, and re- 
turned to their native city at the same 
time, they entered, under auspices al- 
most equally favourable to each, on 
the great race of public life. At court 
their interest was so strong, that when 
either laid pretensions to any office or 
—. every other competitor 
withdrew. When they happened to 
be rivals, however, it was remarked 
that Deinus was uniformly successful ; 
a circumstance which excited some 
indignation in the breasts of many, 
since the recognised attributes of each 
seemed averse to this preference. As 
his method of solicitation is never 
practised in modern times, I may give 
an instance of it, to prevent its being 
utterly forgotten. 

A malicious report, to the prejudice 
of his Sidonian Majesty’s integrity, 
having reached the court of Alexan- 
der, that ardent monarch being, at the 


time he heard it, a little heated with 
wine, swore some terrible oaths about 
cutting off his head, and rendering him 
a terror to all royal peculators present 


and to come. An imperious summons 
was instantly despatched, commanding 
him to appear at Babylon on a certain 
day, either in person or by deputy, to 
state his defences; a hint being sub- 
—_ by the secretary, that if the 
atter method was adopted, Aristus, 
who, when in Greece, had been pre- 
sented to Alexander, and enjoyed 
much of his esteem, was the like- 
liest person to succeed. Abdaloni- 
mus, though conscious of innocence, 
and of the impartiality of the tri- 
bunal before which he had to plead, 
having once before escaped on a simi- 
lar occasion, yet entertaining no ve 

magnificent idea of his royal brother's 
talent for deliberate investigation, 
judged it most prudent to remain at 
home. He was accordingly attacked 
at once by a violent fit of gout and 
asthma, which rendered a personal in- 
terview impossible ; and preparations 
were ordered for the most splendid 
embassy which had ever left that city. 
The choice of an ambassador seemed 
a matter of no difficulty. Aristus was 
expressly pointed out, not more by 
the secretary of Alexander than by 
the estimation and confidence of all 
good men. His friends had solicited 
the minister warmly in his behalf, and 
had even obtained a promise, which, 
however positive, was considered by 
those who knew that statesman to be 
not exactly equivalent to his signature ; 
and as he had experienced a formi- 
dable opposition from the interest and 
intrigues of Deinus, he continued to 
prosecute his suit with unremitting 
assiduity to the last moment, that no 
vacant time might be afforded for the 
intervention of cross accidents. The 
day was arrived on which the court 
was to declare its determination, and 
Aristus waited on the minister a 
little earlier than the usual hour of 
audience, to assist him in making 
up his mind. The gentleman in 
waiting assured him, that his honour 
could not be seen till an hour later, 
being deeply busied with the most 
important affairs; but on receiving 
a handsome gratuity, he seemed con- 
vinced that the intrusion of such a 
visitor was not so unreasonable as he 
at first supposed, and Aristus was ad~ 
mitted. The great man was seated 
before a small mirror, at which he was 
polishing his beard and eyebrows ; 
boxes of various paints, and pots of 
ointment, were placed before him, and 
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behind his chair stood a tall strapping 
damsel, who scratched his bald he 
with a comb, and who stared at the 
bold mortal, as he approached, with 
an impudent face of curiosity. Aris- 


tus deposited on the table before him a 
little casket of gold curiously wrought, 
and filled with precious stones, and 
was proceeding to make a speech, when 
he was interrupted with, ‘‘ Yes, yes, 
sir, upon my honour you shall have 
it,—your credentials are already made 
out, and shall be delivered to you this 
afternoon. Bring us back good news.” 
So saying, he arose, with a paint brush 
in one hand, and a sponge stained with 
the purple juice of the murex in the 
other, and conducted the favoured 
candidate to the door, bowing at every 
step, and repeating, “ Yes sir, yes 
sir,” till he was out of hearing. Aris- 
tus departed not quite so happy as his 
patron. In truth, he was confounded 
at the meanness he had been guilty of, 
and internally blamed his over-zealous 
friends who had pushed him to this 
extremity. Their arguments, how- 
ever, respecting the king’s safety and 
the general good, recurred. “ "Tis 
what all men do,” said he, “ and be- 
ing brought to a level by bribes, our 
merits determine the balance after all.” 
With this opiate he quieted his scru- 
ples, and went home to prepare for his 
expedition. 

Deinus, in the mean time, though 
less known as a candidate, was not 
less active. Foreseeing the wealth and 
importance a dexterous man might 
squeeze out of such an appointment, he 
had set his heart upon it from the first, 
and had from time to time made con- 
siderable presents both to the mistress 
and the minister, obtaining in return 
considerable promises. But .he game, 
to use a huntsman’s phrase, was still 
on its feet, and he resolved on this 
very morning to give it the finishing 
blow. He arrived a few minutes after 
Aristus had withdrawn, and forced 
admittance by the same means ; but 
though he urged his claims with unu- 
sual earnestness, he could extract no- 
thing except general and evasive an- 
swers from the cautious statesman. 
“‘T shall see! I shall see! my whole 
influence shall be exerted in your fa- 
vour. Believe me! believe me!” Dei- 
nus thought reserve unnecessary, and 
mentioned plainly an enormous sum 
which he would hold out in one hand, 
while he received his appointment with 
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the other, but not sooner. “TI be- 
lieve that will do,” said the minister, 
for when certain characters understand 
each other, a bargain of one kind is as 
soon struck as another. “ Come to 
court in the afternoon.” Deinus — 
ed, and the whole matter was speedily 
adjusted. 

‘Tis what I deeply merited,” said 
Aristus to a friend who condoled with 
him on his ill success, “‘ and may I reap 
eternal disappointments when I listen 
to any suggestions unsanctioned by the 
voice of honour and virtue.” 

There resided at that time in Sidon, 
a young lady of singular attractions. 
She was reputed the richest heiress in 
that part of the world, and being lately 
declared marriageable, was, of course, 
pursued in all public places by an 
ocean of fops and fortune-hunters. 
Her mother having died a few months 
after her birth, and her father and 
brothers having fallen before the town 
surrendered to the Greeks, she grew 
up under the protection of an aunt, who 
possessed the advantage of being able 
to enforce, by her own example, her 
lectures on severe virtue, and contempt 
for the other sex. Aristus visiting one 
afternoon at the house of an elderly 
female relation, with whom he was a 
great favourite, was informed that she 
would have the pleasure of introduc- 
ing him to the orphan daughter of a 
very deserving man, who, having spent 
the whole of his life in promoting the 
best interests of the state, had in con- 
sequence left his family in very nar- 
row circumstances. “ Helen,” con- 
tinued she, “ has retired wholly from 
the gay world, and disdaining little 
delicacies, lives happily with her aged 
mother and two younger sisters, all of 
whom she supports by weaving purple ; 
and you, my friend, will have the sa- 
tisfaction of seeing an accomplished 

oung female, clothed in the works of 

er own hands.” ‘This description ex- 
cited something stronger than mere 
curiosity in the auditor, and his heart 
leapt quicker than was to be account- 
ed for by the approach of an indiffer- 
ent stranger, when the door opened, 
and the most splendid phenomenon 
he had ever beheld walked lightly 
into the room. A mantle of bright 
Tyrian dye ag See from her 
shoulders, half shrouding a bosom of 
exquisite delicacy, beneath which it 
was fastened by a gold button. Her 
hair, which seemed to float at every 
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motion, descended in profuse soft 
ringlets from her head, without con- 

ng a round slender neck, whiter 
than alabaster. On our young gen- 
tleman’s name being mentioned, she 
turned towards him a countenance so 
majestic, illuminated with a smile so 
divinely beautiful, as actually deprived 
him for some moments of his under- 
standing. ‘The conversation was nei- 
ther slow in its commencement nor 

ess; but Aristus was incapable 
of throwing in a single remark, all his 
faculties having retired to his eyes. 
His assistance was not wanted. ‘The 
fair enchantress set out with an ani- 
mated encomium on the young Greek 
officers, who had done prodigious things 
during the siege,—an event which, 
though several years old, was still re- 
garded as very respectable news in the 
absence of more recent calamities. She 
enlarged on the superiority of their 
manners, courage, and accoutrements, 
to those of her own countrymen, and 
declared herself immensely in love 
with Alexander, whom she described 
as the most engaging little man she 
had ever seen in her life. The other 
lady, though, as I said, an elderly 
matron, could, notwithstanding, talk 
as fast as other people, but as both 
addressed themselves to Aristus, and 
often at the same time, she did not 
receive all that preference of attention 
her superior years and wisdom seemed 
to require. 

«© What a charming lady,” exclaimed 
Aristus, as the lovely visitor retired. 
“* Ah,” replied his friend, “ had my 
sweet little Helen come, you would 
have seen more beauty, and heard less 
noise.” —‘* Who is this, then ?” for he 
had all this while supposed the inter- 
esting orphan was before him.—‘“‘ Her 
name is Lalista,—she is the wealthiest 
ward in Sidon.” Though somewhat a- 
bashed at this discovery, and chagrined 
at thesinister interpretation the conduct 
he had already determined to pursue 
might be subjected to, he went home, 
however, devising schemes to bring 
about a second interview. The wards 
of those times were rather more strictly 
guarded than those of our days. But, 
by securing the confidence of the aunt, 
he soon succeeded in enjoying large 
opportunities of access to the precious 
jewel she had in her possession. Aris- 
tus was a man of fortune, talent, and 
fine accomplishments ; and the per- 
fect integrity of his heart imbued his 
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manners with a familiar simplicity, 
the great charm, and almost insepar- 
able companion of superior minds, 
Lalista, though gay and talkative in 
public, possessed more valuable qua- 
lities than a first-sight judge would 
have been inclined to allow. Pre 
paration for uninterrupted exhibitions, 
which great beauty seems to entail on 
its possessors, left no time for reflec. 
tion, and concealed her true character 
from herself, while her conversation, 
extempore in the strictest sense, and 
not unfrequently at variance with the 
cool dictates of a judgment naturally 
sound, and a very affectionate bosom, 
rendered it as great a mystery to others, 
The more he discovered of his mistress, 
the more was Aristus satisfied with the 
reasonableness of his passion, which 
he found it impossible any longer fo 
conceal; and he delighted himself 
with the idea of snatching her from 
the dissipating whirlpool of fashion- 
able life, where the fruit of' all her 
virtues was perishing, from the im- 
possibility of their acting for a suffi- 
cient length of time in one direction, 
and of maturing the noble principles 
of her nature in the bosom of com- 
ae retirement. One day, when 

er looks were even more complacent 
than usual, and some indistinct sus- 
picion of a certain rival had made him 
resolve to hasten an explanation, he 
ventured to declare his love in the 
precise language used by ardent young 
men on such occasions. Though his 
eyes had expressed the same thing a 
thousand times, and she had long won- 
dered at the slow progress his ideas 
made towards his tongue, Lalista con- 
trived to listen to this avowal as a 
young fawn does to an unexpected 
clap of thunder. At first she was 
thrown into the most amazing confu- 
sion, and frowned with fascinating 
sweetness on the object of her terror. 
By and by she begins to think mea- 
sures necessary for her safety,—spoke 
seriously of withdrawing, or of calling 
in some third person to turn the con- 
versation on less alarming topics,—and 
concluded by permitting him to fold 
her in his arms, and impress his very 
soul on her lips. 

But this state of matters was too 
delicious to continue; for as those 
persons who are acquainted with the 
extravagant temper of fortune know 
assuredly, when that goddess puts on 
too smiling an aspect, and prates in 
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terms of remarkable tenderness and 
affection, that she is just on the point 
of sousing you in a torrent of abuse. 
Scarcely had they exchanged vows to 
love each other for an incredible length 
of time, when a random visitor was 
announced, on whose approach, al- 
most at the same instant with his pro- 
locutor, the lady seemed confused in 
good earnest, and hastily retired.— 
This was no other than Deinus, of 
whose proceedings I must now take a 
short review. 

Deinus had accomplished the pur- 

es of his embassy with a success 
that never failed him, and on his re- 
turn, proceeded in the road of prefer- 
ment with augmented celerity. Hav- 
ing gone, on the death of his father, 
to look after his estates in the coun- 
try, he discovered a very handsome 
domain contiguous to one of his, for 
which he accordingly conceived an 
unfeigned attachment ; and no sooner 
understood that it appertained to a 
young heiress of unbounded expecta- 
tions besides, than he hastened back to 
town to secure his prize. His first re- 
ception would not have been very pa- 
latable to the primitive and harmless 
lovers met with in modern novels. 
The lady laughed immoderately at his 
bandy legs, censured the whole plan of 
his construction, and made all her ac- 
quaintance merry with stories of her 
amorous dwarf. But Deinus was not 
a person to allow his centre to be 
shaken by a battery of this sort. He 
knew that deformity needs only to be 
made familiar to be forgotten; and 
that the supposed generosity of this 
act renders the mind so well satisfied 
with itself, that a portion of its com- 
placency reverts, by a kind of natural 
justice, to the object of what now ap- 
pears unreasonable contempt. He pre- 
sented himself, therefore, before her 
as often as he could invent a tenable 
pretext, continuing to supply her, at 
a trifling expense to his own pride, 
with fresh materials for family and 
visiting amusement, till the idea of 
him was familiarized, and constituted 
a part of the furniture of her mind. 
This point being gained, he seized a 
more advanced post, and proceeded to 
instruct her regarding the management 
of her domain, on the sorry state of 
which he descanted with great feeling 
and pathos. A considerable portion 
of it, he said, if not absolutely over 
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flowed, was in perpetual danger of 
being so, an event which would utterl 
deface it, as it was surrounded on all 
sides but one by cross-grained neigh- 
bours, who, envying her beauty and 
accomplishments, would not permit 
an outlet to be formed for the water 
through their possessions. Leaving 
her to perplex herself a few days with 
this dilemma, he returned with the 
plan of a monstrous drain he had for- 
merly projected through his own 
grounds to the verge of hers, which, 
being carried a little farther, would 
entirely obviate the dreaded calamity. 
The lady was hugely pleased with the 
ingenuity of this expedient, and the 
lover, pushing his advantage, explained 
the propriety of uniting the estates 
for ever, hinting intelligibly enough 
at the means by which it might be ac- 
complished. After a laborious fit of 
laughter, upon mature reflection, she 
could not certainly discover wherein 
lay the absurdity of this proposal ; and 
though at that time she loved Aristus 
with all her strength, she found that 
something or other had made a power- 
ful diversion in favour of his rival. 
Matters were in this doubtful state 
when the events above mentioned took 
place; and having enlightened the 
reader on this point, I return to the 
main body of the narrative. 

The two friends saluted very civilly, 
and as they had ever done, with a 
hearty contempt for each other. Aris- 
tus was too full of ecstacy to converse 
long with an uninspired person, and 
Deinus too glad of his absence to be 
very eager to detain him. What he 
had already learned made him trem- 
ble for his success, and he began to 
curse the unwarrantable tardiness of 
his former operations. Lalista return 
ed, however, but with a countenance 
which boded him no good. Cou- 
tempt, anger, and disdain, were ex- 
pressed in every feature. Indeed she 
seemed horribly chagrined, and ready 
to burst into a passion of tears. She 
evidently came to chide, and if once 
high words arose, it was hard to guess 
how far she might inflame herself. 
Deinus, therefore, with the dexterity 
of a cunning man on the point of being 
blown up, drew from his pocket a 
string of pearls, reserved for such an 
emergency, so large, so genuine, and 
so numerous, that her eyes were in- 
stantly dazzled, and before she could 
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utter one word good or bad, he hung 
them round her neck ; saying, with a 
smile, he had obtained many more for 
her of superior value at the court of 
Alexander, which he hoped soon to 
have the happiness of presenting to 
her on their wedding-day. No sooner 
was the weight of them felt on her 
bosom, than the whole economy of her 
love for Aristus was annihilated, and 
the half-forgotten plan of improve- 
ments rushed back on her imagination 
with tenfold impetuosity. It would 
only insult the penetration of man- 
kind to suppose it necessary to add, 
that they were married next day, and 
that a few weeks thereafter, the lady 
commenced a fiend’s life of remorse 
and melancholy. 

Aristus bore this reverse with less 
patience than might have been ima- 
gined. He eat little for several days, 
and spoke still less. At length he 
declared himself a man unfit for this 
world, and retired from his native city 
to spend the remainder of his life in 
the philosophic groves of the Academy. 
Here his mind soon recovered its nat- 
ural serenity, retaining few visible 
marks of the rude points of society b 
which it had been lacerated, thoug 
he sometimes remarked, that a man 
should conceal all his good qualities 
from his mistress, observing, at the 
same time, that her own equivocal 
ones afford the best handles for secur- 
ing her. F. 


—=_-_ 
ON THE RESEARCHES AT POMPEII. 


MR EDITOR, 


I oBserveDd, with much satisfaction, 
in the “ Literary and Scientific Intel- 
ligence” of your Second Number, p. 
192, some account of the researches 
now making among the ruins of 
Pompeii. Regarding this as one of 
the most interesting scientific pro- 
ceedings of the present age, I cannot 
avoid expressing my hopes, that you 
will devote future columns of your 
journal to similar accounts of the pro- 
gress of this vast undertaking; and 
I am hence encouraged to suggest, 
how greatly it would tend to enliven 
the interest of such notices, if you 
were to give a preparatory general 
sketch of the history of these extraor- 
dinary relics of former splendour, and, 


in particular, of the progress that has 
been already made in the exhumation 
of acity, that, after having been bu- 
ried for so many centuries, has arisen 
unchanged from the ashes that origin- 
ally overwhelmed it. 

As a testimony of the general inter- 
est excited by the grand survey now 
pursuing for the restoration of this 
place to its primitive state of existence, 
and of the instructive results that may 
be expected from its accomplishment, 
as conducive to the illucidation of an- 
cient customs and habits of society, I 
beg to cite a passage from a highly 
interesting memoir on the subject, 
commenced (though I believe hever 
completed) in a very ably conducted 
Italian journal. ‘ Una citta che da 
circa diciassette secoli nascosta sorge 
intera sotto i facili sforzi della vanga ; 
che tali offre monumenti da non las- 
ciare alcun dubbio, né sull’ epoca in 
cui fii da vulcanica eruzione sepolta, 
né sul grado alto di splendore a cui 


‘ era a quell’ epoca giunta, é certamen- 


te un oggetto straordinario di stupore, 
riserbuto soltanto alle classiche sponde 
dell’ antica Partenope. In Ercolano 
e Pompei veggonsi due intere citta 
fuggite dalle revoluzioni degli anni e 
degli uomini, e rimeste tutte ad un 
tratto, come per una specie di magico 
sonno, nello stato medesimo in cui 
furono sorprese, in mezzo a tutti i mo- 
ti della vita; l’'ultimo giorno di queste 
citta infelici, ci si presenta di nuovo, e 
quale gia fu per gli sventurati loro a- 
bitanti. Non avvi spettacolo pid di 
questo atto a eccitare con forza l’im- 
maginazione, e senza dubbio, le ri- 
cerche che hanno per oggetto di farci 
conoscere dei dettagli a cid apparte- 
nenti saranno accolte con il piu vero 
interesse.”* 

The valuable report from which 
this extract is drawn, contains some 
hints towards forming an estimate of 
the probable extent and disposition of 
this city, calculated from the dimen- 
sions of its existing walls and situa- 
tion of its gates, with various particu- 
lars relative to the edifices and other 
relics remaining, as far as yet discov- 
ered, in a great degree, in their ori- 
ginal magnificence and grandeur. 

SIMPLEX. 


May 11, 1817. 





* V. L’Italico, tom. 3tio, p. 60. 
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sEMORANDUMS OF A VIEW-HUNTER. 
No I, 





Shakespeare's Cliff. 


SaLieD forth at seven in the morn- 
ing, without giving any warning to my 
indolent companions, who seemed to 
feel none of the inspiration of the view- 
hunting power. 

After looking round the harbour, 
part of which they were busy in re- 
pairing, pushed on towards Shake- 
speare's Cliff. Found the people of all 
classes frank, civil, and willing to give 
information. I attributed this partly 
to their incomes depending much on 
strangers, and partly to the manners 
on the other side. I had not yet been 
across. Passed the fortifications, which 
are extensive and strong; but they 
have lost much of their interest, as 
they now seem useless. Under the 
alarm of invasion, their importance 
would even have added to their pic- 
turesqueness. 

The highest part of the Cliff, which 
has been named after a dramatist, the 
first of modern, and superior to any of 
the ancient times, must be, I should 
think, four or five hundred feet above 
the beach. The sea view from hence 
is truly magnificent. The morning 
was clear and calm, and the silver sea 
almost as motionless as a lake. Seve- 
ral vessels were passing lazily along 
both ways. The coast of France seem- 
ed not much farther off than that of 
Fife from Musselburgh, but none of 
the objects on it distinct. Examined 
this view in all its bearings for some 
time ; and as I looked along the sub- 
lime winding wall of chalky cliffs, 
stretching to the west, which forms 
part of the southern boundary of the 
island, I felt emotions which, I trust, 
are natural to the British heart. 

After making some prudent slow ad- 
vances, I brought my head to bear 
looking down “this dizzy height for a 
minute. On retiring a few steps to a 
safer station, I thought of the minute 
description of this Cliff given by our 
dramatist, and which has been the 
cause of its being honoured with his 
name. 

“* How fearful 
And dizzy ’tis, to cast one’s eyes so low! 
The crows and choughs, that wing the mid- 
Way air, 
Show scarce so gross as beetles. Halfway 
down 
Vou. I. 
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Hangs one that gathers samphire ; dreadful 
trade ! 


Methinks he seems no bigger than his head. 
The fishermen, that walk upon the beach, 
eS mice; and yon tall anchoring 


Diminish’d to her cock ; her cock, a buoy, 

Almost too small for sight. The murmur- 
ing surge, 

That on the unnumbered idle pebbles chafes, 

Cannot be heard sohigh. I’ll look no more, 

Lest my brain turn, and the deficient sight 

Topple down headlong.” 

I was informed, that there is still 
one man who occasionally follows the 
* dreadful trade” of gathering sam- 
phire by means of a ladder and a rope. 

Having now done as much as a 
view-hunter could with safety, I was 
satisfied. As a token of my success, 
and to amuse my companions, I carried 
off the flower of a very large thistle 
that was flourishing on the highest 
part of the Cliff, and seemed proud of 
the place where it grew. 





A Breakfast. 

Called at the hotel. The mistress 
said I had time to go up to the Castle. 
I took the hint. Peeped into some of 
the vaults or excavations in the chalk, 
which are deep and high, and serve 
for storehouses and cellars. Passed 
the bathing-ground. About half a 
dozen of machines. The descent from 
the shingle is very steep. The ma- 
chines are let down by a rope from a 
windlass. Ascended the Castlehill. 
The road winds round, and up the 
hill, in a very pleasing style. As I 
was going to enter through a gate, 
about 100 feet lower than the base of 
the wall, where there is a battery, a 
little old man came up to me, and told 
me there was no thoroughfare there ; 
but that he was one of the under war- 
dens, and he would shew me the 
whole. I should have been happier to 
have followed him as a guide than he 
to have conducted me ; but I thought 
I had not time ; and after wavering un- 
pleasantly for a minute or two, I forced 
myself to plead an excuse for the pre- 
sent. He saw my anxiety to enter 
with him, and pressed me the more. 
It would only take a quarter of an 
hour. I could not spare even that. 
To my great annoyance, for I had a 
strong desire to comply with his wishes, 
this little old under warden followed 
me with the perseverance of a French 
beggar. 

Distanced him in the ascent. My 
3B 
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time was waning fast. Posted up the 
hill. Passed the turnpike gate to get 
a view of the contour of the eastern 
side of the castle. It is a very exten- 
sive old building. The view to the 
west quite Scottish. ‘The Priory in 
the bottom seems to be of considerable 
extent, of the old buttress kind of 
architecture. The dell, looking back 
into the country, strongly resembles a 
Scottish glen. Descended, but could 
not possibly resist running up and 
passing through the northern gate. 
The walls of vast thickness. The hol- 
low just by, which I took at first for 
the gate, is formed by a building jut- 
ting over. In the inner part of the 
gate-arch found a centinel’s room. An 
old invalid civilly asked me if I wished 
to see the castle, and said there was a 
gentleman waiting to go round. I 
excused myself again. He was not 
half so pressing as the little old under 
warden. ‘Took a peep of the square 
between the ramparts and the castle, 
and then descended as rapidly as I 
could. Some small bells ringing at 
the side of the road attracted my no- 
tice. I perceived they were rung all 
the way from the debtor’s window. I 
attended to the charitable sound. The 
little old under warden made his ap- 
pearance again, but I was out of his 
sight instantly. 

Reached the hotel a little past nine. 
Found my companions, who had 
breakfasted, sallying forth. 'They al- 
armed me with the information that 
the packet was on the very point of 
sailing. At the same time the mate, 
attending to get my luggage, confirm- 
ed my alarm. To lose a day, and such 
a day for crossing! The thought was 
not to be borne. Pressed the waiter 
and the rest in grand style. A city 
Smart of the first order, too late in 
setting out for a review, or to see some 
other spectacle, could scarcely have 
done it in a grander. And a dragoon, 
when the enemy is approaching, might 
swallow his breakfast more complete- 
IY but he could not more rapidly, 
than I swallowed mine. While I 
poured out one cup the waiter poured 
another. The first was hot water 
scarcely discoloured, the second was 
without sugar, and the third without 
both sugar and milk. Moses, the 


money-changer, who had attended this 
morning again, with the hope of in- 
ducing me to take gold for my paper, 
seeing me in such a furor of hurry, 
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kept at a prudent distance, and then 
retreated. Met the waiter bringing 
the hot rolls for my breakfast, as I ad- 
vanced to the bar to pay my bill. Had 
barely time to listen to the civil folk 
of the Paris, who hoped I had found 
myself so comfortable as to recommend 
their house ; but their civil tone some- 
what cooled my fervour, and made me 
give them a kind answer. Unfortu- 
nately, at this moment, a lad came for 
the rest of my things. The fervour 
returned with this second alarm. I 
posted on to the custom-house, re- 
solved to take a boat to pursue the 
packet, and there I found all things as 
cool and deliberate as any person could 
wish. I learned the vessel would be 
ready to sail in an hour or two. The 
mate advised me to send back the boy 
with my things to the inn, till he 
should tell me when it would be ne-~ 
cessary to send them to the packet. 

Such was the close of this false a- 
larm. I now, however, felt relieved. 
The only thing I regretted, was losing 
the comforts which I had anticipated 
from my breakfast, after my long and 
varied morning’s hunting on Shake- 
speare’s Cliff, and round Dover Castle. 

They are not very particular in ex- 
amining the luggage in leaving Dover, 
as, of course, they don’t care how 
many contraband articles are carried 
to France, with the exception of gold ; 
and that at present, from its low price, 
and the demand for French gold, was 
a matter of very little concern ; and 
when people reach good sense on the 
subject of metal money, it will be of 
no concern whatever. Walked to the 
quay, and saw three horses, with a 
carriage, and one or two gigs, slung 
into our packet. The current of emi- 
gration seems to be still decidedly 
stronger towards the Continent. Saw 
a packet come in from Calais. Had 
only about twenty passengers aboard. 
One of the packets that sailed a few 
days before for Calais carried over 
nearly a hundred. The two currents 
will be more equal by-and-by. 





Passage to Calais. 

After waiting for about two hours, 
we were summoned aboard. The 
people kept crowding to the last, as 
only one vessel was to sail this tide. 
Got under weigh at length. The day 
was remarkably fine, and the wind, 
what there was of it, being westerly, 
was fair. Though the breeze was 
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slight, with the assistance of the tide 
we got on at the rate of three knots 
an hour. 

Not many ships in sight, but I per- 
ceived one that looked very large com- 
ing up the Channel. I asked the cap- 
tain if he thought it a ship of war. 
He said,—Oh ! not very large. It may 
be a West Indiaman. As we neared 
each other its size became more con- 
spicuous, and the captain said it might 
be a frigate. It was so evidently com- 
. ing across our way, that I feared, from 
the slightness of the breeze, we might 
get foul of each other. The steers- 
man had no such fear, for he kept 
steadily on his course. She was now 
seen to be a two-decker. Counted, I 
think, fifteen guns on her lower deck. 
The captain then pronounced her to 
be a 74, which was most probably 
working her way to Sheerness to be 
paid off. 

She passed a-head of us, within a- 
bout 100 yards. Every particle of sail 
was set, and she presented a spectacle 
equally beautiful and grand. I had 
often wished to see a lire of battle 
ship in full array, and now I was gra- 
tified to the utmost of my wish. As 
she passed we took off our hats and 
huzsaed. We saw the officers and 
men very distinctly. When she had 
advanced about 3 or 400 yards I 
heard the boatswain’s whistle, and saw 
the men on the round top in motion. 
In a few seconds she was about on her 
tack. ‘This gave me two or three new 
views of a 74 under sail. Every view 
was beautiful, grand, and picturesque. 
Not an eye upon our deck but was 
turned towards her, though few of the 
spectators seemed to share fully in my 
enthusiasm. The beauty of the day, 
and the calmness, added to the agree- 
ableness of the sight. 1 said instinct- 
ively, I am satisfied. I have sometimes 
thought, that I am rather lucky as a 
view-hunter. 

A breeze sprung up. Got on about 
six knotsan hour. The white cliffs of 
Albion began now visibly to recede, 
and those of France as visibly to ap- 
proach. The latter also are white and 
chalky along the coast towards Bou- 
logne, but not so high. We had some 
sickness, and the unpleasing symptoms 
of it; but, from the wind being fair 
as well as gentle, the exhibitions of 
the packet-picturesque were, I believe, 
much below par either for variety or im- 
pressiveness. We had several very fine 
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young female islanders on board. They 
evidently suffered from this scourge 
of travellers by sea, but they exhibit- 
ed their sufferings as elegantly as 
sible. It is dangerous, however, en 
view-hunter to meddle with this species 
of the picturesque, and though he can- 
not entirely escape seeing, he can be 
prudent and say nothing. One acci- 
dent, for the advantage of future beaux, 
may be recorded. 

A beau about sixteen, who was 
bound with his father and sisters from 
Dover, on a trip of pleasure to Calais, 
was very qualmish. He lay with his 
head upon the edge of the gunwale. 
This appeared to me, as well as ‘to 
his father, to place his hat in rather-a 
dangerous predicament. His father 
spoke to him about it, but he was so 
qualmish that he did not attend to the 
advice. At length, from some motion 
in the vessel, over went his hat. He 
contrived to raise himself, and called 
out to stop the vessel. This produced 
a laugh. Our young beau looked after 
his chapeau (which had lately cost 
twenty-five shillings), as it tilted over 
the waves, with a mixture of vexation 
and sickness ; a kind of indolent re- 
gret. It was a study for a painter. 
There was a smile on most other 
countenances. He at length twisted 
his handkerchief round his head, and 
laid the said head down exactly where 
it was before. A memento to careless- 
ness, as his father justly said, and a 
punishment for obstinacy in not tak- 
ing prudent advice. The whole form- 
ed a fine subject for that unrivalled 
painter after nature, Wilkie. 

At length obtained a glimpse of the 
steeple at Calais right a-head. The 
country to the west is hilly and green, 
but naked, being without wood and 
apparently houses. ‘The atmosphere 
over Calais was charged with black 
watery-looking clouds, which shed an 
unpleasing gloom over the landscape, 
while, on turning our eyes back to 
Dover, we saw the sky clear and the 
sun shining brightly. The British 
landscape thus assumed a more vivid 
appearance of gaiety from the dark 
scowling scene before us. This was 
so contrary to all the fancies we have 
had sported about the skies and climate 
of the two countries, that I began to 
query, whether I should not find a 
good deal of the common ideas, as 
usual, drawn more from imagination 
or prejudice than from facts. 
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The tide failed us, and we were ob- 
liged to come to anchor about half a 
mile to the east of the mole. We 
made our passage in about four hours. 
We had seen a number of boats push- 
ing from the harbour, and we were 
told it was for us they were labouring 
out. We soon found the information 
correct. Five or six came round the 
vessel. All the crews seemed as if in 
a hostile fury, and made a hideous 
noise. This being my first visit to 
France, of course I was more atten- 
tive to making observations, and every 
thing impressed me more strongly from 
its novelty. These boats appeared old, 
dirty, and uncomfortable. Nor did 
they inspire the idea of safety at all. 
The men were not more prepossessing. 
They were stout, but not well-looking. 
They were all in a bustle and confu- 
sion, working, as it were, against each 
other, without judgment. There seem- 
ed to be no master, or rather all seem- 
ed to be masters. They were as fu- 
riously busy as angry bees; but the 
result did not correspond with the ap- 

ance of labour. I did not much 
ike trusting myself with them ; for 
though there was not much wind there 
was a little surf. 

The confusion and bustle in the 
boats seemed to have communicated 
themselves to the packet. All wanted 
to get their luggage at once. There 
was nothing for some minutes but run- 
ning against each other and bawling. 
After having sung out till I was tired, 
I at length obtained my portmanteau, 
and got into the rickety boat with 
about a dozen more. We sat down, 
pretty closely stowed, on wet seats, 
with our feet on large wet stones. Af- 
ter a good deal of bawling and bustle, 
on the part of the crew, we pushed 
from the ship. 

The boatman who appeared to take 
the lead, if there was any master or 
servant among them, had a strongly 
marked countenance. The sentinel 
that appears as if hung in a chain, in 
Hogarth’s Gate of Calais, was a beauty 
to him. On seeing him, I thought to 
myself, that those caricature prints of 
the French face with us are in reality 
not caricature. ButI gradually changed 
my opinion the more I saw of France. 
I do not recollect meeting with such 
another countenance through the whole 
of my tour. Though no beauty, he 
seemed rather good natured. Indeed 
all the rest, after they had hoisted 


their sail and taken their places, were 
quiet and civil. They did not seem 
to be too fond of working; and the 
tide ebbing strongly down the inside 
of the mole, a number of men upon it 
took us in tow. 

This mole is of a considerable length. 
As we were drawn slowly up to the 
harbour, I took a comparing look 
around me; and I confess this first 
survey did not elevate my ideas. It 
might be mere fancy, but the gate of 
Britain, Dover, seemed to me to indi- 
eate a flourishing country, while the 
gate of France, Calais, appeared to fore- 
token a country rather in a stationary, 
if not a decaying, condition. 

On touching land we were sur- 
rounded by a host of porters, each at- 
tempting to carry off part of the lug- 
gage. I expected never to have seen 
a particle of mine again. This affair 
might easily be better managed in 
France. The boats should all land at 
one place, and an officer acquainted 
with the British language, witha soldier 
or two to keep the rabble of porters 
back till things were adjusted, and it 
was ascertained which articles were, and 
which were not, to be taken to the 
searching-house. He would also quiet 
the apprehensions of the passengers, by 
informing them how they were to pro- 
ceed. But, as we found it, the whole was 
a mass of noise and confusion. Every 
one was speaking, pushing, defending 
his luggage against the porters, and 
uncertain what to do. Nor did the 
gendarme, who received us on the 
steps, show any disposition to assist us 
by giving us information. He confin- 
ed his speaking to merely asking for 
our passports. 

I at length quitted the boat with 
above half a dozen of porters, one car- 
rying my portmanteau, one my sac de 
nuit,—a third my great coat, and a 
fourth my umbrella,—while three or 
four more followed pestering me to 
give them something to carry ; and, as 
I moved onward, I still kept a sharp eye 
upon my French baggage-bearers. Near 
the searching-house I met a British- 
looking man, who asked me in English 
if I came from the Paris hotel at Dover. 
This I afterwards found to be Mr 
Maurice, the master of the hotel to 
which I was going. He sent off a 
young man with me, and said the bag- 
gage would be perfectly safe. I still, 
however, kept now and then looking 
behind with some apprehension. Had 
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I then known the French honesty in 
these points, I should have been quite 
at my ease. 

I had long neglected my French, 
and I was very rusty in it. I resolved, 
however, to use it on every occasion. 
But that language sinks so many let- 
ters in pronunciation, while the natives 
speak this shortened dialect with such 
rapidity, that it is extremely difficult 
for a foreigner at first to follow them. 
In vain I said doucement, doucement, 
parlez doucement. ‘They all hurried 
on as fast as ever, and I was still left 
in the lurch. The French pronuncia- 
tion may be said to be a short-hand 
with respect to the spelling. 

I soon found the inconvenience of 
not being able to understand them. It 
was in vain I contrived to ask a ques- 
tion. 'They seem by no means to be 
a quick people in conceiving your 
meaning. In this point I found them 
far inferior to our own people. I did, 
however, generally succeed in making 
them comprehend me ; but, from their 
short-hand pronunciation, I could not 
understand them. I was therefore at 
a great loss, and, at first, not a little 
uncomfortable. 

On reaching the hotel I was left to 
shift for myself. I found my way to 
the box-office, and I contrived to ascer- 
tain, that, as I ‘was a passenger all 
through, I might, if I chose, set off 
that evening at seven. I ‘did choose 
this, and now I became anxious to re- 
cover my passport in time. 


——— 
JOHNSON’S SCOTS MUSICAL MUSEUM. 


MR EDITOR, 
OxssERvVING a reference to Johnson’s 
Musical Museum in the ‘‘ Remarks 
on the Humour of Ancient Scottish 
Songs,” I beg leave to send you a short 
account of that valuable repository of 
the lyric poetry and music of Scotland. 

The plan of the work was originally 
suggested to Mr James Johnson, music 
engraver in Edinburgh, by the late 
William Tytler of Woodhouselee, Esq. 
and the Rev. Dr Thomas Blacklock. 
The former wrote an excellent disser- 
tation on Scottish music, and the lat- 
ter was well known, and esteemed as a 
most worthy man and an ingenious 
poet. 

With regard to Scottish songs, these 
gentlemen, both good judges of the 
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subject, were of opinion, that those 
wild, yet pathetic and melodious 
strains,—those fine breathings and 
heartfelt touches in our songs, which 
true genius can alone express,—were 
bewildered and utterly lost in a noisy 
accompaniment of instruments. In 
their opinion, the full chords of 2 
thorough bass ought to be used spa- 
ringly and with judgment, not to over- 
power, but to support and strengthen 
the voice at proper pauses: that the 
air itself should be first played over, 
by way of symphony or introduction 
to the song ; and at the close of every 
stanza, a few bars of the last part of 
the melody should be repeated, as a 
relief to the voice, which it gracefully 
sets off: that the performer, however, 
ought to be left entirely at liberty to 
vary the symphonic accompaniment 
according to his own judgment, skill, 
fancy, and taste: that he ought not to 
be cramped or confined by written 
symphonies, which, although contrived 
with every possible ingenuity and art, 
become, by frequent repetition, equally 
dull, uniform, and insipid, as if they 
were immutably fixed on a barrel or- 
gan. In their opinion, a Scottish song 
admits of no cadence or ¢apricious 
descant at the close of the tune, though 
a fine shake, which can easily be ac- 
quired by a little practice at an early 
period, when the vocal organs are 
young and flexible, forms an excellent 
embellishment. 

** A Scottish song thus performed,” 
says Mr Tytler, ‘ is among the high- 
est entertainments to a musical genius. 
An artist on the violin may display 
the magic of his fingers, in running 
from the top to the bottom of the 
finger-board in various intricate ca- 
pricios, which, at most, will only ex- 
cite surprise ; while a very middling 
performer, of taste and feeling, in a 
subject that admits of the pathos, will 
touch the heart in its finest sensations. 
Genius and feeling, however, are not 
confined to country or climate. A 
maid at her spinning wheel, who knew 
not a note of music, with a sweet voice 
and the force of a native genius, has 
oft drawn tears from my eyes. That 
gift of Heaven, in short, is not to be 
defined—it can only be felt.” 

The plan of publishing our Scottish 
songs in this simple, elegant, and 
chaste manner, was highly approved 
of by the late Mr Stephen Clarke. 
This celebrated organist and musician 
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readily agreed to select, arrange, and 
Ercan the whole of the i. ; 
a task which, from his brilliant genius, 
fine taste, and profound scientific 
knowledge, he was eminently qualified 
to orm. Johnson, on his t, 
undertook to engrave all the plates 
carefully with his own hands. A 
work was therefore to be expected, 
which, on the one hand, would open 
a far more wide and extensive range 
amid the flowers of Caledonian music 
and poetry than had ever before been 
attempted,—and all this, too, at a 
charge so moderate as to be within 
the reach of every lover of native 
song; whilst, on the other hand, 
the Museum itself, from the com- 
bination of such talents, would in- 
deed be creditable to Scotland as a 
national work: nor was this expecta- 
tion disappointed. Whilst the first 
volume of the work was yet in pro- 
gress, the publisher had the good for- 
tune to become acquainted with Burns, 
who had come to ee for the 
urpose of superintending the printin, 
rr a new pe of his oor neat 
to be published in that city. Burns 
no sooner saw the nature and scope of 
the Museum, than he became its best 
promoter and firmest support. He 
entered at once into the views of the 
publisher, with that disinterestedness 
of friendship and ardency of zeal so 
eminently conspicuous in the character 
of this great bard. In a letter to Mr 
Candlish, he says, ‘‘ I am engaged in 
assisting an honest Scots enthusiast 
(meaning Johnson), a friend of mine, 
who is an engraver, and has taken it 
into his head to publish a collection of 
all our songs set to music, of which 
the words and music are done by 
Scotsmen. This, you will easily guess, 
is an undertaking exactly to my taste. 
I have collected, begged, borrowed, 
and stolen, all the songs I could meet 
with. Pompey’s Ghost, words and 
music, I beg from you immediately, 
to go into his second number: the 
first is already published. I shall shew 
you the first number when I see you 
in Glasgow, which will be in a fort- 
night or less. Do be so kind as send 
me the song in a day or two: you can- 
not imagine how much it will oblige 
me. 

During the further progress of the 
Museum, Burns not only supplied the 
publisher with various songs collected 
from his friends, but likewise com- 


gether wit 


expressly for that work, which are 
admitted to be the finest productions 
of his lyric muse. Burns was quite at 
home in composing for the Museum, 
He seldom, indeed, altered one line, 
or even a single word, of any thing 
that he wrote for the work, after it 
was once committed to paper. John. 
son, though a good engraver, was, 
happily for our bard, neither an ama- 
teur nor a critic: the songs which 
Burns wrote for this work, therefore, 
were the genuine, warm, and unfet- 
tered effusions of his fertile muse. He 
also furnished many charming original 
melodies, collected by himself in va- 
rious parts of Scotland, which, but for 
him, would in all probability have 
been utterly lost or forgotten. Indeed, 
from the month of December 1786, 
down to the period of his death in 
July 1796, Burns was almost the sole 
editor of the poetical department of 
the Museum. Nor did his zeal and 
wishes for its success seem to diminish, 
even at the approach of death. Ina 
letter which he wrote to Johnson on 
the 4th of July 1796, only seventeen 
days before his decease, he thus ex- 
presses himself: ‘‘ How are you, my 
dear friend ? and how comes on your 
fifth volume? Let me hear from you 
as soon as convenient. Your work is 
a great one ; and now that it is nearly 
finished, I see, if we were to begin 
again, two or three things that might 
be mended ; yet I will venture to 
prophesy, that to future ages your 
publication will he the text book and 
standard of Scottish song and music.” 

Our lamented poet lived to see the 
first, second, third, fourth, and the 
greater part of the fifth volume of the 
Museum finished. He had even fur- 
nished Johnson with materials almost 
sufficient to complete the sixth volume, 
which was published after the poet’s 
death. 

At an early period of the work, 
Burns, in a letter to Johnson, com- 
municated a plan which he thought 
would tend much to gratify the pur- 
chasers of the Museum, and even en- 
hance the value of the work. ‘“ Give,” 
says he, “a copy of the Museum to 
my worthy friend Mr Peter Hill, 
bookseller, to bind for me, interleaved 
with blank leaves, exactly as he did 
the Laird of Glenriddel’s, that I may 
insert every anecdote I can learn, to- 
my own criticisms and 
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posed a very great number himself, 
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remarks on the songs. A copy of this 
kind I will leave with you, to publish 
at some after-period, by way of making 
the Museum a book famous to the end 
of time, and you renowned for ever.” 

Johnson immediately sent him an 
interleaved copy; and upon mention- 
ing the improvement that had been 
suggested by the bard to Dr Blacklock, 
Mr Tytler, and some other of his 
friends in Edinburgh, they unani- 
mously approved of the measure, and 

eed to communicate to Burns all 
the anecdotes and remarks they could 
collect respecting the national songs of 
Scotland. Some progress was accord- 
ingly made in this new department ; 
but in consequence of the death of Mr 
Tytler, Dr Blacklock, Mr Masterton, 
Mr Clarke, Mr Burns, and, last of all, 
of the publisher himself, it was never 
brought to a conclusion. What had 
been done, however, was given to the 

ublic in the volume entitled “ Re- 
iques of Robert Burns,” edited by the 
late Mr Cromek. 

The Museum is unquestionably by 
far the most extensive and valuable 
collection of Scottish songs that has 
ever been published. Each of the six 
volumes contains a hundred melodies, 
with a still greater number of songs, 
to which they are adapted. Besides 
those beautiful songs which appear in 
other collections, the Museum presents 
us with many ancient Scottish ballads, 
and a very great variety of those old, 
curious, and exceedingly humorous 
songs, with their original melodies, 
the favourite lyrics of our early ances- 
tors, to be found in no other musical 
publication whatever. It has for a 
considerable time been matter of re- 
gret, that this work has long been out 
of print, and few, if any, copies have 
been seen in the market for some years 
past. 

I have, however, the pleasure of an- 
nouncing to your musical friends, that 
a new and improved edition of the 
Museum is now in a state of forward- 
ness. The original plates, including the 
manuscripts of the poetry and music 
of that work, have been purchased (as 
you perhaps may have heard) by Mr 
Blackwood, from the heirs of Mr John- 
son. That department, which was 
left unfinished, has been committed to 
the charge of a gentleman who was a 
mutual friend of the late publisher 
and the bard, and who had, during 


their lives, collected a variety of mate~ 
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rials for assisting them to complete 
their work. I have seen a consider- 
able part of his manuscript, and have 
been permitted to take some extracts 
from it, which I now present to your 
readers. Scotus. 


** Sone 66. Guilderoy. 

‘* This song is improperly titled in John- 
son’s Museum. It should have been called, 
* Ah, Chloris, could I now but sit,’ to the 
tune of Guilderoy. The tender and pathetic 
stanzas in the Museum were composed by 
the Right Honourable Duncan Forbes, Lord 
President of the Court of Session in Scot- 
land, about the year 1710. They were ad- 
dressed to Miss Mary Rose, the elegant and 
accomplished daughter of Hugh Rose, Esq. 
of Kilravock. To this lady, with whom he 
had been acquainted from her infancy, he 
was afterwards united in marriage. She 
bore him one son, who was his heir and 
successor; but Mrs Forbes did not long 
survive this event. His Lordship, however, 
remained a widower from that time till his 
decease, which happened on the 10th of 
December 1747, in the sixty-third year of 
his age. His remains were interred in the 
Greyfriars’ church-yard. 

** It is not a little curious, that Ritson 
places the song, ‘ Ah, Chloris,’ at the head 
of his collection of English songs, and ob- 
serves, that he never heard of its having 
been set to music. Perhaps it did not at 
that time occur to him, that a Scotchman 
might be able to write very good English, 
or that every person of musical taste, from 
Berwick to Johnny Groat’s House, could 
have set him right with regard to the music, 
had he thought proper to make any inquiry 
about it during his residence in Scotland. 

** With respect to the hero of the ballad 
properly called ‘ Guilderoy,’ we learn the 
following particulars from Spalding and 
other historians. Guilderoy was a notorious 
freebooter in the Highlands of Perthshire, 
who, with his gang, for a considerable time 
infested the country, committing the most 
barbarous outrages on the inhabitants. 
Seven of these ruffians, however, were at 
length apprehended, through the vigilance 
and activity of the Stewarts of Athole, and 
coriducted to Edinburgh, where they were 
tried; condemned, and executed, in Febru- 
ary 1638. Guilderoy, seeing his accom- 
plices taken and hanged, went up, and in 
revenge burned several houses belonging to 
the Stewarts in Athole. This new atrocity 
was the prelude to his ruin. A proclama- 
tion was issued, offering £1000 for his ap- 
prehension. The inhabitants rose en masse, 
and pursued him from place to place, till at 
length he, with five more of his associates, 
was overtaken and secured. They were 
next carried to Edinburgh, where, after 
trial and conviction, they expiated their 
offences on the gallows in the month of 
July 1638. 
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‘6 If we may place any reliance on tradi- 


tional it would seem that Guilderoy 
belonged to the proscribed ‘* Clan Gregor,’ 
and the ballad was composed, not long 


after his death, by a young woman of no 
mean talent, who unfortunately became at- 
tached to this daring robber, and had coha- 
bited with him for some time before his 
execution. That the ballad was well known 
in England in 1650, is evident from a black 
letter copy of it, printed at least as early as 
that date. There is another copy of it, 
with some slight variations, in Playford’s 
** Wit and Mirth,” first edition of vol. iii. 
printed in 1702. Both these copies, how- 
ever, h ing several stanzas of 
real poetical merit, contained many indeli- 
cate’ luxuriances, that required the aid of 
the pruning-hook. This was performed by 
a lady in every respect qualified for such an 
undertaking, namely, Miss Halket of Pit- 
ferran, afterwards married to Sir Henry 
Wardlaw of Pitreavie in Fifeshire, the well- 
known authoress of Hardiknute. In Lady 
Wardlaw’s amended copy, which did not 
appear till after her death, some of the old 
stanzas are retained, others retouched or 
expunge, and several from her own pen 
are added. The ballad, in its present shape, 
is now excellent and unexceptionable. It 
is rather long for insertion here, but it may 
be seen in the collections of Herd, Ritson, 
Gilchrist, and many others.” 


** Sone 37. 


*‘ This beautiful song, as well as the first 
set of the tune, are the composition of Mr 
John Lowe, who was born at Kenmore in 
Galloway, in the year 1750. His father 
was er to the Honourable Mr Gordon 
of Kenmore, son of that unfortunate noble- 
man who paid the forfeit of his life and 
titles for his adherence to the House of 
Stuart in 1715. Lowe was the eldest son 
of a numerous family, and received a pretty 
liberal education at the parish school of 
Kells. At the age of fourteen, he was 
bound rentice to a respectable weaver 
of the po of Heron, father of the late 
Robert Heron, author of the History of 
Scotland in six volumes, and other works. 
This profession, though dictated by the ne- 
cessity of a parent, was neither congenial to 
the feelings nor genius of young Lowe. By 
his own industry, however, he was after- 
wards enabled to place himself under the 
tuition of Mr Mackay, then schoolmaster of 
Carsphairn, an eminent master of the lan- 
guages. Lowe at this time employed his 
evenings in teaching church-music, as he 
possessed a very just ear, sung well, and 
played with considerable skill upon the 
viokin. in. These qualities, added to a happy 
temper and a fine flow of animal spirits, 
soon gained him many friends, through 
whose assistance our was, in 1771, 


Mary’s Dream. 


enabled to enter himself a student of divi- 
nity in the university of Edinburgh. On 
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his first return from college, he became 
tutor in the family of Mr M‘Ghie of Airds, 
an amiable ee gentlemen, who had 
several beautiful daughters. In this ro. 
mantic abode, so favourable to the descrip. 
tive muse, Lowe composed many little 
pieces, of which it is to be regretted that 
few copies are now to be found, tho 
there are songs of his composition still sung 
by the common people of the Glenkens in 
Galloway. He also composed a pretty long 
pastoral, entitled, ‘ Morning, a Poem,’ 
which is still preserved in his own hand. 
writing. He likewise attempted to write a 
tragedy, but no part of it is now to be 
found. About this time Mr Alexander 
Miller, a surgeon, who had been engaged 
to Mary, one of the young ladies of Airds, 
was unfortunately lost at sea; an event 
which would probably have been forgotten, 
but for the exquisitely tender and pathetic 
song of * Mary’s Dream,’ which has given 
to it immortality. It is presumed that our 
poet was sensibly alive to the misfortunes 
of a young lady, whose sister had inspired 
him also with the tenderest passion ; but it 
was not their fate to be united. 

** After finishing his studies at the Divi- 
nity Hall, and seeing no prospect of obtain- 
ing a living in his native country, Mr Lowe, 
in 1773, embarked for America. For some 
time he acted as tutor to the family of a 
brother of the great Washington ; a situa- 
tion which supplied some hopes of advance- 
ment. He next opened an academy for 
the education of young gentlemen, in Fre- 
dericksburgh, Virginia, which was given 
up upon his taking orders in the church of 
England. After this event he married a 
Virginian lady, who unfortunately proved 
his ruin. She was not only regardless of 
his happiness, but even unfaithful to his 
bed. Overwhelmed with shame, disappoint- 
ment, and sorrow, the vigour of his consti- 
tution was broken, and he fell into an un- 
timely grave in 1798, in the forty-eighth 
year of his age. His remains were interred 
under the shade of two palm trees near 
Fredericksburgh, without even a stone to 
write, * Mary, weep no more for me.’ 

** This truly elegant and popular ballad, 
however, was originally composed by Lowe 
in the Scottish dialect, before he gave it the 
polished English form. As the older ballad 
may be interesting, even in its rude form, 
to some readers, it is here subjoined. 


1 
*¢ The lovely moon had ciimb’d the hill 
Where eagles big aboon the Dee, 
And, like the looks of a lovely dame, 
Brought joy to every body’s ee: 
A’ but sweet Mary, deep in sleep, 
Her thoughts on Sandy, far at sea ; 
A voice drapt saftly on her ear— 
* Sweet Mary, weep nae mair for me!’ 


2 
** She lifted up her waukening een, 
To see from whence the voice might be, 














And there she saw Sandy stand, 
Pale, bending on her hi Ww ee. 

* O Mary dear, lament nae mair! 
I’m in death’s thraws aneath the sea ; 

Thy weeping makes me sad in bliss, 
Sae, Mary, weep 4 mair for me ! 


‘s ¢ The wind slept when we left the bay, 
But soon it wak’d, and rais’d the main, 
And God, he bore us down the deep, 
Wha strave wi’ him but strave in vain. 
He stretch’d his arm and took me up, 
Though laith 1 was to gang ut thee. 
I look frae heaven aboon the storm, 
Sae, Mary, weep nae mair for me ! 
4 


« ¢ Take aff thae bride sheets frae thy bed, 
Which thou hast faulded down for me ; 
Unrobe thee of thy earthly stole— 
I'll meet, in heaven aboon, wi’ thee.’ 
Three times the gray cock flapt his wing, 
To mark the morning lift his ee, 
And thrice the passing spirit said, 
‘ Sweet Mary, weep nae mair for me. 
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ON THE USE OF THE COMMON THER= 
MOMETERB AS A HYGROMETER. 


MR EDITOR, 
I am happy to observe, that you in- 
tend to devote a certain portion of 
your interesting miscellany to the sub- 
ject of Meteorology, and I have no 
doubt you can number, among your 
readers, a great many other metecro- 
logists besides your Reporters. It is a 
subject to which, from long habit, I 
feel very partial, and, with your leave, 
I will submit a few remarks on the 
use of the hygrometer, for the con- 
sideration of such as may be engaged 
in similar pursuits. It is not my in- 
tention to enter into any long or mi- 
nute detail of the numerous instru- 
ments that have been proposed for as- 
certaining the state of the atmosphere 
with regard to moisture, or to attempt 
deciding on the comparative merits of 
Saussure’s hair, and De Luc’s whale- 
bone. I believe it may be safely af- 
firmed, that a correct, at least a per- 
manently correct, hygrometer never 
can be constructed on the principle of 
any such contrivance, and for this ob- 
vious reason : However accurately the 
instrument may be originally made, 
it no sooner begins to operate than it 
begins to change, the alternate ex- 
pansions and contractions of the sub- 
stance producing necessarily, however 
slowly, some derangement in its na- 
tural texture. The contrivance itself 
my be « hae ingenious, but, from 

ou. I. 
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the very nature of the materials em- 
ployed, such hygrometers must be im- 
perfect, in as much as they are sub- 
ject to changes, the extent of which 
it is impossible exactly to appreciate. 
Now, is it not very strange, that 
all the complaints that we have heard 
among meteorologists and _philoso- 
in general, about the want of a 
ygrometer on accurate principles, 
they should hesitate a single moment 
about adopting one as simple and ac- 
curate as it is elegant and _philoso- 
phical? I allude to the differential 
thermometer of Professor Leslie, which 
the ingenious inventor has applied, 
among many other useful purposes, to 
that of measuring the relative dry- 
ness of the atmosphere, and which 
does so upon principles as fixed and 
determinate as those of the common 
thermometer. For the sake of such 
of your readers as may not be conver- 
sant with the subject, I shall give a 
short description of it nearly in the 
Professor's own words: “ It consists 
of a thermometer tube, curved like 
the letter U, with a hollow ball at each 
extremity containing air, and holding 
an intermediate portion of sulphuric 
acid, tinged with carmine. When 
these balls are of the same tempera- 
ture, the liquor will remain stationary, 
but if one of the balls be warmer than 
the other, the liquor, urged by the in~ 
creased elasticity of the air, will de- 
scend proportionally on that side. 
To measure the difference of heat 
between the two balls, the whole 
interval between freezing and boil- 
ing water is divided into a thou- 
sand equal parts. If one of the 
balls be covered with cambric or silk, 
and wetted with pure water, the in- 
strument forms a complete hygro- 
meter ; for it will mark, by the de- 
scent of the column in the opposite 
stem, the constant diminution of tem- 
perature which is caused by evapora- 
tion from that humid surface, and it 
must consequently express the relative 
dryness of the ambient air.” It igs 
hardly necessary to observe, that hy- 
grometers constructed on this princi- 
ple must always indicate the same 
dryness, in the same circumstances, 
and may therefore be as readily com- 
pared with one another as thermote- 
ters themselves. But my object is 
not so much to discuss the merits of 
the instrument itself, as to shew that 
the common therm — may be us- 
3 
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ed in its stead, and that though it 
may not possess the same degree of 
delicacy, it is sufficiently accurate for 
all the ordinary purposes of meteoro- 
logy. Let two spirit of wine ther- 
mometers be chosen, as nearly of the 
same size as possible, and graduated 
so as exactly to coincide at different 
temperatures. Let the bulb of one 
of them be covered with blue or pur- 
ple silk while the other remains nak- 
ed, and let them be suspended at about 
the distance of two inches from each 
other. Let the covered bulb be then 
wetted with pure water, and the two 
thermometers will very soon indicate a 
difference of temperature, the wetted 
one, from the cold produced by the 
evaporation, sinking below the other, 
more or less, according to the rapidity 
of the evaporation ; that is, according 
as the air is more or less dry. If the 
thermometers be graduated according to 
Fahrenheit’s scale, each degree of dif- 
ference must be multiplied by 5}, and 
the product will express the degrees 
of the Professor’s hygrometer nearly ; 
or if they are graduated according to 
the centi scale, the degrees of 
difference, multiplied by 0, will give 
the hygrometric degrees exactly. From 
numerous comparative observations, I 
am able to say, that the average dry- 
ness of a month, as indicated by the 
thermometers, will not differ from 
that indicated by the hygrometer more 
than two hygrometric degrees, a quan- 
tity that may be safely overlooked in 
a series of observations which do not 
admit of extreme accuracy. It may 
perhaps look like presumption, but I 
eannot help observing, that the ther- 
mometers appear to me better caleu- 
lated to give the mean dryness of the 
air than the hygrometer itself; as the 
latter, from its extreme delicacy, is 
sometimes affected by a sudden gust 
of wind at the moment of observation, 
so as to rise two or three degrees. 
There is, however, one obvious ad- 
vantage which the thermometers pos- 
sess over the hygrometer, and that is, 
their shewing not only the difference 
between the temperatures of the two 
bulbs, which is all that the hygrome- 
ter shews, but also the actual temper- 
ature of both the wet and dry surface, 
a circumstance necessary to be taken in- 
to the account, in estimating the abso- 
lute quantity of water held in solution 
by the atmosphere at the moment. I 
hope it will not be supposed that these” 


remarks are intended to throw any 
obstacles in the way of a more ex- 
tended and general use of an instru- 
ment which is likely to be of such es- 
sential service to science, and which 
has already done so much honour to the 
ingenious inventor. My object is to 
press upon those who may not have 
had an opportunity of making any ob- 
servations with the hygrometer, but 
who are familiar with the use of the 
thermometer, not to neglect the means 
which they possess of collecting facts 
on a branch of science which is still 
in its infancy, and which: never can 
make any advancement but by the 
patient application of the inductive 
pear. I remain, sir, yours re- 
spectfully, i. 
K—s, 2d July 1817. 


ae 
FRAGMENT OF A LITERARY ROMANCE, 


‘© Every scribe now falls asleep, 
And in bis dreams 
Out-seps some Fairy straight, ten pound to 
one, 
Awake, he rubs his eyes, and prints his 
Tale.” 


Marston's Satires. 


Cuap. I. 


Ir was a beautiful evening in June. 
The sun had nearly sunk beneath the 
western horizon, and was shedding a 
lingering golden ray on the tops of the 
mountains. The heat of the day, 
which had been excessive, was now 
tempered by a gentle breeze, and I 
had retired ‘‘ to dose, perchance to 
dream,” in that little rustic arbour, so 
romantically situated on the side of 
the rivulet which runs past my cottage. 
Seated in my oaken chair, I had aban- 
doned my weary mind to the free cur- 
rentof its ownreflections. All thoughts, 
good, bad, and indifferent, in such 
thick progress that one rode on the 
‘other, pursued, I cannot say the noise- 
less tenor of their way ; and the ima- 
gination, well aware that its jailer, the 
reason, no longer mounted guard, flew 
from its imprisonment with the rapi- 
dity of lightning, and began to play 
those fantastic gambols which I am 
now about to embody into perhaps as 
fantastic a history. 

I imagined (whether meen | or 
in a waking vision I cannot tell) that, 
as I listened, other sounds than the 
murmur of the rivulet arose out of 
some quarter near me. It seemed 8 
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quiet, low, but most melodious, sym- 
phony of instruments, sounding unlike 
those that are played on earth ; and 
I could hear something like a female 
voice. It was sweet, but inarticulate, 
and appeared at a great distance. Af- 
ter a short time, one of the tulips 
which grew near my seat became un- 
commonly agitated,—its leaves quiver- 
ed,—its petals expanded,—and an am- 
ber-coloured smoke, of the most deli- 
cious fragrance, diffused itself through 
the arbour. 

This odour for a moment overpower- 
ed me, and on opening my eyes I saw 
before me a most beautiful little fe- 
male, I shook myself—rubbed my 
eye-lids—and stretched out my legs 
in my chair, but all to no purpose. 
The music continued,—the fragrance 
still diffused itself through the bower 
in which I sat,—and the aerial being 
(for I could believe her none other) 
still stood before me with a countenance 
of more than mortal sweetness, 


** Her face wasas the summer-cloud, whereon 
‘The dawning sun delights to rest his rays.”’* 





* I cannot refrain from giving the stanzas 
to which these two lines belong. 
* * * ” * 


‘¢ Her face wasas the summer-cloud, whereon 
The dawning sun delights to rest his rays ; 
Compar’d with it, old Sharon’s vale, o’er- 


wn 
With lone roses, had resign’d its praise. 
For why? her face with Heav’n’s own 
roses shone, 
Mocking the morn, and witching men to 
gaze ; ‘ 
And he that gaz’d with cold unsmitten soul, 
That blockhead’s heart was ice thrice bak’d 
beneath the pole.” 
* * * * * 
** Beneath its shading tucker heav’d a breast, 
Fashion’d to take with ravishment man- 
kind ! 
For never did the flimsy Chian vest 
Hide such a bosom in its gauze of wind ; 
Ev’n a pure angel, looking, had confest 
A sinless transport passing o'er his mind, 
For, in the nicest turning-loom of Jove, 
Turn’d were those lovely hills t’inspire a 
holy love. 
So on she rode in virgin majesty, 
preven the thin dead air to kiss her lips ; 
And, with the light and grandeur of her eye, 
Shaming the proud sun into dim eclipse. 
* 


The above admirable stanzas are taken 
from ANSTER Fair, a poem, which, in 
point of true poetic merit, in humorous 
description, and also in the power of beau- 
tiful and sometimes pathetic painting, is 
entitled to the highest praise. It has been 
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Her figure was symmetry itself, The 
abstract idea of beauty in the brain of 
Apelles could not have equalled it, 
Had Phidias beheld it, he would have 
gazed with astonishment,—and, put- 
ting on his apron, proceeded to retouch 
his Medicean wonder. Her hair was 
of that golden tint which itaphael has 
given to his Galatea, It was simply 
shaded on her forehead ; behind, part 
was confined in a net of pearl, but part 
flowed luxuriantly on her shoulders. 


These shoplders—her neck—the con- — 


tour of her arms,—were inimitably 
graceful. Her robes were of such ex- 
treme thinness that they seemed woven 
with the threads of light, and their 
colours might have been pilfered from 
the rainbow. She held a silver wand 
in her hand, and gently raising it, she 
thus addressed me: 

*€ Be not dismayed, O mortal, and 
listen attentively to the cause of my 
appearance. It has long been a dis 
pute in your world, whether the air is 
peopled with invisible beings; and 
such is that philosophic pride and 
obstinacy which mark this age, that, 
along with your other monstrous 
theories, you have swept away all 
other beings but yourselves from the 
universe. And yet the doctrines of 
those sciences whi¢h you affect to have 
improved, may have convinced you 
that there exist many substances 
which, although endowed with de- 
finite shapes, are yet invisible, and 
which, although invisible, perform 
most important purposes in the pheno- 
mena of nature. So absurd is the ar- 
gument from non-appearance to none 
existence.” So astonished was I at 
this logical conclusion of my aerial pro- 
fessor, that I again rubbed myeyes, and 
shook myself in my chair. In doin 
so, my green velvet night-cap fell off. 
“Oho, said I, now I have a certain 
method of assuring myself, whether 
you, Mrs Spirit, are really none other 
than an inhabitant of the upper regions, 
(and I must do myself the justice to 
say, that if all your sisterhood are as 
fairly formed, and as gloriously appar- 
elled as yourself, it would be no 
per place for bachelors like asl 
whether the study of that mighty 
magician, Ariosto, has so heated my 
brain that I cannot now take a com- 





noticed in the Edinburgh Review with ge- 
neral approbation, but yet with no great 
discernment of its peculiar beauties, 
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mon nap without having some goddess 
or devil at my elbow.”” So I turned my 
night-cap inside out, and, replacing it 
again on my head, resumed my for- 
mer position. “ I thank you for your 
compliment, continued the gentle ap- 
parition, but you might have spared 
yourself all this trouble, for I am about 
to give you a proof of our existence, far 
superior to what is contained in the 
turning of your night-cap. 

But first let me inform you to 
what circumstance you are indebted 
for my appearance. 

** We spirits, you must know, for a 
certain time are endowed with those 
supernatural powers with which I shall 
afterwards make you more fully ac- 
quainted. But whenever this portion 
of our existence is completed, we are 
destined to change our shape into 
whatever being we may chance first to 
turn our eyes upon at the moment our 
stated tract of years has expired. It 
signifies nothing what this being may 
be. Whether rational or irrational— 
whether an inhabitant of the earth or 
of the air, that shape we must assume, 
or rather it is superinduced upon us 
by a power over which we have no 
control. In this shape we continue 
upon earth for a series of years, at the 
expiration of which we resume our 
spiritual form and invisible existence. 
If it is a human being upon which we 
may chance, at the expiry of our 
spiritual life, to turn our eyes, we im- 
mediately become mortals like your- 
self, ra | engage in all your terrestrial 
pursuits with as much eagerness, but 
much more ability than you in the 
world are capable of exerting. This 
will in some measure account to you 
for those wonderful geniuses which 
sometimes appear upon your earth. 
You will recollect a little, sickly, 
rickety, but, as he appeared to you, 
most extraordinary person, who was 
the wonder and admiration of what 

ou term your seventeenth century, 
under the name of Alexander Pope. 
That was none other than myself. 
You may start and look amazed, but 
I swear to you, upon my spiritual 
word, that it is a solemn truth. I had 
been engaged at a little aerial mas- 
querade, where I met with some very 
pleasant spirits, who made up a party 
of pleasure to visit your earth. We 
came of course to England. And in 
walking through one of its most beau- 


tiful counties, our party happened to 


be passing a cottage, out of which there 
came an old woman with a sickly and 
deformed infant in her arms. Not 
aware of the importance of this to 
my future destiny, and ignorant that 
at that moment my stated period of 
existence had been completed, I un- 
fortunately cast my eyes on this in- 
fant. ‘The laws of our being took 
effect, and I instantly became its very 
prototype. As I grew up, observing 
the adulation which began to be paid 
to literature, and the unexampled cele. 
brity of a fellow of the name of Dry- 
den, I turned my genius into that chan- 
nel, and commenced author. No pre- 
vious education was necessary. As a 
spirit I had made the tour of the uni- 
verse,* and it was to amuse my time, as 
long as I was confined to an earthly 
shape, not to gratify my vanity, that I 
ever thought of writing. To one who, 
like me, had held converse with supe- 
rior beings,—who had ranged at will 
through those innumerable worlds 
that glitter in the boundless heavens, 
—and whose scenery is infinitely more 
beautiful,—and whose inhabitants far 
more perfect, than here on earth, it 
was no wonder that there should occur 
something like contempt for those con- 
sequential emmets that were swarming 
around me.t Johnson knew nothing of 
this, and has growled out against me 
many of those high-sounding and sour- 
hearted maxims which have imposed 
on your foolish world. It was great 
wonder, truly, that one should be ir- 
ritated with the slow and awkward ser- 
vice of a mortal domestic,{ who had 





* «© When he entered into the living world, 
it seems to have happened to him as to many 
others, that he was less attentive to dead 
masters :—he studied in the Academy of 
Paracelsus, and made the universe his fa- 
vourite volume.” Johnson's Life. 

+ “* He very frequently professes con- 
tempt for the world, and represents himself 
as looking on mankind sometimes with gay 
indifference, as on emmets of a hillock, below 
his serious attention.” Ibid. 

t ‘** He was a very troublesome inmate. 
He brought no servant, and had so many 
wants that a numerous attendance was 
scarcely able to supply them. Wherever 
he was he left no room for another, because 
he exacted the attention and employed the 
activity of the whole family. His errands 
were 80 frequent and frivolous, that the foot- 
men in time avoided and neglected him, 
and the Earl of Oxford disch some 
servants for the resolute refusal of his mes- 
sages. The maids, when they neglected 
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been accustomed to the unspeakable 

ickness and inimitable grace of our 
celestial waiting women. Or that the 
most delicious comfits, or high seasoned 
earthly dainties,* (nay, even potted 
lampreys dressed in a silver saucepan?) 
should appear dry and tasteless to one 
who had sat down to the dishes of the 
sky, garnished with celestial amaranth, 
and washed down with nectar. 

“‘ My friends in the air soon found 
me out, and used very kindly to come 
and see me when I lived at Lord 
Bolingbroke’s. We had many invisi- 
blé nightly interviews in my bed- 
chamber. How it would have aston- 
ished his lordship, could his mortal 
eyes have witnessed these strange par- 
ties. There used to be Puck and 
Ariel sitting chatting on each side of 
my pillow, and diverting me with all 
the sky-scandal they could collect,— 
whilst Peaseblossom and Mustardseed, 
with a whole coterie of other spirits of 
less distinction, were assembled round 
my bed. Some other spirits of less dis- 
tinction would be hopping about on 
the coverlet, or playing at hide-and- 
seek in and about the bed-curtains. 
But these visits had a bad effect on my 
spirits. ‘They talked much of the de- 
lightful and romantic scenery of a new 
planet which had been just discover- 
ed, and of the uncommon gaiety of 
the last winter in the moon. ‘This 
used to make me often impatient and 
fretful ; the world ascribed it to the 
enemies my talents had raised against 
me, but I was only longing for a jaunt 
to my own element. Still, however, 
I continued to write. Pastoral, Satire, 
Criticism, Burlesque, Heroic, were all 

ually familiar to me, and I conclud- 

my literary career by giving your 
globe some little insight into the world 
of which I was an original inhabitant, 





their business, alleged that they had been 
employed by Mr Pope. 

** Lord Oxford’s domestic related, that, 
in the dreadful winter of forty, she was call- 
ed from her bed by him four times in one 
night, to supply him with paper.” 

Johnson’s Life. 

* «© He was too indulgent to his appetite, 
—he loved meat highly seasoned and of 
strong taste,—and, at the intervals of the 
table, amused himself with biscuits and dry 
conserves.” Ibid. 


+ ** The death of Pope was imputed by 
some of his friends to a silver saucepan, in 
which it was his delight to heat potted lam- 
preys.” 


Ibid. 
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and introducing them to my fellow- 
spirits and invisible brethren, in my 
Rape of the Lock, a very clever pro~ 
duction certainly for a mortal, but for 
which, as a spirit, I take no great 


merit. 
‘* All praise is foreign, but of true desert.” 


‘** Excuse me quoting from myself. 
After having completed my stated 
period of existence upon earth, and 
resumed my erial essence, I continued 
for a long time entirely occupied in the 
invisible world ; but at last I was seiz- 
ed with an inclination to revisit your 
globe, and more particularly, because 
I had learnt that innumerable com- 
mentaries had been written on my 
works,—that there were disputes con- 
cerning the meaning of some of my 
best passages,—and that I had actually 
been again accused of infidelity in my 
Essay on Man. Accordingly, leaving 
the upper regions, I landed invisible 
in the streets of Ed , at that time 
distinguished, as I well knew, for its 
literary and 9 society. I 
walked straight to the library of the 
Faculty of Advocates, but I must own, 
that accustomed as I had long been 
to the lightness and beauty of our 
aerial libraries in the upper world, and 
to the gentle bibliopolists of the hea- 
vens, the horrible descent to this dark- 
some region put me in mind of the 
proverb of veritas in puteo. I found 
at length an edition of my own poems, 
and was just turning over to the dis- 
puted passages, when one of those lit- 
tle insects, which we call bookworms, 
came crawling out of my Rape of the 
Lock, on the very page I was consulting. 
It had already eat its way through the 
Wife of Bath’s Tale, and had just be- 
gun to fixon ‘ The poor Indian, whose 
untutor’d mind,’ when I cast my eye 
on the little reptile. At that unfortu- 
nate moment it happened, unknown 
to ray (there are many things in 
which the capacities of us spirits are 
limited), that my stated tract of exist- 
ence, as an unimbodied being, had ex- 
pired, and, dreadful to relate, I found 
my essence, obedient to the laws of our 
fraternity, suddenly lessen and contract 
into the shape of that frightful little 
bookworm which I had been on the 

int of destroying. 

“* My only object now, was to provide 
for my personal safety, for it is in this 
interval of our earthly existence that 
we are subject to all the accidents and 
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calamities of your globe ; and should 
we be maimed, wounded, or destroyed, 
‘we possess no power either of cure or 
of resuscitation. I began therefore to 
revolve deeply into what forgotten or 
neglected volume I ought to insinuate 
myself there, taking up my abode, so 
as to ensure myself a quiet and unvio- 
lated retreat during the appointed years 
af my imprisonment. The Commen- 
tators on the Civil Law were the first 
that naturally suggested themselves. 
They had slept, unprofaned, in deep 
and primeval solitude since the days of 
my triend Cujacius (who lay near me 
mouldering, or rather moulding, in a 
* green and yellow melancholy’), till 
the present hour ; and I had just de- 
termined to creep in along with the 
Naute Caupones et Stabularii,’* in 
the 5th book of the Digest, when a 
troop of young sparks of candidates 
came into the library to consult about 
the subjects for their Theses. I knew 
well the ransacking of ancient authors, 
the pruning and patching of mutilat- 
ed passages, and the severe contribu- 
tions that are levied in these cases on 
Oldendorpius, Ulpian, Duarenus, and 
the rest. ‘Terrified that this business 
was just commencing, and fearful of 
discovery, I bade my learned juriscon- 
sults adieu. 
¢ Dixit et tenui murmure lingua vale.’ 


* The old Romances were my next 
resource. Cle/ia and Cassandra held 
out open arms to me. ‘The Diana of 
Montemayor offered me an equally 
kind reception, and I might cither 
have accepted this, or have retreated 
into some of the lovely, though ne- 
glected, cottages in the Arcadia of Sir 
Philip Sydney. But I was staggered 
here, by my acquaintance with the late 
work of that strange young gentleman 
of your own profession, whose taste 
and talent for the marvellous (between 
you and me, make me shrewdly sus- 
pect he is one of ourselves), and whose 
uncommon ingenuity has created a 
temporary reputation for these funtas- 
tic performances. 

“It were in vain to enumerate all the 
various shifts I was reduced to before 
I could find any thing like a comfort- 





* By this the bookworm seems certainly 
to have been no contemptible jurisconsult. 
The Naute Caupones and Stabularii were 
liable for the safety of all goods placed 
under their charge. And aware of this re- 
sponsibility, no doubt, he was led to creep in. 
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able retreat. 1 thought of steppi 
into the Dilucidationes arcangeli eae 
cenarii, who writes so admirably on . 
the subject of old men seeing with 
young men’s eyes ; but I dreaded the 
interest occasioned by this amongst the 
short-sighted and clissly members of 
your Faculty. I thought next of 
Picus Mirandola’s Treatise de Ente 
et Uno* (which certainly may be, 
very good entertainment to his friends 
the Antipodes, though dull enough 
to you and me), but Scaliger had 
told the world that he was the phe- 
nix of his age, the darling of the 
muses, the favourite of philosophy, 
the encyclopedia of the sciences, and 
with such a character I dared not to 
trust even to the work on Entities, 
Spallanzani’s Dissertation on the re- 
production of the Heads of Snails was 
placed: next to Picus ; but the Abbé, 
like one of his own snails, had risen 
into a second life in the Pursuits of 
Literature. 

‘* At length I encountered a huge folio 
Bible, and morally certain that there 
were no Divines among your Faculty, 
I had insinuated myself into the third 
chapter of Genesis, when I discovered 
there, to my utter dismay, that it was 
the famous Breeches Bible,t and ima- 
gining, in my terror, that I already saw 





* Picus Mirandola Princeps.—The text 
alludes to his celebrated epitaph by Hercu- 
les Strozza, in the church of St Mark, at 
Florence. 

** Joannes jacet hic Mirandula—Cetera 
norunt 
Ft Taguset Ganges—forsan et Antipodes.”— 

Picus Mirandola was born at Florence 
in the year 1463, and died there at the 
age of 32. He was master, we are told 
by contemporary writers, of thirty differ- 
ent languages. He published nine hun- 
dred philosophical positions, which he chal- 
lenged the whole world to impung, offering 
generously to pay the travelling expenses of 
the impungers from distant parts. The 
works of this young Prince (whom not only 
the venal pens of the eulogists Boisardus, 
Paulus Jovius, and Angelus Politianus, 
have extolled to the skies, but whom Eras- 
mus, Scaliger, and Vossius, have pronounc- 
ed the unrivalled phcenix of all mortal per- 
fection,) are now utterly forgotten. Those 
who are willing to ponder on the vanity of 
human greatness, may find ample room for 
meditation in the different characters of 
Joannes Picus, as they are collected by 
Blount, in his Censura Celebriorum Auc- 
torum, page 350, fol. ed. 

+ Nothing certainly can be more extraor- 
dinary than that black letter mania whi ch 
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Mr-————, and his black letter dogs 


at his heels, I made a rapid retreat ; 
and, at last, thanks to the forgotten 
labours of ancient and modern geolo- 
gists, I crept into a snug corner be- 
tween Father Kircher’s Mundus Sub- 
terraneus and Dr Calcott’s Theory of 
the Earth, where I have lain undis- 
turbed for the last twenty years. By 
what unlooked-for accident you came 
to consult the work and disturb the 
venerable dust of my old friend the Je- 
suit, whom I recollect well conversing 
with in one of my little Continental 
trips in the seventeenth century, I can- 
not tell. Many a good hint did I then 
give him for his Magia Universalis.— 
Poor Kirchy! He had always a warm 
heart to the unknown world, and loved 
us spirits, and any thing mystic or 
magical, better than the fat paunches, 
and often lean pates, of his reverend 
fraternity. You will perhaps recollect 
that you discovered me in the Mundus 
Subterraneus, to which I had retreat- 
ed in the chapter De Fine et Scopo 
Geocosmi. I dreaded instant destruc- 
tion. This moment was to me deci- 
sive of my destiny. Had you swept 
me from the page, or crushed me, like 
the generality of collectors, in a rage, 
or carelessly closed the volume, I 
should have been either destroyed past 
all redemption, or become a maimed, 
disfigured, and unhappy spirit, unfit 
for ever to mingle in aerial society. 
Conceive then my delight, when you 
not only proceeded to no violent mea- 
sures, but favoured my escape, and ap- 
peared even solicitous about my safety. 





has infected the higher classes of collectors 
of books, in — more particularly. 
The passion for collecting books, when un- 
der proper modifications, and directed to 
the higher kinds of literature and philoso- 
phy, is of the very first utility, and is an 
interesting, rational, and delightful amuse- 
ment. But the rage for buying up all the 
black letter old treatises, all the smoke- 
dried, worm-eaten principes editiones ;—the 
taste which gives two thousand guineas for 
an Ariosto or a Bocacce, which, in accu- 
racy and beauty, is probably infinitely in- 
ferior to the more modern editions ;—the 
knowledge which leads some men to detect 
the age of any work by the smell of the 
parchment or the taste of the paper ;—all 
which conduces them, in short, to spend 
on such trivial follies, that time, ‘talents, 
and industry, which might extend the range 
of more solid improvement, or enlarge the 
bounds of more important knowledge,—all 
this is truly ridiculous. 
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** Nothing since this adventure has 
occurred to disturb my retreat; I have 
passed the years of my pilgrimage on 


earth in unbroken privacy ; and the 


moment that the laws of our order 


have restored me to my original bright- 
ness, I have porta: before you, to 
show you, that although you have 
forgotten this benevolence of yours, I 
cannot rest till I have conferred on 
you some lasting mark of my grati- 
tude.” 

I remained so entirely overcome, so 
utterly amazed at this singular and 
leafned address of the Spirit, that I 
did not open my eyes for some mo- 
ments. ‘ How can I possibly be per- 
suaded of the reality of all this?” I at 
last exclaimed. “ Stay, stay, my friend ! 
on this point I am about to give you 
most ample satisfaction.” She waved 
her wand, and at this moment a sight 
was presented to these eyes, so varied, 
so astonishing, and so beautiful, that I 
sunk, overcome with the mingled feel- 
ings, into the very farthest corner of 
my rustic chair. 

; ( To be continued. ) 


—<=>_. 


METHOD ADOPTED AT GENEVA FOR 
SUPPLYING THE POOR WITH NU- 
TRITIVE SOUPS FROM BONES. 


MR EDITOR, 

I ENCLOSE you an extract of a let- 
ter which I have just received from 
Professor Pictet of Geneva, relative to 
the method adopted by the inhabitants 
of that city for supplying the poor 
Savoyards with wholesome and nu- 
tritive food. The facts contained in 
this extract are of too much import- 
ance to be withheld from the public 
in the present season of scarcity and 
distress. D. Brewster. 
Venlaw, July 8th, 1817. 





Geneva, June 26, 1817. 

I proposed to set out the day after 
to-morrow on an excursion to Genoa, 
by the way of Turin, with the inten- 
tion of returning by Pavia, Milan, 
and the Simplon ; but in consequence 
of the information which we have re- 
ceived from M. Sismondi, respecting 
the dreadful state of misery, bordering 
upon famine, with which these coun- 
tries are afflicted, and the prevalence 
of diseases, partly contagious, which 
are the consequence of bad food, we 
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have deferred our journey, till the ap- 
proaching harvest and the ripening of 
the fruits shall better the condition of 


the a 

e ourselves have escaped from 
these dreadful evils by the prudence 
of the government of Geneva, and the 
patriotism of the citizens, who procured 
such a supply of corn from Odessa, as 
not only to save ourselves from scar- 
city, but to enable us to assist our 
miserable neighbours of Savoy, who, 
from the scantiness of last year's crops, 
were literally perishing by famine. In 

—- last, some of the inhabitaiits 

Geneva proposed to open a sub- 
scription for furnishing them with 

Rumford soups, till the harvest 
should supply them with food. A 
boiler was, for this purpose, estab- 
lished beyond Mount Saleve, at the 
expense of Mr Pointz, an English gen- 
tleman, and the composition and dis- 
tribution of the soups was directed by 
an excellent Genevese lady, Madame 
Prevost, who took up lodgings at the 
house of the curate, and still remains 
there in the performance of this chari- 
table work. 

- The good example which was thus 
set was rapidly followed, and no fewer 
than eleven boilers have been erected 
in as many parishes, within a semi- 
cirele of four or five leagues radius, 
furnishing 3260 soups a-day. All 
this is at our expense ; the English 
have furnished about one-fourth or 
one-fifth of the subscription, and the 
lowest classes of citizens have made it 
@ point, and considered it an honour, 
to contribute. 

Necessity has suggested an astonish- 
ing resource for supplying the animal 
part of the soups from bones, which, 
in ordinary cases, are thrown away. 

ience has shewn, that a first bor/- 
ing for some hours extractsarich broth, 
which turns into a mass of jelly, cov- 
ered with a stratum of fat like butter. 

This jelly, which can be transported, 


supplies the boilers. A second boiling’ 


of the same bones, after being bruised, 
extracts a second quantity of broth, not 
much inferior to the first ; and if new 


bones cannot be obtained, a third boil- . 


ing may be resorted to with success. 
The same bones which have furnished 
all this nutritive matter, when treated 
with diluted muriatic aeid, according 
to Darcet’s method, are converted into 
gelatine, which is dried ; and a single 
. ounce of this gelatine will, by suffieient 
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boiling, convert thirty-two ounces of 
water into jelly. 

As there are more bones collected in 
the city than can be immediately em- 
ployed, they are first steeped for twen- 
+ ee hours in the running water of 

e Rhone, and then boiled with pot- 
ash, so as to take away all the super- 
ficial grease, without affecting the ani- 
mal soluble matter within. They are 
next dried in the open air, and may 
be preserved in a dry place for an in- 
definite length of time, without suf- 
fering any change. In this way we 
might prepare a granary of bones, as 
well as a granary of corn, and thus 
keep in reserve, animal as well as ve- 
getable food. This, in my opinion, is 
one of the most generally useful dis- 
coveries that want has ever suggested. 
The broth made of bones is really as 
good, if not better and more nutritive 
than broth made of meat. Four or 
five hours boiling, in a covered vessel, 
is sufficient, without any compression 
beyond the weight of the atmosphere. 


— 


MARLOW S TRAGICAL HISTORY Or 
THE LIFE AND DEATH OF DOCTOR 
FPAUSTUS. 


As in all probability the greater num- 
ber of our readers are unacquaint- 
ed with this very singular composi- 
tion, and as, independently of its own 
great merits, it possesses an extraor- 
dinary interest at the present time, 
from the general resemblance of its 
subject to that of Lord Byron’s last 
poem, we now shall give an analysis of 
it, accompanied with extracts suffi- 
ciently copious to exhibit its peculiar 
spirit and character. 

It opens, in somewhat rude imitation 
of the Greek Tragedy, with the Cho- 
rus, who gives a short sketch of the 
pursuits and character of Faustus. 


** Till swollne with cunning: and a selfe- 
conceit, 

His waxen wings did mount above his reach— 

And melting, Heavens conspir’d his over- 
throw : 

For, falling to a Devillish exercise, 

And glutted now with Learning’s golden 
gifts, 

He surfeits on the cursed ‘Necromancy. 

Nothing so sweet as Magicke is to him !” 

Faustus is then seen sitting in his 

study ; and he enters into an ela- 

borate discussio: on the emptiness of 

all human knowledge, from the Analy- 

2 
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tics of Aristotle down to the Institutes 
of Justinian. After bidding adieu to 
ic, Law, Physic, and Divinity, he 
ex i S, 
« These Metaphysickes of Magicians, 
And negromanticke bookes are heavenly. 
* 


O what a world of profit and delight, 

Of power, of honour, and omnipotence, 

Is promis’d to the studious Artizan ! 

All things that move betweene the quiet 
Poles 

Shall — my command: Emperors and 


gs 
Are but obey’d in their several provinces : 
But his dominion, that exceeds in this, 
Stretcheth as far as doth the mind of man : 
A sound Magician is a Demi-god. 

While Faustus is in this frame of 
mind, there enter a Good Angel and 
an Evil Spirit. 

Good _—- **O, Faustus, lay that damned 
booke aside, 
And gaze not on it lest it tempt thy soule, 
And heape God’s heavy wrath upon thy head, 
Read—read the Scriptures :—that is blas- 
phemy ! 

Bad Angel. Go forward, Faustus, in that 

famous Art 
Wherein all Nature’s treasure is contain’d : 
Be Thou on earth as Jove is in the skie, 
Lord and Commander of these Elements.” 


While Faustus is debating with 
himself which advice to follow, Valdes 
and Cornelius enter, two friends cun- 
ning in necromancy, and by whose 
suggestion he has been led to engage in 
that art. ‘They eloquently describe to 
him the miracles which magic will 
perform; and especially, that the 
Spirits of the Elements will serve him 
in various forms, and among others, 

“‘ Sometimes like women, or unwedded 
maids, 

Shadowing more beauty in their ayrie browes 

Than have the white breasts of the Queene 
of Love.” 

He is overcome by these sensations, 
and agrees to meet them in his study, 
that he may learn from them the re- 
quisite words of art. 

Having, it appears, become master 
of the spell, he employs it in his 
study during a night-storm, and Luci- 
fer and four Devils rise up before 
him. Lest any of our readers should 
be desirous of trying the effects of this 

incantation, it is as follows: 

** Sint mihi Dii Acherontis propitii, 
valeat Numen triplex Iehoue, ignei, aerii, 
aquitani spiritus salvete: Orientis Princeps 
Belzebub, inferni ardentis Monarcha et 
Demigorgon, ropitiamus vos, vt appareat 
et _— Mephostphiis Dragon, quod tu- 
ou. I, ' 
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meraris : per Iehouam, gehennam et conse- 
cratam aquam, quam nunc spargo; sig- 
numque crucis quod nunc facio ; et per veta 
nostra ipse nunc surgat nobis Dicatus Me- 
phosto} hilis.” mete 
is wm, a is henceforth 
to become his servient spirit on the 
following conditions, to which Faustus 
chearfully subscribes. 
“* For when we heare one racke the name 
of God— 
Abjurethe Scriptures, and his Saviour,Christ, 
We flye in hope to get his glorious soule. 
Nor will we comeunlessehe use such meanes, 
Whereby he is in-danger to be damn’d : 
Therefore the shortest cut for conjuring, 
Is stoutlie to abjure all godlinesse, 
And pray devoutly to the Prince of Hell.” 
The following lines are striking ; 
and whether Lord Byron had them, 
or had them not, in his mind during 
the composition of some passages of 
Manfred, they will, we think, stand 
a comparison with any strain of a simi- 
lar nature in his Lordship’s drama. 
Faust. ** Was not that Lucifer an angel 


once ? 

Meph. Yes, Faustus, and most dearly 
lov’d of God. ~ 

Faust. How comes it then that he ts 
Prince of Devils ? 

Meph. O! by aspiring pride and inso- 
lence, 

For which God threw him from the face of 

Heaven. 

Faust. And what are you that live with 
Lucifer ? 

Meph. Unhappie Spirits that live with 
i er— 


Conspir’d against our God with Lucifer— 
And are for ever damn’d with Lucifer ! 
Faust. Where are you damn’d ? 
Meph. In Hell. 
Faust. How comes it then that thou art 


out of Hell ? 
Meph. Why, this is Hell, nor am I out 


of it. 
Think’st thou that I, that saw the face of 


God, 

And tasted the eternal joys of Heaven, 
Am not tormented with ten thousand Hells 
In being depriv’d of everlasting blisse ? 
O, Faustus, leave these frivolous demands, 
That strike a terror to my fainting soule !” 

What follows is still finer. Faus- 
tus, after having bequeathed his soul 
to Lucifer, by an inscription written 
in blood upon his se, red which 
is given at length, regularly sign- 
eds By me John Fanstus,” ‘an 
pursues his converse with Mephosto- 
philis. 


Hell,— 
Tell me where is that place that men eall 
Hell ? 


Faust. ‘* First I will question thee about | 
ell 


a 
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Meph. Under the Heavens. 
Faust. Aye! so are all things else—but 


abouts ? 
Meph. Within the bowels of these Ele- 
ments, . 
Where we are tortur’d and remaine for ever ! 
Hell hath no limits, nor is circumscrib’d 
In one selfe-place; but where we are is Hell, 
And where Hell is, there must we ever be. 
And to be short, when all the world dis- 
solves, 
And every creature shall be purified, 
All places shall be Hell that are not Heaven. 
Faust. Think’st thou that Faustus is so 
fond to imagine, 
That after this life there is any paine ? 
No! these are trifles, and mere old wives 
tales.”” 


The soul of Faustus is now eter- 
nally vowed to Lucifer, and henceforth 
commence his agonies of remorse and 
despair, interrupted by sudden starts 
of exultation and pride, as the visions 
of eternal bale, or of earthly pleasure— 

p and grandeur, alternately take 
old of his imagination. Great know- 
ledge is here displayed of human na- 
ture and the workings of the passions. 
In a soliloquy, Faustus exclaims, 

*¢ My heart is hardned—I cannot repent. 

Scarce can I name Salvation, Faith, or 
Heaven : 

Swords, Poysons, Halters, and envenom'd 
Steele 


Are laid before me to despatch myselfe, 
And long ere this I should have done the 


deed, 
Had not sweet pleasure conquered deep des- 


Good Angel. Repent ! 
Faust. 0, Christ! my Saviour! my 
Saviour ! 

Help to save distressed Faustus’ soule ! 
Enter Lucifer, Beelzebub, and Mephosto- 
hilis. 

Luci. Chats cael cave thy aoule for he 
is just. 
There’s none but I have interest in the same. 
’ Faust. O! what art thou that lookst 
so terribly ? 
Luci. 1 am Lucifer, and this is my com- 
ion Prince in Hell. 
Faust. O, Faustus! they are come to 
fetch thy soule. 
Beel. We are come to tell thee thou dost 
injure us. 
Luci. Thou call’st on Christ contrary to 
thy promise. 
Beel. should’st not thinke on God. 
Faust. And Faustus vowes never to looke 
to Heaven.” 


While Faustus is thus agitated, 
Lucifer calls up before him, in their 
own proper shapes, the Seven Deadly 
Sins, to make him some pastime. As 
they pass by, they describe themselves 


and occupations with v. eat 

and with a kind of petro oe sublimi, 
ty. This vision delights the senses 
and imagination of the magician; and 
he is left so charmed with himself’ and 
situation, that he gives vent to his 
feelings thus :— 

Faust. O might I see Hell, and returne 

againe safe, : 
How happy were I then ! 

Old Marlow now indulges, quite un- 
expectedly, in a most extraordinary 
flight. After Faustus and Mephosto- 
philis have taken an excursion through 
the air, from Paris to Naples, and 
thence to Padua and Venice, they ar- 
rive, apparently by rather a circuitous 
route, at Rome, which the Demon 
thus describes not unpoetically. 

** Know that this city stands upon seven hills, 
That under-prop the ground-worke of the 
same : 


Just thorow the midst runnes flowing Tiber’s 


streame, 
With winding banks that cut it in two parts: 
Over the which two stately bridges leane 
That make safe passage to each part of Rome. 
Upon the bridge call’d Ponto Angelo, 
Erected is a castle passing strong, &c. 

* * - * 


Beside the gates and high Pyramides 
That Julius Cesar brought from Africa. 
Faust. Now by the kingdomes of infernall 
rul 


ey 
Of Styx, of Acheron, and the Fiery Lake 
Of ever-burning Phlegeton, I sweare 
That I doe long to see those monuments 
Andsituation of bright splendent Rome,” &c. 
Here, however, he breaks out into 
a lament, that during all his airy 
voyaging he has been a mere specta- 
tor, and is now desirous of becoming 
an actor in the scene; above all things, 
he wishes to astonish the Pope. Me- 
phostophilis enters warmly into his 
designs against his Holiness, and thus 
advises him : 
Meph. Let it be so, my Faustus ; but first 
sta 
And view the triumphsas they passe this way, 
And then devise what best contents thy 
minde, 
By cunning in thine art, to crosse the Pope, 
Or dash the pride of his solemnitie : 
To make his Monkes and Abbots stand like 
apes, 
And point like antiques to his triple crowne : 
To beate the beads about the Friars’ pates, 
Or es bee hornes upon the Cardinals? 


Or any villany thou canst devise, 
And I'll performe, Faustus: hearke ! they 


come : 
This day shall make thee be admir’d in 
Rome.” 
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Here enters a procession of Cardinals 
and Bishops, some bearing crosicrs, 
some pillars, and Monks and Friars 
chanting. They are followed by the 
Pope, _ hae King of Hungary, 
om the “ Saxon Bruno,” whom the 
Emperor of neg had created Pope, 
but who is now led in chains by his 
reigning Holiness. The Cardinals of 
France and Padua are ordered to the 
holy consistory, to consult the decretal 
statutes what punishment is due to 
Bruno for his usurpation of the See. 
Soon as they depart, Faustus and Me- 
phostophilis assume their appearance, 
and, as if returning from the consisto- 
ry, declare to the Pope, 
«« That Bruno and the Germane Emperor 
Be held as Lollards and bold Schismatiques, 
And proud disturbers of the Church’s peace. 
And if that Bruno, by his owne assent, 
Did seeke to weare the triple diadem, 
He shall be straight condemn’d of heresie, 
And on a pile of faggots burnt to death.” 

On this the Pope bestows his bless- 
ing on them, which makes Mephosto- 
philis jocularly remark, 
** So, so, was never Devil thus blest before.” 

Meanwhile, Bruno 

“Is hence, 

And 7: a proud-pac’d steed, as swift as 


ht, 

Flies dn Oe Alps to fruitful Germany.” 

The Cardinals, whom Mephostophilis 
had struck in the consistory with pro- 
found sleep, now awake, and with all 
haste repair to the Pope, who is en- 
joying himself at a banquet. They 
immediately exclaim : 
“ First may it please your Sacred Holinesse 
To view the sentence of the Reverend Synod 
Concerning Bruno and the Em od 

Here a thorough oleunateeniling 
takes place. His Holiness flies into a 
violent rage—and swears, that unless 
the Cardinals instantly deliver up Bru- 
no, they shall both die. Faustus and 
Mephostophilis enjoy this scene invis- 
ible—and occasionally put in a little 
biting remark, which, coming none 
can tell whither, bewilders and af- 
frights the sacred company. But they 
are not satisfied with this—and when 
refreshments are brought in, the 
snatch the wine-glass from the Pope's 
hand, and finally give him a slap on 
the face, when he cries out, 
‘Oh! I am slain—helpe me my Lords. 
O! come and helpe to beare my body hence ; 
Damn’d be his soule for ever for this deed.” 

Friars then enter, with bell, book, 
and candle, and a curse is solemnly 
pronounced on him who stole his Ho- 
liness’ meat, on him who struck his 
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Holiness a blow on the face, and on 
him who gave Friar Sandelo a hit on 
the pate. The scene at last degene- 
rates into the most utter farce,—but, 
on the whole, it is written with great 
vivacity aud spirit, and shews, that 
both Mephostophilis and Faustus had 
a keen sense of the ludicrous. 

After this merry exploit, the Devil 
and the Doctor return to Germany,— 
and Faustus, of course, is in high fa- 
vour with the Emperor, as the deliver- 
er of Bruno. The Emperor limits his 
demands on the magical powers of 
Faustus to this : 


** We would behold that famous conqueror, 
Great Alexander, and his “aramour, 

In their true shapes and staic majestical, 
That we may wonder at their excellence.” 


This is accordingly done rather stu- 
pidly—but the scene soon ceases to be 
solemn, and the Doctor returns to his 
age A certain courtier, Benvolio, 

ad doubted of his magical powers, 
and treated him with great ridicule 
before this exploit. Faustus accord- 
ingly punishes him, by planting horns 
on his head, a favourite mode of pun- 
ishment with this magician. Much 
merriment between Faustus and Me- 
phostophilis here ensues. Benvolio tries 
to waylay and assasinate his tormentor, 
— is of course baffled, and subjected to 
farther torments and indignities. Va- 
rious facetious scenes follow, in which 
the Doctor uses the black art in a very 
harmless way,—confusing the noddle 
of a clown, and cheating a horse-deal- 
er ; on which last feat he seems great 
ly to pride himself. It is impossible 
to give any idea, by extracts, of these 
scenes, but their merit seems to con- 
sist in their extreme simplicity, border~ 
ing at all times on the veriest silliness ; 
yet from the earnestness of the actors, 
possessing a sort of natural interest, 
and affording a laughable contrast be- 
tween the high power of Faustus, and 
the insignificant objects on which, for 
his amusement, he thinks proper to 
exercise it. 

As the play approaches its conclu- 
sion this farcical spirit subsides. Faus- 
tus, Mephostophilis, and several of his 
scholars, being assembled, one of them 
asks his master, in very elegant terms, 
to shew them “ that admirablest lady, 
Helen of Greece ;” to which request 
he thus beautifully replies : 

‘* Faust. For that I know your friendship 

is unfeign’d, 
It is not Faustus’ custom to deny 
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The just of those that wish him well : 

You shall bebol that peerlesse Dame of 
reece, 

No otherwise for pompe or majesty, 


Than when Sir Paris crost the seas with her, 
And brought the spoiles to rich Dardania.” 
After the exhibition of Helen, who 
ravishes every beholder with her beau- 
ty, an old man enters, who tries to 
turn Faustus from his evil ways ; and 
the magician seems inclined to follow 
his advice, and treats him with great 
tenderness. Mephostophilis however 
enters, and the terrible sound of his 
voice destroys all wise resolutions, and 
seems at once to change the very soul 
and nature of Faustus, who suddenly 
converts his fear into ferocity, and de- 
sires his familiar to tear into pieces 
that old man to whose kind advices 
he had just before so gratefully listen- 
ed. 
** Torment, sweet friend, that hase and 


aged man, 
That durst dissuade me from thy Lucifer, 
With greatest torments that our Hellaffords.”” 
This is one of those sublime strokes 
which our old dramatists suddenly 
electrify the soul, and make us forget, 
as if we had never read them, the nu- 
merous pages of dulness and darkness 
before and after ;—the effect of such 
passages is deep and lasting; they 
cling to our feelings and imagination ; 
and the remembrance of one 7“ 
gleam of light opens out to us the 
whole pha a pe being of the per- 
son described, and raises him up, clear- 
ly and distinctly, a real, living, and 
human existence. 

Faustus has no sooner expressed his 
subjection to his Familiar, than his 
evil desires recur ;—and, first of all, 
he exclaims in a rapture, 

*¢ One thing, good servant, let me crave of 
Thee, 

To glut the longing of my heart’s desire, 

That I may have unto my Paramour, 

That heavenly Helen which I saw of late, 

Whose sweet embraces may ee cleare 

Those thoughts that do di ie me from 
my vow, 

And keep my vow I made to Lucifer.” 

With this request Mephostophilis 
eagerly complies, and Helen enters 
between two Cupids. . The address of 
Faustus to her is distinguished for 
elegance and grace,—and shows the 

ionate fervency of the lover, join- 
ed to the classical propriety of the 
scholar. 

*¢ Faust. Was this the face that launcht 

a thousand ships, 
And burn’d the topless. towers of Ilium ? 
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Ss ! i i 
weet py make me immortal with » | 


— Her lips sucke forth my soule—see! where 


it flies ! ' 
Come, Helen—come, give me my soule | 


— 
Here will I dwell, for heaven is in these lips, | 
And all is dross that is not Helena. 

O! Thou art fairer than the evening ayre 
Clad in the beauty of a thousand starres ! 
Brighter art Thou than flaming Jupiter, 
When he appear’d to haplesse Semele ! 

More lovely than the Monarch of the skye 
In wanton Arethusa’s azure arms, 

And none but Thou shall be my Paramour!”* 


But the rapturous enjoyments of 
Faustus are soon to be direfully inter- 
rupted. Lucifer, Beelzebub, and Me- 

hostophilis enter, amid thunder and 
ightning—and the hour is at hand 
in which he is to deliver up his soul. 


** Luci. Faustus, we come to Thee, 
Bringing with us lasting damnation, 
To wait upon thy soule! the time is come 
Which makes it forfeit. 
Meph. And this gloomy night, 
Here, in'this roome, will wretched Faustus be. 
Beel. And here we'll stay, 
To marke him how he doth demeane him- 


self.— 
Meph. How should he, but in desperate 
1] 2 


unacy ? : 
Fond worldling ! now his heart-blood dries 
with griefe ! 
His conscience kills it—and his labouring 
braine 
Begets a world of idle fantasies 
To over-reach the Devil! but all in vain !"* 
Meanwhile Faustus, aware of his 
approaching destruction, has very cool- 
ly made his will, of which we are ra- 
ther surprised Marlow has not given 
us a scroll, and takes a tender farewell 
of his scholars, who retire, and await 
in an adjoining room the issue of the 
fatal visit of Lucifer. That cursed 
Familiar, Mephostophilis, now comes 
to torment him. 
** Meph. Aye! Faustus! new thou hast 
no hope of Heaven ! 
Therefore despair! think only upon Hell! 
For that must be thy mansion. 
Faust. O! Thou bewitching Fiend! 
"twas thy temptation 
Hath robb’d me of eternal happinesse. 
Meph. 1 do confesse it, Faustus ! and re- 
joice. 
°Twas I—that when thou wert i’ the way 
to Heaven, 
Damn’d up thy passage,—when thou tookst 
the Booke 
To view the Scriptures, then I turn’d the 
ves, 
And led thine eye. 
What! weep’st Thou ? ’tis too late. De- 
spajr ! Farewell !” 











co 
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Faustus is now left alone in his 
study, and the clock strikes eleven. 
His last soliloquy will not suffer by a 
comparison with any passage in any 
dramatic writer. 

*¢ Faust. O Faustus ! 

Now hast thon but one bare houre to live! 
And then thou must be damned perpetually. 
| Stand still, you ever-moving spheres of 
Heaven, 
| "That time may cease, and midnight never 
come ! 

Faire Nature’s eye! rise! rise againe! and 


make 
| Perpetual day: or let this houre be but a 
eare, 
A ae a weeke, a naturall day, 
That Faustus may repent, and save his soule! 
O-lente, lente, currite noctis equi ! 
The stars move still! time runnes! the 
clocke will strike ! 
The Devil will come, and Faustus must be 
damn’d. 
Oh! I'll leap up to heaven !—who pulls 
me downe ? 
See where Christ’s blood streames in the fir- 
mament ! 
One drop of blood will save me! Oh! my 
Christ ! 


Rend not my heart for naming of my Christ! 

Yet will I call on him !—O spare me, Lu- 
cifer !— 

Where is it now ? ’tis gone ! 

And see! a threatening arme, and angry 
brow ! 

Mountaines and hills, come, come and fall 
on me! 

And hide me from the heavy wrath of 
Heaven. 

No! then will I headlong run into the earth! 

Gape Earth! ah, no! it will not harbour 
me. 

You starres that reign’d at my nativity, 

Whose influence have allotted death and 
hell, 

Now draw up Faustus, like a feggie mist, 

Into the entrails of yon laboring cloud ! 

That when you vomit forth into the ayre, 

My limbs may issue from your smokie 
mouths, 

But let my soule mount and ascend to 
Heaven ! [ The clock strikes. 

O half the houre is past! ’twill all be past 
anon ! 

Oh! if my soule must suffer for my sin, 

Impose some end to my incessant pain ! 

Let Faustus live in hell a thousand yeares ! 

A hundred thousand! and at last be say’d. 

—No end is limited to damned soules ! 

Why wert thou not a creature wanting soule? 

Or why is this immortal which thou hast ? 

Oh! Pythagoras’ Metemsycosis! were that 


true, 
This soule should flie from me, and I be 
chang’d 
Into some brutish beast ! 
, All beasts are happy, for when they die, 
| Their soules are soon dissolv’d in elements. 
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But mine must live still to be in hell! 
Curst be the ts that i er’d me. 
No, Faustus! curse thyselfe! curse Lucifer! 
That hath depriv’d thee of the joys of heaven. 
[The clock strikes twelve. 


It strikes ! it strikes! now, body, turne to 
! 


ayre ! 
Or Lucifer will beare thee quicke to Hell ! 

O, soule, be chang’d into small water-drops, 
And fall into the ocean, ne’er to'be found ! 

Thunder, and enter the Devils. 

O mercy, Heaven! looke not so fierce on me! 
Adders and serpents! let me breathe a while! 
Ugly Hell, gape not !—Come not, Lucifer! 
I'll burn my bookes !—O Mephostophilis!’” 

The terrified scholars now rush in- 
to the study, and one of them ex- 
claims— 

“* The Devil whom Faustus serv’d hath 
torne him thus ! 

For ’twixt the hours of twelve and one, mee 
thought 

I heard him shrieke, and call aloud for help, 

At which same time the house seemed all 
on fire, 

With dreadful horror of these damned 
fiends.” 

The Chorus then enters, and the 
drama concludes with the following 
fine lines. 

‘* Cut is the branch that might have growne 

full straight, 

And burned is Apollo’s laurel bough, 

That sometime grew within this learned man. 
Faustus is gone: regard his hellish fall, 
Whose fiendful torture may exhort the wise, 
Only to wonder at unlawful things,— 
Whose deepnesse doth entice such forward 


wits 
To practise more than heavenly power per- 
mits.”’ 

We have enabled our readers to 
judge of the merit of this drama, from 
the many extracts now given, and 
therefore we need not offer any ob- 
servations of our own. It is obvious, 
that, as a whole, it is exceedingly im- 
perfect and disproportioned. The 
commencement and the conclusion are 
solemn, lofty—even magnificent—but 
the middle part is out of all keeping ; 
and the ludicrous is therein not only 
too far prolonged, but too broadly 
drawn, and deeply coloured. The 
drama, too, comprehends a period of 
twenty-four years, and the actions 
and events are too few, and not suffi- 
ciently varied. Neither does Faustus 
seem to deserve the fearful punish- 
ment finally inflicted on him by Lu- 
cifer. At the same time, Marlow has 


shown great skill, and a deep know- 
ledge of human nature, in not draw- 
ing Faustus as a monster of guilt and 
iniquity, so as to destroy all sympathy 








with his sufferings and fate. Though 
sold to Hell, he seeks rather his own 
enjoyment and pleasure than the mi- 
sery of others ; nor does he even seek 
them at the expense of his fellow crea- 
tures. beng» e delivers himself up 
to , his our is no inno- 
poh ae ne chews tte magic seduces, 
but the bright phantom of a former 
age,—and his licentiousness, even in 
its most criminal indulgencies, con- 
nects itself with the dreams of an ima- 
gination filled with all the forms of 
classical beauty. Goethe, on the other 
hand, in his powerful drama on the 
same subject, has driven Faustus over 
the edge, and down the abyss, of Sin. 
But we are not now going to criticise 
the work of the German philosopher ; 
that we may do at another opportu- 
nity. Let us conclude with one remark 
_ That while there is at present abroad 
throughout the world so mad a pas- 
sion for poetry, and more especially 
for poetry in which the stronger pas- 
sions of our nature are delineated, it 
is somewhat singular, that such ex- 
cessive admiration is bestowed on one 
great living Poet, while (to say nothing 
of contemporary writers) there are so 
many glorious works of the mighty 
déad, unknown or disregarded—works 
from which that illustrious person has 
doubtless imbibed inspiration, and 
which, without detracting from his 
well-earned fame, we must think, are 
far superior, in variety, depth, and 
energy of passion, to the best poems 
which his powerful genius has yet 
produced. H. M. 


— 


REMARKS ON THE DISEASES LATELY 
PREVALENT IN EDINBURGH. 


A vapour, or effluvium of an unknown 
nature, which arises from stagnant 
water in marshes or lakes, common- 
May marsh miasma, almost never 

ils, in the situations in which these 
exist, to produce Intermittent Fevers 
or agues. In Edinburgh this disease 
is recorded to have formerly prevailed 
epidemically ; but since the removal 
of the cause, by the draining of the 
marsh which existed on the south side 
of the town, in the nt situation 
of Hope Park, and of the North Loch, 
between the Old and New Town, 
about the middle of last century, in- 
termittent fevers have almost entirely 
oem from the town. Examples 
of this disease are here now extremely 


rare, except when excited by exposure 
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to cold in those who have formerly 
been affected with it, or who have 
been exposed to its cause in countries 
and situations where it still prevails, 
Two instances only have come under 
my observation, in which agues ap- 
ed to originate in the town or 
neighbourhood. One was in a gar. 
dener, who, in the spring of the year 
1815, had been employed in working 
on the marshy banks of Duddingston 
Loch. In this man the ague was 
quotidian ; and when, along with a 
medical friend, I first saw him, about 
a fortnight after he had been taken ill, 
the hot stage of the fever was long 
continued—the cold fit slight and with 
little shivering ; he, at the same time, 
laboured under cough and other pec- 
toral complaints, which rendered it dif- 
ficult to determine whether the disease 
was intermittent fever, or hectic, symp- 
tomatic of a rapid consumption. On 
watching the case, however, for a few 
days, the progress of the symptoms 
seemed to indicate that it was inter- 
mittent fever. The bark was accord- 
ingly given, which, by producing its 
usual specific effects in that fever, de- 
monstrated the nature of the disease. 
After a few doses, the paroxysms were 
diminished in severity, and in a fort- 
night were entirely removed. The 
other instance was in a poor man who 
had lived in the Cowgate, and several 
ears ago was admitted as a patient 
into the Royal Infirmary with a well- 
marked intermittent fever, of which 
he was speedily cured. In this case 
no adequate cause could be assigned 
for its production. 

Continued fevers always prevail more 
or less in Edinburgh. Of these some 
seem to be produced by exposure, or 
fatigue, or other causes which it is not 
easy to ascertain, but do not appear to 
arise from, or to be communicated by, 
contagion. This, which may be con- 
sidered as the synochus, or common 
continued fever of this country, seems 
to prevail in all parts of Britain, par- 
ticularly during summer; and is ac- 
cordingly denominated by some phy- 
sicians the Summer Fever. It occurs 
among all classes of the community, 
and in persons of all ages ; but young 
and plethoric men seem to be more 
liable to it than others. It appears to 
be seldom dangerous ; but the feverish 
symptoms are frequently smart, and 
are attended by headach, and by sick- 
ness of stomach, bilious stools, and 
other marks of derangement in the 
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secretion of bile. In other cases the 
symptoms are exceedingly mild ; and 
I have had frequent opportunities of 


seeing instances, in which general 
Jassitude, with inaptitude for exertion 
of the body or mind, impaired appe- 
tite, slightly foul tongue, and disturbed 
sleep, were the only symptoms of the 
disease, the pulse continuing little if 
at all above, sometimes even below, the 
natural standard; and the patients, 
while lying in bed, feeling so easy in 
every respect, that it was difficult to 
persuade them or their friends of the 
propriety and necessity of confine- 
ment to bed, and of their observing an 
abstemious diet. In these cases the fe- 
ver has been generally long continued, 
and its abatement almost impercepti- 
ble; no very distinct amendment hav- 
ing taken place till after a period of 
several weeks. 

Besides this fever, there generally 
exists in Edinburgh, though usually 
toa very limited degree, a continued 
fever of a contagious nature, commonly 
denominated T'yphus or Nervous Fever. 
During the earlier months of last year, 
a considerable number of cases of this 
fever appeared in town; but these 
were chiefly confined to particular si- 
tuations of the town and suburbs, 
which are close and ill-aired. Indeed 
the greater proportion of cases which 
came under my observation occurred 
in a house in a close in the Grass- 
market, occupied as a beggars’ lodging- 
house, where, in two small and con- 
fined rooms, there were no fewer than 
seven beds, generally completely filled 
by the families of vagrants or stranger 
poor, who had no permanent residence 
in the town. Into this habitation, so 
well adapted for the reception and 
spreading of contagion, a man came 
from Glasgow affected with fever, and 
speedily communicated it to others of 
his fellow-lodgers ; and though as 
many of the sick as possible were sent 
to the Infirmary, and, in consequence 
of the fever, several of the lodgers left 
the house, and others: were deterred 

coming into it, yet the disease 
spread through fourteen of the inha- 
bitants of this miserable place. The 
house was at length left nearly empty ; 
and ventilation and cleaning having 
been promoted as much as possible, 
the contagion appeared to have been 
destroyed, as I believe fever did not 
afterwards recur among those who re- 
sided in it. 

The number of fevers diminish- 
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ed very considerably during the sum- 
mer; but during this last winter 
it has again increased, and typhus 
fever has been diffused among the 
poor in the different quarters of the 
town, and several persons in the bet- 
ter ranks. of life have been attacked 
by it. During its prevalence, this fe- 
ver has however generally been mild, 
and few cases have occurred in which 
I have learnt of its having been at- 
tended by the severe or putrid symp- 
toms which distinguish malignant ty- 
phus. In a great number of the cases 
there can hardly be said to have been 
any symptom peculiar to typhus fever ; 
and had it not been from their appa- 
rently contagious nature, it would 
have been impossible to have distin- 
guished them from common continued 
tever. In the severer cases, however, 
the symptoms of typhus were more 
distinct, as shewn by the early deli- 
rium, the suffusion of the eyes, the 
involuntary discharge of the excre- 
tions, and the black and incrusted fur 
on the mouth and tongue. In a con- 
siderable number also of these, an 
eruption of a red colour, not unlike 
measles in its appearance, but of a paler 
hue, without being elevated, appeared 
during the earlier days of the fever, 
and faded during its progress. No in- 
stances have fallen under my own ob- 
servation, of the occurrence of the 
smaall black or dark purple points, 
commonly called petechia, which are 
apparently fevinell | by blood thrown 
out in the skin, and usually considered 
as a mark of putrescency ; but I have 
been informed of several cases in which 
they appeared. In one of these cases, 
the petechie were preceded, for some 
days, by the red eruption already no- 
ticed. In a very violent case of the 
fever, which proved fatal, gangrenous 
vesications were formed, about the 
eleventh day, on the back and loins, 
from the irritation produced by the 
involuntary discharge of the secretions ; 
and various instances of the mortifica- 
tion of the parts of the body which 
are compressed in lying have taken 
place. In two instances, I have seen 
the disease accompanied by an aphthous 
state of the throat and back of the 
nose. In one of these, the fever went 


on till the twenty-first day, when, 
under the cooling treatment and anti- 
phlogistic regimen, an abatement took 
place, and, after a long convalescence, 
the patient completely recovered. In 
the other, which occurred in a brother 
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of the first, after two relapses, in each 
of which the fever was more severe 
than in the preceding attack, notwith- 
standing the very liberal and appa- 
rently beneficial use of wine, the 
strength was completely exhausted, 
the functions of the stomach failed 
completely, vomiting of a black mat- 
ter like coffee-grounds (very similar to 
what is described under the name of the 
black vomit in fevers of tropical cli- 
mates) came on, and the patient died at 
the end of the eleventh week. In both 
these cases, the aphthous state of the 
throat went off during the progress of 
the fever, and no other symptom of 
putrescency appeared. In a great pro- 
portion of cases, an abatement of the 
fever has taken place by the fourteenth 
day ; and in many instances, particu- 
Iarly in children, much earlier. In 
some cases, however, the change did 
not happen till the twenty-first day. 
In those in whom the fever proved 
fatal, death has, as far as I can learn, 
very rarely taken place at an early 
period of the disease, but generally at 
some time after the fourteenth day of 
its continuance. 

It is not easy to form any conjecture 
with regard to the causes of the dif- 
ferent degrees of severity of the fever 
in different individuals, for among a 
number affected, placed in the same 
circumstances, and apparently having 
derived it from the same contagion, 
it has been seen to exist in very va- 
rious states. The disease has, how- 
ever, been in general much milder 
among children than in adults, or in 
those who had passed the age of pu- 
berty ; and what appears rather re- 
markable, it has been in general more 
severe in those of the better classes 
whom it has attacked than among the 
poor. It has been among individuals 
in the better ranks of life, who had 
every advantage in their accommoda- 
tion and treatment, and who previously 
enjoyed a high state of health, that I 
have seen and heard of the most vio- 
lent and malignant cases of the fever. 

The typhus which has prevailed, 
has not appeared to have been of a 
very actively contagious nature ; for 
though in some few families and situ- 
ations, in circumstances peculiarly well 
adapted for the propagation of con- 
tagion, it spread very generally, yet, 
in other instances, where but very 
imperfect means of prevention could 
be adopted, it affected only a small 


part of those exposed to it, and fre- 
uently did not proceed further than 
the individual first attacked. Dur. 
ing the last month, the number af- 
fected with it has considerably de. 
creased ; and there seems reason to 
hope, that a further abatement will 
take place with the continuance of the 
fine weather. The unusual circum- 
stances, however, of the prevalence of 
a contagious fever, though to an ex. 
tent which must appear exceeding] 
trifling, when compared with what 
takes place in other large towns, or 
even with what formerly existed in 
Edinburgh, and of its having attacked 
several individuals in the better ranks 
of life, to some of whom it proved 
fatal, have excited a considerable de- 
gree of anxiety in the minds of the 
public; and most unfounded alarms, 
and exaggerated reports, have spread 
abroad with regard to the extent and 
danger of the disease. The discussion 
which these have occasioned may not 
be without its use, as it leads to the 
consideration of the causes which pro- 
duce the fever, and of the means to be 
employed for arresting its progress. 
Among the various causes to which 
the prevalence of the fever has been 
attributed, the one which has excited 
most attention, is the great accumu- 
lation of the soil from the town, in the 
dunghills in its immediate neighbour- 
hood. It is true, that it is by no means 
sufficiently determined, what the cir- 
cumstances are under which typhus 
fever is generated, or whether, any 
more than small-pox or measles, it is 
ever excited except by a specific con- 
tagion ; but, as far as is known, there 
seems no reason to believe that a con- 
tagious fever is ever produced by the 
putrefaction of dead animal or veget- 
able matter ; and, in the present in- 
stance, I am aware of no facts which 
can tend to shew, that the effluvium 
from the dunghills has had any share 
in the production or spreading of the 
fever which has prevailed, while there 
are many circumstances which go far 
to establish that it has had no such 
effect. Besides, when it is considered, 
that it is universally acknowledged 
that close and ill ventilated houses, 
crowded with inhabitants, who, from 
poverty and want of employment, are 
debilitated in their bodies, and de- 
pressed in their minds, are situations 
most favourable to the propagation of 
contagious fever,—that contagious fe- 
i. 
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ver is never entirely absent from 
Edinburgh—and that infection may 
be imbibed and communicated by the 
clothes of a person affected with fe- 
ver, or who has been for a continu- 
ed period exposed to an atmosphere 
strongly impregnated with its con- 
tagion,—it does not appear difficult 
to explain the prevalence of typhus 
among the poor during last winter, or 
its oecasional communication: to their 
richer neighbours. It would seem, 
therefore, tliat little benefit can be 
expected, in so far as relates to the pre- 
vention or diminution of this fever, 
from the removal of the dunghills. It 
is, however, completely ascertained, 
that when — affected with ty- 
phus are laid in well ventilated apart- 
ments, and proper attention is paid to 
the cleanliness of their persons, and to 
the removal and washing of their bed- 
ding and clothes, the risk of contagion 
is incalculably diminished: and so 
much is this the case, that even. in 
fever-wards in hospitals, where a num- 
ber of patients with bad fevers are 
often collected together, the commu- 
nication of contagion to other parts of 
the house is unknown, and those whose 
duties require their presence among 
the sick, unless from imprudent ex- 
posure in remaining too long close 
to the patients, or upon their beds, are 
very rarely infected. Among the rich, 
all risk of the spreading of contagion 
is in general completely prevented, by 
the removal of the infected person in- 
to a separate room, into which the air 
is freely admitted, while unnecessary 
communication with the rest of the 
family is prohibited, and due attention 
is paid to the removal and cleaning 
of the clothes which are used about 
the sick. But among the poor, whose 
families are generally obliged to oc- 
cupy one apartment, and often only 
one bed, into which the free air is 
seldom, if ever, allowed to have ac- 
cess, and whose poverty and apathy 
are serious obstacles to their mak- 
ing any effort to rid themselves of 
the evil, it becomes much more diffi- 
cult to arrest the progress of contagion. 
The fever-wards of the Royal Infirm- 
ary of Edinburgh, the first of the 
kind, I believe, which were establish- 
ed in Britain, have been productive 
of many advantages, not only in pro- 
— the recovery of those who 
oL. I. 
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have been received into them, but in 
materially diminishing, since their 
establishment, the number of conta- 
gious fevers in the city. The dislike, 
however, which exists among the poor 
to avail themselves of the advantages 
of an hospital, some of the motives of 
which must excite eur sympathy ra- 
ther than our blame, frequently pre 
vents altogether the removal of the 
sick into this institution, and, in 
cases of fever, almost always till after 
the disease has considerably advanc- 
ed ; and when the removal has been 
effected, the remainder of the family 
continue to live.in the room, or even 
to sleep in the bed, from which the 
sick person has been taken, and which 
continue loaded with the seeds of the 
disease. In order to arrest the pro- 
gress of contagion among the poor, the 
co-operation of the richer part of the 
community is essentially necessary. 
This may be afforded, and can be ef-= 
fectually afforded only, by steps being 
taken to encourage, among the poor, 
the early separation of the diseased 
from the healthy,—to enable them, 
by contributing towards the expense, 
and by furnishing a temporary sup- 
ply of clothing, to clean the infected 
clothing and furniture, and to fumi- 
gate and whi‘e-wash their houses,— 
and, above all, to ensure that these 
measures are carefully carried into ef- 
fect, by providing for the superintend- 
ence of them when they are necessary. 
In London, Manchester, Liverpool, 
and other large towns, associations for 
the prevention of contagious fevers 
among the poor have, by adopting 
these means, produced an immediate 
and great diminution of the number of 
fevers in these towns; and in Edin- 
burgh, the formation of some plan for 
the same purpose, which might be ef- 
fected at a very small expense, and 
could not fail pay to diminish the 
prevalence of fever, if not wholly to 
remove it from the town, seems dictat- 
ed to those enjoying the advantages of 
affluence, not only by humanity to- 
wards the poor, but also by a regard to 
the safety and comfort of themselves 
and their families. 

None of the contagious diseases to 
which children are liable prevail at 
present in Edinburgh. A few strag- 
gling cases of measles still occasionally 
occur among “—* who escaped that 
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disease when so universally prevalent 
during last autumn and winter.* In- 
stances of scarlet fever also present 
themselves from time to time ; but this 
disease, from what cause it is not easy 
to say, has not shewn any disposition 
to spread itself,—though, as it has not 
prevailed generally since 1811, a great 
number of children must be liable to 
receive its infection. 

Hooping cough, which prevailed 
bh generally during the last summer 

winter, on now almost entirely 

i 3; and there can be little 

doubt, that the and steady wea- 

ther of the spring has contributed to 
its removal. 

Cases of small-pox occasionally pre- 
sent themselves in Edinburgh, in 
children in whom vaccination has been 
neglected, but during the last year 
these have been extremely rare. Com- 
plete confidence in the efficacy of the 
cow-pox exists among the medical pro- 
fession, and among the inhabitants in 





* For an account of this epidemic, see 

‘© Reports of the Edinburgh New Town 

i »” in the Edinburgh Medical and 

— Journal for January and April 
7. 


general of Edinburgh, and the practice 
of vaccination is very generally adopt- 
ed by all classes of the community ; 
in consequence of which, the town 
enjoys an exemption from small-pox 
te an extent, I believe, unknown in 
any town of equal magnitude in Bri- 
tain. After very considerable oppor- 
tunities of observation with regard to 
this subject, I can myself affirm, that 
I have seen hitherto nothing to shake, 
and much to confirm, my belief in 
the preservative powers of the cow- 
pox against the small-pox. 

The variable climate, and exposed 
situation of Edinburgh, render its in~ 
habitanis, perhaps in a peculiar de- 
gree, liable to cafarrhs and pectoral 
complaints ; but the dry and steady 
weather of last spring has occassioned 
a remarkable diminution in the usual 
number of these diseases during that 
season of the year. The wet weather, 
however, at the end of May, had an 
immediate effect in increasing the pre- 
valence of colds, and in aggravating 
the complaints of those who laboured 
under diseases of the chest, and gave 
rise to several cases of well-marked 
croup. J. W. T. 

Edin. June 1st, 1817. 
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MEMORIAL, ADDRESSED TO HIS MA=- 
JESTY GEORGE I, CONCERNING THE 
STATE OF THE HIGHLANDS 5 


By Stmon, Lorp Lovar, 1724. 


MR EDITOR, 
BELIEVING that the following Memorial 
of Lord Lovat to G I. has never been 
published, and that it may interest the 
readers of your Magazine, I submit it to 
your consideration. It is dated twenty-one 
years before the rebellion, for his activity 
in which Lord Lovat was brought to the 
scaffold. Whether, at the period when the 
memorial was written, he was loyal at bot- 
tom, I have no means of determining, nor 
do I know whether the memorial was actu- 
ally ent to the king. It shows clear- 
ly, however, that Lovat was at that period 
tisfied. The account given of the state 
of the Highlands is quite correct. What a 
wonderful change seventy years have effect- 
ed! Indeed, the change from barbarism to 
civilization was brought about in a much 


shorter time. Of the former, the riots in 
Ross-shire in 1792, were the last struggle. 
—I am, Sir, your obedient humble Servant, 
GAEL. 
June 21, 1817. 


Tue Highlands of Scotland being a 
country very mountainous, and almost 
inaccessible to any but the inhabitants 
thereof, whose language and dress are 
entirely different from those of the 
low country, do remain to this day 
much less civilized than the other 
parts of Scotland, from whence man 
inconveniences arise to his Majesty's 
subjects, and even to the government 
itself. 

That part of Scotland is very bar- 
ren and unimproven, has little or no 
trade, and not much intercourse with 
the low country ; the product is al- 
most confined to the cattle which feed 
in the mountains. The people wear 
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their ancient habit, convenient for 
their wandering up and down, and 

iar way of living, which inures 


them to all sorts of fatigue. Their 
language, being a dialect of the Irish, 
is understood by none but themselves ; 
they are very ignorant, illiterat, and in 
constant use of wearing arms, which 
are well suited to their method of using 
them, and very expeditious in march- 
ing from place to place. 

These cireumstances have, in all 
times, produced many evils, which 
have been frequently considered, and 
many remedies attempted, as it ap- 

from the Scots acts of parlia- 
ment. Their living among themselves, 
unmixt with the other part of the coun- 
try, has been one of the causes that 
many of their families have continued 
in the same possessions during many 
ages, and very little alterations hap- 
pen in the property of land ; there are 
few purchases, and securities for debts 
are very uncertain, where power hap- 
s to be wanting to support the 
legal right. 

The names of the inhabitants are 
confined to a small number, partly 
from the little intercourse they have 
had with other le, and partly from 
the affectation that reigns among them, 
to annex themselves to some tribe or 
family, and thereby to put themselves 
under the protection of the head or 
chief thereof. 

These several names of families are 
respectively associated together in 
friendship and interest, each name 
under such person as is, or is reputed 
to be, the head of the family, who has 
very great authority over them, quite 
independent of any legal power, and 
has, in severall instances, continued 
great numbers of years after that the 
lands where they live has been alien- 
= “+ the chiefs whom they serve. 

ere ned two rising in- 
stances of this at the late rebellion ; 
the one was concerning the Frasers, 
who, upon the Lord Lovat’s arrival in 
Scotland, though he had been ane 
exile for many years, another family, 
viz. Alexander Mackenzie of Fraser- 
dale, in eee of the estate, who 
had marched a number of them, form- 
ed into a regiment, to Perth, where 
the rebel army then lay. Yet not- 
withstanding all this, the moment they 


heard that their chief was assembling’ 


the rest of his friends and name in 
the Highlands, they got together, and 
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made their retreat , till they join- 
ed Lord Lovat, and others, who were 
in arms for his Majesty. 

The other example was that of the 
Macleans, whose lands had been vest- 
ed for debt in the family of Argyle, 
above forty years before; their chief 
had not ane inch of ground, but after 
living and serving in France most part 


‘of his lifetime, had come over to Lon- 


don, where he had been maintained by 
the charity of Queen Anne. Yet, un- 
der all these circumstances, Sir John 
Maclean got together 400 of these men, 
out of a remote island in the west seas 
of Scotland, who fought under him 
at Dumblain, against his Majesty’s 
troops, though commanded by their 
own landlord. 

This extraordinar state of the coun- 
try has, in all times, produced many 
mutual quarrels and jealousies among 
the chiefs, which formerly amounted 
to a continual scene of civil warre; and 
to this day there remains both person- 
al and hereditary feuds and animosities 
among them, which have a great in- 
fluence over all their actions. The law 
has never had its due course and au- 
thority in many parts of the Highlands, 
neither in criminal nor civil matters ; 
no remedy having proved entirely ef- 
fectual, and one of the most usefull 
having been disproved. Schemes of 
this nature have been often framed, 
but with too little knowledge of the 
country, or the true rise of the abuses 
to be reformed, and very often with too 
much partiality, and views of resent- 
ment or private interest ; all which tend 
only to create disorders and discontents, 
to exasperate some, and too much en- 
courage others, and to make all more 
proper and reasonable expedients the 
more difficult to execute. 

The families in the Highlands are 
divided (besides the disputes arising 
among themselves) in principles be- 
tween the Whigs and the Jacobites ; 
and that so near in equality, that the 
authority of the government, by giving 
countenance or discouraging, and by 
rewards and punishments properly ap- 
plied, and all centering in the advance- 
ment of the Whig interest, united to- 
gether, might easily produce a vast 
superiority on the side of those who 
are well affected, there being in the 
country a great party who, ever since 
the names of Whig and Tory have been 
known, have been always ready to ven- 
ture their lives in the protestant cause. 
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But such has been the melancolly cir- 
cumstances of affairs in Scotland for 
some years past, that allmost all the 
considerable gentlemen who took up 
arms for his Majesty in the time of 
the late unnatural rebellion, have felt 
the displeasure of those in power in 
Scotland. But as this memorialist is 
humbly of opinion, that it is the duty 
of all good subjects to heal rather 
than widen breaches among the well 
affected, to contend only in zeal for his 
Majestie’s service ; and in consequence 
thereof, to look forward only in obser- 
vations of this nature, he will open 
this scene no farther, than with all 
humble gratitude to acknowledge the 
t goodness of his Majestie towards 
im, in so often protecting and pre- 
serving him from impending ruin, 
which the resentment of his enemies 
had threatened. 

It would, without doubt, be very 
happy for the government, for the in- 
habitants of the low country, and, 
above all, for the Highlanders them- 
selves, that all Scotland was equally 
civilized, and that the Highlanders 
could be governed with the same ease 
and quiet as the rest of Scotland. But 
as that must be the work of great time, 
every remedy that can be suggested, 
though but particular and incomplet, 
yet may be worthy of the consideration 
of those in the administration ; for 
whatever tends in any degree to the 
civilizing those people, and enforcing 
the authority of the law in those parts, 
does in so far really strengthen the 
present government. ‘Lhe use of arms 
in the Highlands will hardly ever be 
laid aside, till, by degree, they begin 
to find they have nothing to do with 
them. And it is no wonder, that the 
Jaws establishing the succession of the 
crown, snould be too little regarded 
by those who bave not hitherto been 
used to a due compliance with any law 
whatsoever. 

One of the evils which furnishes the 
most matter of complaint at present, 
is the continual robberies and depre- 
dations in the Highlands, and the 
country adjacent. The great difficulty 
in this matter arises trom the moun- 
tainous situation of those parts, the re- 
moteness from towns, and part there- 
of consisting of islands, dispersed up 
and down in the western seas, the cri- 
minals cannot, by any methods now 
practised, be pursued, much less seiz- 
ed and brought to justice, being able 
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to outrun. those whom they cannot 
resist. « 

The bad consequences of those rob- 
beries are not the only oppression which 
the people suffer in the loss of their 


cattle and other goods,—but by the 
habitual practices of violences and ille- 
gal exactions. The Highlanders dis- 
use all their country business, they 
grow averse to all notions of peace and 
tranquillity,—they constantly practise 
the use of arms,—they increase their 
numbers, by drawing many into their 
gang, who would otherwise be good 
subjects,—and they remain ready and 
proper materials for disturbing the go- 
vernment upon the first occasion. 

These interruptions of the public 
peace in the Highlands were frequent 
ly under the consideration of the Par- 
liament of Scotland, who, out of just 
resentment of such intolerable abuses, 
did, during the course of several reigns, 
pass many laws, but without suceess, 
‘They were very severe, drawn with 
more zeal than skill, and almost im- 
practicable in the execution. In some 
tew examples these extraordinary se- 
verities took place; but that tended 
more to prevent than establish the 
quiet of the country, being sufficient 
to provok and exasperat, and too little 
to subdue the disturbers of the public 
peace. 

These evils thus remaining without 
aremedy, and the protection of the 
law being too weak to defend the peo- 
ple against such powerful criminals, 
those who saw they must inevitably 
suffer by such robberies, found it ne- 
cessar to purchase their security by 
paying ane annual tribute to the chief- 
tains of those who plundered. This 
illegal exaction was called Black Meall, 
and was levied upon the several par- 
ishes much in the same manner as the 
land-tax now is. 

The insolence of those lawless peo- 
ple became more intolerable than ever, 
about the time of the late happy re- 
volution, when many of the chiefs of 
the same families were then in arms 
against our deliverer, King William, 
who were lately in rebellion against 
his Majestic. Ane army of regular 
troops marched into the Highlands, 
but with little success, even meeting 
with a defeat by my Lord Dundee, 
who commanded the rebells. Other 
methods were taken, which putt an 
end to the civil war. ‘The well-affect- 
ed Highlanders were made use of to 
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assist the regular troops. Some of the 
rebell chiefs were privately gained 
over to the Government, so that part- 
ly by force, and partly by severall 
other artfull manadgements, the quiet 
of the country was restored, excepting 
that many of the rebells, who had 
ceased to oppose the government, be- 
gan to plunder their neighbours, and 
sometimes one another. 

The continual feuds and animosi- 
ties that has always raged among the 
chiefs of many Highland families, are 
skilfully and wisely made use of, both 
to prevent their uniting in the dis- 
turbance of the public peace, or their 
taking any joint measures against the 
government. ‘There is almost allways 
good service to be done this way ; and 
in time of the last rebellion, it retard- 
ed very much the proceeding of the 
rebells, and made their army much 
less than otherways it would have 
been. 

The parliament of Scotland impow- 
ered King William to establish parti- 
cular commissions to proceed against 
criminalls in those parts, which were 
ishued with very extraordinary powers, 
and were executed in ane unlimit- 
ed arbitrary manner, without any ef- 
fect for the purposes they were estab- 
lished, so as to creat in all people ane 
aversion against such courts and judi- 
cature, which, even in matters of life 
and death, were confined by no rules 
of law whatsoever—they made mal- 
contents against the government, and 
at last were prudently laid aside. 

After many fruitless experiments 
for bringing the Highlands to a state 
of more quiet, it was at last accom- 
plished by the establishing indepen- 
dent companies, composed of High- 
landers, and commanded by gentlemen 
of good affection and of credit in that 
country. This took its rise from ane 
address of the Parliament to the King. 

The advantages that arose from this 
measure were many. These compa- 
nies having officers at their head, who 
were gentlemen of interest in the 
Highlands, and well affected, were a 
great countenance and support, on all 
occasions, to the friends. and a terror 
to the enemies, of the government. 

The men being Highlanders, and 
well chosen for the purpose intended, 
the whole difficulties which arose in 
all former projects for preserving the 
peace of the Highlands, became even 
so many advantages and convenien- 
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cies attending this measure. The 
men were cloathed in the best man- 
ner, after the fashion of the Highland- 
ers, both for the unaccountable march- 
es these people em, and for their 
covering at night in the open air. 
They spoke the same language, and 
got intelligence of every thing that 
was doing in the country. They car- 
ried the same sort of arms, convenient 
for the Highlanders in their ways of 
acting. Being picked out for this ser- 
vice, they were the most known, and 
capable of following criminalls over 
the wild mountains—a thing imprac- 
ticable but for natives to perform. 

The captains anand their men, 
in all their proceedings, the assistance 
of the inhabitants they had under their 
influence, and of all their friends in 
the country ; and the inferior officers, 
and even the private men, wherever 
they came, found always some of' their 
tribe or family who were ready to as 
sist them in doeing their duty, when 
any part of these companies were up- 
on command, either upon pursuit of 
criminalls, the getting intelligence, or 
otherways acting in the service. It 
gave no allarm, nor discovered what 
they were doeing ; for when it was 
necessary that they should not be 
known, it.was impossible to distin- 
guish them from other natives. 

So that, by this scheme, the very 
rey the uncivilised customs of 
the Highlanders, and all the severall 
causes of the want of peace, came in 
aid to preserve it till time and more 
expedients should further civilise the 
country. 

As the private men of the compa- 
nies were chosen from among such of 
the Highlanders who were best ac- 
quainted with all parts of that coun- 
try,—who knew those clans who were 
most guilty of plunder, with their 
manner of thieving, and with their 
haunts,—it was almost impossible for 
the robbers to drive away the cattle, 
or hide them any where, without be- 
ing discovered ; nor could they con- 
ceal themselves so, but that they were 
sooner or latter found out and seized ; 
and in a short time there was such ane 
end putt to these illegal violences, that 
all the gangs were taken—the most 
notorious offenders were convicted and 
executed—and great numbers of oth- 
ers, whose guilt was less, were sent 
beyond sea into the service, as recruits 
during the war. 
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Thus it was that this remedy was 
so successful ; in so much, that about 
sixteen years agoe those disturbances, 
even before and at this time so fre- 
quent and grievous to the people, did 
intyrely cease. 

After the late unnatural rebellion, 
the Highlanders, who had been in 
arms against the government, fell into 
their old unsettled way of liveing, lay- 
ing aside any little industry they had 
formerly followed, and returned to 
their usual violences and robberies. 

About this time it was thought ex- 
fay to pass an act of parliament 

r disarming the Highlanders, which 
was, without doubt, in theory, a mea- 
sure very useful and desireable ; but 
experience has shewed that it has pro- 
duced this bad consequence, that those 
who had appeared in arms, and fought 
for the government, finding it their 
duty to obey the law, did accordingly 
deliver up their arms ; but those law- 
less Highlanders, who had been well 
provided with arms for the service of 
the Pretender, knowing but too well 
the insuperable difficulty for the go- 
vernment to putt that act into execu- 
tion, instead of really complying with 
the law, they retained all their arms 
that were useful, and delivered up 
only such as were spoiled and unfitt 
for service ; so that, while his Majes- 
tie’s enemies remained as well provid- 
ed and for all sorts of mis- 
chief as they were before the rebellion, 
his faithful subjects, who were well 
affected, and ventured their lives in 
his service, by doing their duty and 
submitting to the law, rendered them- 
selves naked and defenceless, and at 
the mercy of their own and the gov- 
ernment’s avowed enemies. 

Upon this the plunders and robber- 
ies increased ; but, upon the breaking 
of the independent companies in the 
year 1717, these robberies went on 
without any manner of fear or res- 
traint, and have ever since continued 
to infest the country in a publick and 
open manner. The regular troops not 
being able to discover or follow them, 
and all the innocent people are with- 
out arms to defend themselves. Thus, 
then, violences are now more notori- 
ous and universal than ever, in so 
much, that a great part of the country 
has, by necessity, been brought under 
the scandalous contributions before 
mentioned ; and’ the rogues have very 
near undone many people, out of mere 
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resentment, for their distinguishing 
themselves in his majestie’s service ; 
and others are ruined who dare refuse 
to comply with such illegal insolent 
demands. 

The method by which the country 
is brought under this tax is this: 
That when the people are almost ruin- 
ed by continual robberies and plunders, 
the leader of the band of thieves, or 
some friend of his, proposes, that for 
a sum of money to be annually paid, 
he will keep a number of men in arms 
to protect such a tract of ground, or as 
many parishes as submitt to pay the 
contribution. When the terms are 
agreed upon, he ceases to steal, and 
thereby the contributors are saffe. If 
any refuse to pay he is immediately 
plundered. To colour all this villany, 
those concerned in the robberies pay 
the tax with the rest, and all the 
ee must comply, or be 
undone. This is the case (among 
others) of the whole low country of 
the shyre of Ross. 

Arter the disarming act was passed, 
and those companies were broke, there 
were some other measures laid down 
for preserving the peace of the High- 
lands. Barracks were built at a very 
great expence, and detachments were 
made from the regiments in the neigh- 
bourhood to garrison them, and to take 
post in those places which were thought 
most proper for the repressing these 
disorders ; but all this had no effect. 
The regular troops were never used 
to such marches, with their usual arms 
and accutrements, were not able to 
pursue the Highlanders ; their very 
dress was a signal to the robbers to 
avoid them ; and the troops, who were 
strangers to the language, and often 
relieved by others, could never get any 
useful intelligence, nor even be suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the situation 
of the several parts of the country, so 
as to take the necessary measures for 
emg | the robbers when any vio- 
ence was committed. 

The effect of all which has been, 
that the government has been put toa 
great expence, and the troops have 
been fatigued to no purpose. 

The officers of the law, for the 
peace, are the Sheriffs and Justices of 
the Peace ; and, in time of any commo- 
tions, the Lieutennants and their de- 
puties ; which office, long disused, was 
revived and re-established at the time 
of the late rebellion. 
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It would seem to be highly necessar 
to the government that the Sheriffs and 
Lord Lieutennants should be persons 
having credit and interest in the shyre 
they are to govern,—they cannot other- 
ways have the knowledge necessary, 
of the gentlemen and inhabitants, for 
performing the duty of their office, and 
making it useful for the advancing of 
his Majestie’s interest. On the con- 
trary, such ignorance creats many mis- 
takes in the execution of their charge, 
tending to the interruption of justice, 
and rendering the people under them 
discontented and unwilling to act in 
the service of the government. In 
these cases, it has happened that, 
throw misrepresentations of the char- 
acters of the persons employed under 
them, deputy-sheriffs have been made 
every way unfit for their office,—igno- 
rant, of reputation, and notorious- 
ly ill-affected to his Majesty. 

There are two deputies of the shyre 
of Inverness, both of which were ac- 
tually in the late rebellion, Robert 
Gordon of Haughs, and John Bailie, a 
late servant to the Duke of Gordon 
during the rebellion ; and both these 
deputies were prisoners in the hands 
of Lord Lovat upon that account, who 
has now the mortification to see and 
feel them triumphant over him, loading 
him with marks of their displeasure. 

In the shyre of Ross, the deputy- 
sheriff is Colin Mackenzie of Kincraig, 
who was likewise in arms with the late 
Earl of Seaforth against the govern- 
ment. The memorialist would not 
mention the encouragement the gen- 
tlemen of the name of M‘Kenzie met 
with in prosecuting his Majestie’s 
faithful subjects, least it ya have 
the appearance of any personall resent- 
ae oie it not the publick debate 
and judgment of the House of Lords 
this last session, have published to the 
world, by relieving Mr George Munro 
from the oppression he lay under. 

It cannot but be a very melancholy 
scene for all the well affected gentle- 
men and inhabitants in those parts, to 
find the very criminalls whom, a few 
years ago, they saw in arms and open 
rebellion in the Pretender’s cause, vest- 
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ed with authority over them, and now 
acting in his Majestie’s name, whom 
they endeavo ‘to destroy, and to 
whom alone they owe their lives. 

The constituting one person Sheriff 
or Lord Lieutennant over many shyres, 
has several bad consequences to his 
Majestie’s service. There is one in- 
stance where eight lieutennancies are 
all joined in one person. The memo- 
rialist mentions this only as ane ob- 
servation in general, without in the 
least detracting from the merit of any 
person whatsoever. 

From some of those causes it like- 
ways happens, that when several per- 
sons are recommended by the Sheriffs 
or Lieutennants, to be made Justices 
of the Peace, not all qualified for that 
office, without knowledge, mean, and. 
of no estate nor character in the coun- 
ny, or ill-affected to government, and 
when most or all the well-affected gen- 
tlemen are left out of the commission, 
it naturally produces such confusion 
and discontents as to frustrat the in- 
stitution and design of the office, to 
the disturbance of the peace ef the 
country—to the lessening his Majes- 
tie’s authority,—and particularly, in 
all matters of excise, and a surcease of 
justice, and a vast detriment to the re-~ 
venue. 

The revival of the Justices of the 
Peace of Scotland, immediately after 
the union, was then esteemed a matter 
of the greatest importance to the go- 
vernment and interest of the protestant 
succession. It is therefore the more to 
be lamented, that throwout the whole 
north of Scotland, there is hardly any 
regular acting Commission of the Jus- 
tices of the Peace ; whereas, if the con- 
siderable gentlemen were appointed 
who have estates in their own county, 
and were all affected to his Majesty, 
there is no doubt but that office mouth 
be execute so as to be very useful to 
the government, and possibly pave the 
way for great improvements in the 
political state of the country. The 
memorialist, with all humility, sub- 
mits these observations to his Majes- 
tie’s consideration. 

(Signed) 


Lovat. 
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THE CAPTIVE LARK. 
“_ s *s abroad, the morn is high, 


ing on tho me, 
(te be ae or 
Rejoicing o’er the infant May. 


Why does this quivering throat refuse 

To swell the song ? methinks you say— 
Alas! my breast in heavenly dews 

Hath not been steep’d for many a day. 


No zephyr in the rustling grass 

My ene with gentle whisper cheers, 
But comfortless, as winter, pass 

The captive’s hours—the captive’s years. 
My is like a withered leaf, 
That in autumn’s early frost, 
My little heart is dry with grief, 

And all the soul of song is lost. 


The Power, by tuneful souls confest, 
Who fills with music every vein, 
Forsakes with Liberty the breast, 
And shuns the house of bonds and pain. 
R. 


i 


SONNET I. 


On seeing the Grave of an wi fortunate Girl 
whom the Author had known in the days 
of her innocence. 


A PASsING sigh isdue to every bier ;— 
‘Yet he who came with mournful ditties 
vain, 
On every grave to murmur and cmt, 
Must on this a more peculiar tear. 
Fly far from hence, ye righteous and severe ! ! 
‘Who never knew the grief of honour’s 


stain ; 
For one, ‘alas ! whom sore remorse has 


Ss ’ 
And shame for erring love, lies sleeping here. 
O Agnes! I have wept on many a tomb— 
OF some that like the flowers in ripe de- 


cline, 
And some in bud had fallen, and some in 
bloom ; 
And mosto’er infant graves would I repine: 
Yet thou hast taught me, by thysadderdoom, 
To weep that such a grave has not been 
thine ! W. P. 


——— 


SONNET II. 
To the Same. 


PEACE to oe dust !—-The dove of peace 
that fled 
Its ruffled dwelling in thy living breast, 
Has come again to be thy ornns Freel a” 
And sleep with thee i 7 this untroubled bed 





Thy sleep is sound at last ; thy weary head 
A couch without a thorn at longzh has 


prest ;— 

The heart that Death has hushed no 
dreams molest ; 

No thorns bestrew the couch that Death has 


spread. 
Sound is thy sleep—and when again it flies, 
Thou shalt not fear to see the night de- 


part, 
And to another morn unclose thine eyes ; 
For to the judgment then thou shalt not rise 
Of erring men—but One who knows the 
heart, 


And tries its reins—and pities as he tries. 
W. P. 
_— 
STANZAS. 


© A cloud came over my soul.” 


O WELCOME is the Cloud of Night 

That makes the morrow’s dawn more dear, 

Or Dewy Veil that falleth light 

The Summer’s fervid breast to cheer : 

The Thunder-cloud of fate and fear 

Doth in its folds a blessing bring, 

And weeps in showers its wasteful shock : 

Even Winter's rudest Storms but rock 
The cradle of the Spring. 


But ah! far other are the Clouds 
That wrapt the sickening soul in gloom,— 
That clothe the heaven in funeral shrouds, 
And darken like a living tomb 
This beauteous Earth,—whose breathing 
bloom 

Might sooth the sullen heart of care— 
Where bounteous Nature pours around 
Her h balm for every wound, 

Unpoison’d by Despair! 

+ * “ * * 

O THovu! whose everlasting arm 
Spread like a tent yon azure sky, 
And framed those glorious worlds to charm 
Th’ adoring heart, the raptured eye— 
Who through the vale of misery 
Canstguide, though doubt and danger press—— 
Chase from my soul these shades of night, 
That shroud from my bewildered sight, 

The Sun of RIGHTEOUSNEss. S. 


weg 
SONG. 


Arr—* O tell me the way how to woo.” 
1 


O FRESH is the breeze of my mountains, 
When Morn lifts her bright dewy eye ; 
And 9 ay my birk-shaded fountains, 
n the fervours of noentide are high ; 
And lovely the hour when the gray-mantled 
Joaming 
Adown the dim valley glides softly along, 
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And meets me alone by the far forest roam- 


To wath the first notes of the nightin- 
gale’s song. 


2 
When the moon from her fleecy cloud scat- 


ters 
Over ocean her silvery light, 
And the whisper of ain cn and waters 
Comes soft h the silence of night, — 
1 love by the haunted tower lonel — 
A-dreaming to Fancy’s wild witchery 
given, 
Andhest, swept by unseen fi rs 
a of as aig yr ge 
rik Heaven. 


3 
Yet, oh! there is something awan 
Which Solisude ne'er ean supply {© 
For friendship my bosom is panting— 


For looks to mine might reply : 
I sigh for the friend fired with kindred de- 
votion, 


To worship wild Nature by mountain and 


grove— 

I sigh for Eliza !—with dearer emotion— 
To lighten the home that is hallowed by 
love ! 1807. + &E. 


—-_— 
SONG. 


(From the German. Anonymous.) 
Der winter hat mit kalter hand, &a 
1 


*T1s done :—by Winter’s icy hand 
Each summer weed is torn ; 

The sweets are fled the wasted land, 
The groves their tresses mourn ; 
And all the painted blooms that blow 
Are wrapt in winding-sheet of snow. 

2. 


Yet, lovely flowerets! hope not ye 
From me a dirge of doom, + 
While still in one dear face I see 
Your every beauty bloom,— 
While still yon eye the Violet shows— 
Yon cheek the white and damask Rose! 
3. 


What reck I Philomela’s song 


Where o; roses blow, 
While blest with strains from Madel’s 
tongue 
Of sweeter silvery flow ? 
And Madel’s breath the breeze outvies 
*Mid hyacinthine a that sighs ! 


And while her lips’ iain glow 
Mine ardent pressure meets, 


The strawberry’s purple mocks,—and 0 ! 
Makes poor its richest sweets, — 

What can I ask, O May, of thee? 

My Madel’s more than Springto me. J. F. 


*** La Solitude est certainement une belle 
chose ; mais il y a plaisir d’avoir quelqu’- 
un qui sache répondre—a qui on puisse 





dire de tems en tems que la Solitude dune 
belle chose.” La BRUYERE. 
+ Ein sterbelied. 
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THE LESSON. 
(From the German of Klopstock. ) 


THE Spring, Aédi, returns in light. 
The air is clear, the heaven blue, the bow’r 


is fragrant. 
Light and soft breathe the ¢: es of the west: 
The hour of the song, Aédi, returns. 


** T cannot sing :—my ears are deaf 

With the grasshopper’s ceaseless chirp— 

But here let me swing on the bending spray, 

And ag te my form in the crystal flood 
W. 


Not sing !—and thinkst thou thy mother's 
heart 

Can feel no anger ?— 

Thou must learn while we joy in the light 
of the Spring ; 

For thousand are the spells of our art, 

And the days of — are few. 


Away from the . Swi bough !— 
And hear what erst of the ate ot our art, 
The Queen of Nightingales, Orphea, sung- 
I tremble to pour the wondrous strain— 
But hear, and repeat the strain— 

Thus sung Orphea :— 


* Pour thy notes—let thy strain swell on 
the winds ! 
Breathe gently, till the sweet-falling tones 
are h no more ! 
Hurried and loud let them rush through the 
waving e! 
ae’ — and low, till the sweet tones die 


Mid the oping buds of the rose.” 


** Ah! I repeat not the strain ! How can I? 
Be not angry mother! I repeat not that 


But sung ae no more, 

The queen of the daughters of Song ? 

Sung she not ¢f that which makes the cheek 
grow pale,— 

Which makes the cheek burn, and the fast- 
falling tears stream in silence ?” 


More, more she sung— 

Ah! that thou hast asked me this, 
How do I rejoice, Aédi !— 

Yes, she sung the song of the heart. 


oe ees Sen ee of tenderest 


And bend or “thee the quivering spray, 

That nearer thou mayst gaze on thy form 
in the flood. 

This, too, she sung— 

Orphea, the Queen of Songs—— 

—The Youth he stood, and wove the wreath, 

As he wept it sunk from his hand : 

The Maiden stood, and would not weep, 

And gaz’d with tearless eyes on the youth: 


Then wak’d the Nightingale ee song, 

Which the deep spirit trembles to hear— 

Then fled re tothe arms of the youth-— 

Then flew te youth to the maiden’s arms— 

They wept in love’s _ A. B, 
3 
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The Speech of Pascoe Grenfell, Esq. in 
the House of Commons, on Tuesday, 
the 13th of February 1816, on cer- 
tain transactions subsisting betwixt 
the Public and the Bank of England. 
With an Appendix. London, Mur- 
ray, 8vo. 1816. 


Or late years the Parliament of Bri- 
tain has signalized itself by collecting 
and disseminating information on se- 
veral important points of national 
economy. We imagine it would be 
hard for the most determined reformer 
to shew how, by mere extension of 
the elective franchise, or any enlarged 
constitution of the legislative body, 
an House of Commons could be found 
more worthy in this respect, of the 
public confidence. At a time when 
party violence has graduated through 
various heights, until at last it seems 
to have reached its acme, it is well to 
resort to any thing which can excite, 
on fair grounds, a favourable view of 
the intelligence and integrity of the 
assembly which makes laws for us. 
On its reputation for wisdom or folly, 
the intellectual character, as well as the 
political spirit of the nation, must in 
some degree depend. So long as it 
contains men with the literature and 
habits of gentlemen, what is agreed on 
within its walls must have a strong 
sympathy with what is best in the pub- 
lic: and until the whole of that public, 
or at least that part of it whose leisure 
and education fits it for making a ready 
and decisive opinion on public acts and 
relations, shall become all at once, and 
anently, wiser or better, it is evi- 

ent that what could be done by a 
reformed House of Commons must de- 
pend more on the spirit, intelligence, 
and personal independence, of the un- 
ministerial part of its members, than 
on any new mechanism of the whole 
body. The character, not less almost 
than the existence, of the country, is 
in the hands of its responsible mini- 
sters. The country is not, nor cannot 
be aware, until from the nature of the 
thing it is perhaps too late, of how 
much both are on occasions commit- 
ted; and it would be unreasonable to 
expect that the ministers themselves 


should be always aware of the true 


complexion or consequences ef their 
own measures. From oceupation of 
mind, from a commendable contempt 
of small difficulties, and from that 
inevitable trust of self which pervades 
human nature, it is clear that, in 
giving their minds to the rapid sucees- 
sion of affairs in a great nation like 
this, ministers must be far advaneed 
in some measure resulting from a pre- 
ceding one, before even the first out- 
ward results of that of which it is a 
consequence can be made apparent. 
This is almost always true with ree 

ct to great projects of state. It is 
pa one of those fatalities in human 
affairs, which, by demanding an union 
of requisites the most opposite, ope- 
rate as a constant check to any pro- 
gress which tends beyond a certain 
point. It requires at once the longest 
reach of generalization, and the most 
untired capacity for particulars. There 
is nothing for all this but a phalanx in 
our legislative assembly, composed ei- 
ther of men who have known, or may 
wish to share, the duties of office them- 
selves, and are not only disposed, but 
able, to criticise acutely the proceed- 
ings of its lolders for the time being, 
—or of those who, without any turn 
for office, or experience of its duties, 
have yet sagacity and penctration to 
see when the public interests are at- 
tended to, and when they may be ne- 
glected, and with this, firmness to 
pursue their investigations, and good 
sense and management enough to make 
them understood and appreciated. It 
is creditable to any country to possess 
such men ; and we are ef opinion, that 
it is from their influence that our 
House of Commons has derived to its 
proceedings a character of directness 
and sincerity which appears so greatly 
wanting in newly-formed legislatures 
elsewhere. While that House has 
men who devote their days and nights, 
their ease and their credit, their for- 
tune and pleasures, to the public inte- 
rest, it can never become contemptible 
from the indiscretion of injudicious 
assailants or weak defenders. Among 
those men, the speaker now before us 
merits, in our humble opinion, a con- 
spicuous place. 

A few circumstances in the history 
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of the Bank of England, previous to 
Mr Grenfell’s investigations, seem 
needful for elucidating their scope and 
object. So long as the Bank continued 
responsible for its issues, by being 
liable to pay in specie, like any pri- 
vate bank, it seems to have been suffi- 
ciently careful and circumspect in its 
bargains with the public ; and its ad- 
vances to Government and to the mer- 
chants seem to have been influenced 
by each other. The discounts were 
subject then, as now, to great fluctua- 
tio. Mr Bosanquet stated to the 
Lords’ Committee, that he had seen 
them decrease in amount from a whole 
to a third. So cautious were the di- 
rectors in their transactions with Geo- 
vernment, as, in 1783, to refuse making 
the usual advances on the loan.* In 
1782, the highest amount of their 
notes in circulation was £9,100,000 ; 
in 1783, £7,300,000 ; and in the year 
following, £6,700,000. From 1787 to 
1793, the amounts were eight, nine, 
ten, and eleven millions ; in 1794, a 
little less than eleven millions; in 
1795, £13,500,000; in 1796, a little 
more than eleven millions. From 1777 
to 1794, the advances made by the 
Bank on land, malt, and other Govern- 
ment securities, had fluctuated from 
seven to eight and nine millions, never 
exceeding £9,900,000. In 1795, they 
stood at eleven millions. At the end 
of that year, it was understood that Mr 
Pitt contemplated a Joan of £3,000,000 
to the Emperor of Austria. At this 
momentous period, however, the coun- 
try began to feel vitally the effects of 
its hitherto unparalleled exertions. 
Taxation had cut deeply into a na- 
tional capital, which had not been re- 
inforced by any temporary expedients, 
or excited by artificial stimuli. The 

ressure of commercial distress, which 
1S always more or less attendant on a 
state of war, had then been consider- 
able. Demands for accommodation at 
the Bank had been great. That cor- 
poration, trading on ascertained re- 
sources, had become impressed with 
the necessity of limiting its issues of 
notes, and of caution in giving dis- 
counts. The doubtful success of our 
continental alliances against France, 
and the spirit of change which seemed 
brooding over the mighty waters that 





* Report of the Lords’ Committee of 
Secrecy on the Causes which produced the 
Order of Council, 26th Feb. 1797, p. 23. 
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bounded the political horizon at home, 
had banished mercantile confidence. 


Hoards of gold were everywhere made 
by the timid and avaricious; and men’s 
fears, operating on their interests, made 
those with small possessions desirous 
of withdrawing their floating paper se- 
curities for something more tangible, 
in the event of foreign invasion or do- 
mestic tumult. In this situation of 
things, so early as 3d December 1795, 
the Court of Directors thus expressed 
their ms to Mr ‘Pitt: “ Should 


such a loan take place, they are but too 
well grounded in declaring (from the 
actual effects of the Emperor’s last loan, 


and the continued drains of specie 
and bullion they still experience), that 
they have the most cogent reasons to 
apprehend very momentous and alarm- 
ing consequences.” ‘This opinion was 
enforced and repeated in two delibe- 
rately formal opinions, delivered to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer by the 
Court, on 14th January and 11th Feb- 
ruary 1796. Previous to these dates, 
the demand for gold from abroad was 
very great. The market price of that 
article was four guineas an ounce, 
while our coin cost only £3: 17: 103; 
the consequence of which was, that 
foreign shipmasters had orders to take 
back their returns in specie or bullion, 
and large quantities of English guineas 
were melted at Hamburgh and other 
ports abroad.* At the early part of 
that year, so large a loan as six mil- 
lions for Germany, and eighteen for 
Britain, was expected, and threw the 
Bank Directors into the greatest con- 
sternation. They had frequent com- 
munications with Mr Pitt on such 
small advances as he could persuade 
them to give. At an interview, 23d 
October 1795, the Governor of the 
Bank told him, that another loan of 
magnitude “‘ would go nigh to ruin 
the country!” But the most impres- 
sive remonstrance made to the Premier 
from the Directors, was one. dated 
28th July 1796, on which day a series 
of resolutions were in Court, on 
an advance of £800,000, of which this 
is the conclusion: ‘‘ They likewise 
consent to this measure, in a firm reli- 


* For the principles connected with these 
facts, as they bear on the question of the 
suspension of cash payments at the Bank, 
and its effects on currency and prices, see 
sect. 1. of Mr M‘Culloch’s Essay on the 
Reduction of the Interest of the National 
Debt. ‘ 














ance that the repeated promises so fre- 
quently made to them, that the ad- 
vances on the bills should be 
completely done away, may be actually 
at the next meeting of Parlia- 
ment, and the n arrangements 
taken to prevent the same from ever 
happening again ; as they conceive it to 
be an unconstitutional mode of raising 
money, what they are not warranted 
by their charter to consent to, and an 
vanee always extremely inconvenient 
« ogg yA Towards | close 
1796, and the inning 1797, 
the fears of the Bak increased, and 
Mr Pitt’s demands became more ur- 
gent. On 25th February, the bank- 
notes in circulation were £8,640,250 ; 
and next day an order in council was 
issued, suspendin ents in ie 
at the Bank, aon wes camciee 
followed by an act of the Legislature, 
“ restraining the Bank of England 
from paying its obligations in cash.” 
On ist May 1797, the first issue of 
one and two pound notes was made ; 
and at that date the amount of notes in 
circulation was £13,055,800—a sud- 
den bound of four or five millions from 
that point which the Directors found 
safe while they were called on for 
specie. On 27th December 1796, Mr 
Pitt stated the probable expenditure of 
the ensuing year at £27,647,000, and 
the new taxes to defray the interest of 
a loan of £18,000,000, to make up 
that expenditure, at £2,132,0v0. In 
1796, we find the highest price of 
bank stock to have been, on 23d 
January, 1774, and the lowest, on 
24th November, 144. The highest 
amount of bank notes in circulation 
was £11,700,000. In Jan 1797, it 
was only £10,500,000 ; and Mr Gren- 
fell states the value of the capital 
stock, “‘ on an average of the whole 
year, only 125 per cent.” The total 
of the funded debt, in 1796, was 
ee "gen 
e suspension of cas ents 
we consider to have been at that - 
riod the most important event that 
had occurred, from the declaration of 
independence by the British American 
ies, if we except the revolution 
in France itself. parties are now 
agreed on the importance of this sus- 
pension, though two very distinct opi- 
nions have been am ag 8 about Paw 
proprie We humbly imagine, that 
it was fraught with political and moral 
consequences of the most serious im- 
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to this country, and, indirect} 

ag gg Po icon, howe 
ever, are yet only so far advanced in 
their progress; and it would ill be. 
come yee: So ag meee like us to 
attempt to ibe its future direc. 
tion. The immediate fact with regard 
to the purpose intended by this mea- 
sure is, that it was completely success- 
ful. Indeed, the untouched resources 
of this country were, from many causes, 
at that time in a state of unparalleled 
vigour. The more they were probed, it 
was found, to use an expression of Mr 
Burke’s, that “ we were full, even to 
plethory.” Taxes to an amount hitherto 
unknown in the history of the world 
were collected with certainty, and with 
such ease, that their first pressure only 
was felt. All the powers of Europe who 
joined in the coalition against France 
were subsidized by us, some years 
nearly to the amount of their own 
revenues. The great majority of the 
landed proprietors, almost all the mer- 
chants and manufacturers, and cer- 
tainly much of the rest of the popula- 
tion, fully concurred in these measures. 
If ever minister could say, that in all 
he proposed the nation went with 
him, that minister was Mr Pitt. His 
schemes of war and expedients of fi- 
nance were received with a fervour of 
approbation which seemed to think no 
advance too great for the objects in 
view, and only to regret that means 
alone, however costly, could not ac- 
complish them. All of our national 
spirit that was sentiment, or emotion, 
or propensity, tended to utter hatred 
of France, and cordial trust of the 
high-minded man who had gained the 
ascendant in our councils. It is with 
the consequences of these measures to 
the Bank of England that we have 
now to. do; and they were as follow: 

The Bank of England was, by pub- 
lic contract, the agent for managing 
our debt, and, by parliamentary ap- 
pointment, the place of deposit for all 
balances of public money from depart- 
ments of revenue or accountantship. 
In the first of these characters, its 
emoluments had increased with the 
increasing burdens of the country, 
until for that service alone nearly 
£300,000 per annum was received ; 
and in the second, the Bank has now 
had, for eleven years, the custody of 
balances of money permanently, ave- 


meing, on the whole, £11,500,000. 
On this large sum the Government 
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received no interest. It attracted the 
attention of the committee on public 
expenditure in 1807. That commit- 
tee, in its report, commented with 
ual sense and ability on the 
sleukdages which the Bank must de- 
rive from such a large deposit of mo- 
ney.* The bank notes in circulation 
had then increased to £16,621,390; 
and the deposits, which in 1797 had 
been only £5,130,140 inclusive of 
private accounts, were, on the Govern- 
ment account alone, betwixt eleven 
and twelve millions. Bank stock, 
which had sold in 1800 from 156 to 
172 per cent., then sold at 230— 
“ strong circumstances,” as the com- 
mittee observes, “ in confirmation of 
the large increase of profits.” It ap- 
, from the evidence of Mr Samuel 
Thornton before the committee, that 
in 1800, when he, as Governor, trans- 
acted with Mr Pitt a renewal of the 
Bank’s charter for twenty-one years, it 
had not escaped his eagle eye, to urge, 
on the part of the public, a right to 
participate in the profits of the Bank, 
arising, among other things, from 
money lodged there to pay the grow- 
ing dividends, and the quarterly issues 
for redemption of the national debt, 
which “ Mr Pitt estimated, might, 
during the progress of the charter, ac- 
acai to £4,000,000 a quarter.” t 
The final bargain made for the public 
was,—for the renewal, and on account 
of the advantages from public money 
enjoyed by the Bank,—a loan of three 
millions, without interest, for six 
years, “ producing,” as Mr Thornton 
says, “ a profit of £900,000 ; but, at 
the then price of annuities, it was 
worth only £750,000, reckoning £5 
per cent. interest of money.” The 
same gentleman states the average 
balance from money lodged for pay- 
ment of growing dividends, as “ two 
millions and an half,” and “ on the 
public accounts at that time, of trifling 
amount.” Mr Grenfell, however, has 
found out, “ from statements now 
made by the Bank,” and avers it in 
his speech, that the money for grow- 
ing dividends exceeded £3,600,000, 
and that the ¢rifling deposits were 
£1,947,000. If Mr Pitt had pos- 
sessed, in 1800, the knowledge which 





* See Report, &c. ordered by the House 
of Commons to be printed, J0th August 
ee 15, 76, 77, 78, and 79. 

+ Vide Report, as above, p. 103. 
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Mr Grenfell now possesses, we should. 
have had a bargain more advan 


to the public. The plain truth, with 
res to what was really done, is, 
that the Bank lent, with an air of sa- 
crifice and self-denial, as the equiva- 
lent in a bargain most advantageous 
to them, three millions of money to 
that public, of whose treasure they 
were then in permanent possession of 
sums amounting to more than six mil- 
lions ! In 1806 this loan became pay- 
able.. The administration at that time 
did not find it convenient to make the 
payment, but succeeded in “ prolong- 
ing the period of this loan for the then 
existing war,” at 3 per cent. i.e. paying 
«© £90,000 per annum for the use of 
it.”"* ‘ Why, sir,” says Mr Gren- 
fell, addressing the Speaker with most 
excusable animation, “ at the v 
moment, in 1806, when the Bank re- 
quired, and the public most improvi- 
dently agreed to pay, £90,000 for the 
use of three millions of money, the 
Bank held, and were in possession of, 
a treasure belonging to the public 
amounting to a sum little short of 
twelve millions, wholly unproductive 
to the public, but productive of ad- 
vantage to the Bank.” In the year 
1814, it is most proper to add here, 
this loan was repaid, and the interest 
on it, amounting, for eight years and 
eight months, to £780,000 ! 

As soon as the report of the com- 
mittee on public expenditure made its 
appearance, Mr Perceval, who was by 
that time Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
came forward to claim for the public 
a participation in the profits derivable 
from the deposits, and a reduction in 
the charge for managing the national 
debt. The Bank agreed to give ano- 
ther loan of three millions without 
interest ; to allow the withdrawing of 
half a million of the unclaimed divi- 
dends then lying in their hands ; and 
** a reduction equal to about one fourth 
in the then existing charges for the 
management of the debt.” The saving 
by this arrangement was £242,000 per 
annum. In 1814 this loan became 
due. The present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer prevailed easily on the 
Bank to allow the prolongation of it to 
5th April in this year, on the ground 
that the public balances had remained 
** undiminished.” 

We may now venture to state the 





* Mr Grenfell’s Speech, p. 21. 
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preset profits of the Bank, arisi 
out of its contracts or transactions wi 
the public. 

Interest at 5 per cent. on £11,500,000 
of public balances held by the Bank 
since 1806, £575,000. From which 
deduct for a loan of three millions to 
the public without interest, saving 
5 per cent., which is £150,000; ano- 
ther of six millions, at 4 per cent. 
saving 1 per cent. £60,000; another 
of three millions, at 3 per cent. saving 
2 per cent. £60,000; and half a mil- 
lion taken from the unclaimed divi- 
dends, saving 5 per cent. £25,000 ; in 
all £295,000 ;—leaving to the Bank of 
E d, merely for the safe custody 
of the public money, a clear profit of 
£280,000 a-year! The rest of their 
allowances stand thus: Commission for 
making transfers and paying dividends 
on the national debt, £275,000. Com- 
mission on loans and lotteries, £30,000 
(both these stated asin 1815). Annual 
allowance, since the erection of the 
Bank, for house expenses, £4000. An- 
nual allowance on four millions of the 
public debt bought by the Bank in 
1722 from the South Sea Company, 
£1898. If to this we add, for sixteen 
millions of increase in the circulation 
of Bank of England paper, since 26th 
February 1797, an annual profit of 5 
per cent. which is £800,000, the gross 
returns to our national Bank, from its 
transactions with the state, will be 
£1,390,898 yearly !* 

The effects of this profitable arrange- 
ment, which has operated so visibly 
on that thriving establishment, will 
be seen to the full conviction of our 
readers, when we add a statement of 
the profits realized by Bank proprietors 
during the last twenty years, on- 
ing from 1797; from which period, 
by the increased amount in the public 
expenditure producing such deposits 
of money, and the increase of the na- 
tional debt, and the increased issue of 
notes, unchecked, until within the 
last three years, by any motive of 
prudence,—over and above the old or- 
dinary dividend of 7 per cent., there 
has accrued to that description of per- 
sons—In bonuses, and increase of di- 





* It is only fair to state here a saving of 
£233,720 per annnm, from £11,686,000 
advanced to the public from the Bank since 
1746, at 3 per cent. interest, being the con- 
sideration paid on every renewal of their 
charter for their exclusive privileges. 
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vidends, 64 per cent. £7,451,136.*: 
New bank stock, £2,910,600, divided 
amongst the proprietors in May 1816, 
worth 250 per cent. equivalent in mo- 
ney to £7,276,500. Increased value 
of the capital of £1 1,642,000, upon an 
average of 1797 only 125 per cent. 
but which is now taken at 250, being 
an increase in the market value of 
this property of 125 per cent. equiva- 
lent to £14,553,000. Thus the total 
profit, in addition to the annual divi- 
dends of 7 per cent. which had never 
been exceeded during the first hun- 
dred years of the Bank’s existence, 
has been, in twenty years, on a capital 
of £11,642,400, the incredible sum of 
£29,280,636 ! 

We have now put our readers in 
possession of some striking facts in 
the history of this celebrated estab- 
lishment, for almost all of which, at 
least for those which are most import- 
ant, we are indebted to the unwearied 
research and perseverance of the au- 
thor ~ ~ Speech before us. That 
speech, and the propositions to Par- 
liament on which ” T founded, + re- 
solve themselves into three questions. 
Can the allowances made to the Bank 
be reduced in their amount, with jus- 
tice to the Bank and safety to the 
public? Can the nation derive farther 
advantage from the large deposits of 
money lodged at the Bank? These 
objects once found practicable and ex 
pedient, What would be the most 
effectual and dignified course to be 
adopted for securing them ? 

On each of these we shall offer such 
obvious and simple hints as the stinted 
limits of our publication will admit. 
Ist, As to what farther deduction may 
be made on the allowance for managing 
the debt, we quote, with deference and 
satisfaction, Seb a letter addressed to 
the Tr , 18th January 1786, by 
the commissioners for auditing public 
accounts. ‘* We take the liberty to 
suggest (what is indeed very obvious), 
that the commencement of every un- 
dertaking is usually the most expen- 
sive; and consequently, when the 
Bank had once provided additional 


* Bonuses distributed among the pro- 
prietors betwixt June 1799 and October 


1806, 32 per cent. Permanent increase 
of dividend, at 3 per cent. per annum, com- 
mencing in April 1807, is to April 1817, 
104 years’ dividends, or 314 per cent. To- 
gether, 64 per cent. 

+ See No 390, Parl. Pro. Sess. 1815. 
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expenses as might be necessary, the them so much to their ordinary 


same persoris and accommodations (or 
nearly the same) would be sufficient 
to transact the —— of the divi- 
dends on several additional millions, 
without much increase of charges of 
management. We believe that most 
other contractors have found, that a 
moderate sum gained on a large quan- 
tity of any commodity gen pro- 
duces a greater profit than a higher 
price on a less quantity: therefore, if 
£360 was a sufficient allowance when 
annuities on a capital of one million 
only were created, it should seem that 
the Bank could well undertake the 
like service at a much lower rate, not 
only when the public necessities have 
a cee tm increased the capital of 
the national debt to the enormous load 
of two hundred millions,* but also 
when the consolidation of a variety of 
annuities must have lessened both the 
trouble and expense attending the ma- 
nagement thereof.” The Bank has 
incurred, within the last twenty years, 
a very great expense for additional 
hands, and more accommodation to 
the public business; and no one can 
deny that it is executed unexception- 
ably well. But these views of the 
committee are still applicable as prin- 
ciples. The allowance of £4000 for 
house expenses was strongly adverted 
to for discontinuance, in the end of 
1807, by Mr Perceval, in his corre- 
spondence with the Bank at that time. 
The same reasons exist now ; and in- 
deed, the authority of that very acute 
and able man is sufficient to those who 
know, that if his leisure from the mul- 
tifarious calls of state had permitted 
him to turn a full attention to the 
affairs of the Bank, he would have 
insisted on a thorough sifting and re- 
vision of their bargains. The allow- 
ance for the debt purchased of the 
South Sea Company, is one which 
ought to cease instantly, on the plain 
ground that all management on it has 
ceased since 1722. dly, the deposits 
of public money lying at the Bank 
are just so many millions of capital 
taken from the productive labour and 
productive capital of the country, where 
they might at least be useful, and 
lodged with a great corporation whose 
trade is money, and to whom they 





* That truly “‘ enormous load” is now 
nearly 860 millions ! 





capital, without much of the risk or 
responsibility to which their floating 
obligations subject them. For every 
thousand of this money in their hands, 
they are enabled to discount so many 
more bills, or issue so many more notes. 
The public service ought instantly to 
be benefitted by them, if the usury 
laws are repealed, to an amount ac~ 
cording to what may be the average 
rate of interest for money out 
the country. 3dly, Mr Grenfell re- 
commends that Parliament should in- 
— . make a new anngnen S 
e public ; assigning as a reason, that 
the aetouee 7 aa though all 
powerful, irresistiblein Downing Street, 
would be impotent and unavailing 
within the walls of the House.” “ Is 
not,” says he, with the same anima~ 
tion which we spoke of before,—“ Is 
not your whole financial history, dur- 
ing the last twenty years, filled with 
proofs of this influence? It is then in 
this House, and through the medium of 
this House only, that the interests and 
ights of the public can be secured in 
negotiations of this nature with the 
Bank ; and I repeatit, if the House of 
Commons will interfere, my conviction 
is, that the Bank will not resist. If, 
however, I should be disappointed in 
this expectation,—and if the Bank, un- 
mindful of what it owes to the public, 
—forgetting that it has duties to ya 
form towards the public, as well as 
within the limited circle of its own pro- 
prietors,—I will go farther, and as a 
proprietor of bank stock myself, add, 
that if the Bank, taking a narrow, con- 
tracted, selfish, and therefore mistaken, 
view of its own real permanent inter- 
ests, should resist regulations founded 
in fairness, equity, and justice,—in 
such a state of things, sir, I say it 
must be a consolation to us to know, 
and I assert it confidently, that we 
have a remedy within our own reach.” 
p. 60. As to the profits accruing from 
the paper circulation of the Bank, of 
which we hope the country will con- 
tinue to enjoy the advantages, under 
due modifications,* Mr Ricardo is of 





* We hope to be able to announce very 
soon, from the pen of one of the ablest eco- 


nomists of our time, an — a that 
a large coinage of gold w an unpro- 
ductive fixation of capital, and therefore hurt- 
ful to the state. For the happiest idea that 
ever was conceived, of a currency liable te 
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seignorage equal to its 
value ; and also believes, that the 
nation might gain two millions yearly, 
Ser stray pasty ysn a 
wisely adds, that this would only 
be safe under the guidance of “‘ com- 
missioners responsible to Parliament 
only.” Mr Grenfell’s recommendation 
of aye ee | interference is good. 
That is, in , the truly constitu- 
tional mode. Every exertion of the 
kind is so much gained towards en- 
suring a considerate use of the public 
treasure, and a strict control over it in 
future, as matter of duty and honest 
emulation, on oh of those who 
have been recognised, since the Revo- 
lution, as its guardians. 

We have now gone over the prin- 
cipal matters of these questions. For 
the rest we refer to Mr Grenfell, who 
has invested the subject with attrac- 
tions of manner to which we cannot 
aspire. To his interference in the busi- 
ness this country is indebted for a sav- 
ing of £180,000 yearly,—a thing of 
greater importance than those who are 
occupied with the taking but doubtful 
schemes of a more extended patriot- 
ism could be easily led to acknow- 

Nice calculations of political 
arithmetic, however, and even the 
most refined inquiries of political eco- 
nomy, come now, with direct force, to 
the ordinary business and interests of 
all those who have, in common - 
lance, a stake in the country ; caw 
might even add, to those also who 
have nothing but life and liberty to 
care for, and whose interest in the 
cause of good government is the ulti- 
mate and the extreme. 

We know, from the very best autho- 
rity, that Lord Grenville, much to the 
credit of his sense and candour, has 
recently taken blame to himself for 
not looking narrowly enough into the 
affairs of the Bank in 1806-7, when 
he was at the head of the Treasury, 
and Mr Vansittart secretary under 
him. The truth is, we believe, that 
ministers only overlooked this subject 





no variations except such as affect the stan- 
dard itself, we refer to the novel, solid, and 
ingenious reasons urged in Mr Ricardo’s 
Proposals. There also the reader will find 
the practical developement of this fortunate 
conception made out with uncommon ¢lose- 
ness, clearness, and simplicity. 





turally prod by the vast concerns 
of the war. The author of these dis. 
cussions, to whom all the merit is due, 
and who might be excused for any 
partiality to his own inquiries, or ar. 
dour in the pursuit of their objects, 
shews exemplary moderation. He has 
taken them up without violence or 
faction, but with the urbanity and de. 
cision of an English gentleman. He 
has not over-estimated their import. 
ance ; and his statements are remark. 
able for perspicuity and _plainness, 
without the least shade of laboured 
comment or ostentatious deduction. 
He deals not in splendid generaliza- 
tions, nor in well-turned invectives ad 
captandum vulgus. We entreat the 
early attention of our readers to the 
Speech itself, and to the Appendix, in 
which they will find a variety of essen- 
tial statement and explanation, for 
which we could not possibly make 


room. 

Mr Grenfell was a member of the 
bullion committee, and enjoyed the 
friendship of Mr Horner. In a letter 
written lately to a correspondent in 
this place, he says, ‘‘ the sanction of 
his great authority, and his unvaried 
countenance and approbation of my 
humble exertions in this cause, in- 
spired me with a confidence as to the 
correctness of my own views, which 
has been most essential to me.” We 
knew, ourselves, enough of that most 
excellent person, to perceive that this 
is a great deal for any man to say. 
The privileges and advantages which 
it implies can only be equalled by in- 
tercourse with one of the most original 
and inventive writers on political eco- 
nomy since the time of Adam Smith ;* 
whose speculations on the great sub- 
jects of human interest with which 
that science is especially connected, 
have much of the strictness and seve- 
rity of mathematical demonstration ; 
and who bids fair -to give to its most 
practical deductions more shape and 
certainty than ag aga received from 
any writer of his day. 





* Mr Ricardo, who is the friend of Mr 
Grenfell, seconded his resolutions proposed 
to the Court of Proprietors at the Bank, 
23d May 1816, and speaks with respect of 
his exertions for the public. See Proposals 
for an Economical and Secure Currency, 
p. 42. 
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Life of William Hutton, F.A.S.8. 
yd A§ a particular Account of the 
Riots at Birmingham in 1791; to 
which ts subjoined the History of 
his Family, written by himself, and 
published by his Daughter, Catha- 
rine Hutton.. 8vo. pp. 400. Lon- 
don, Baldwin & Co. 


Tue Life of William Hutton ought 
to obtain a place next to the Memoirs 
of Dr Franklin, in the mac of all 
iring young men who are entering 
“a ~ seg or active life. If they 
find nothing very elegant in the com- 
position of these volumes, very skilful 
in the arrangement of the incidents, 
or very great and striking in the inci- 
dents themselves,—they will be pleas- 
ed and edified by the simple picture of 
human life which is there delineated, 
the characters of truth and nature 
which are impressed on every line,— 
and, above all, by the animating con- 
firmation which it affords of a truth 
very generally acknowledged, and al- 
most as generally neglected, that there 
is scarcely an obstacle placed in the 
path to independence and respectabi- 
lity, which may not be surmounted by 
honesty, economy, and perseverance. 
The narrative is simple, perhaps to a 
fault, but always assumes an earnest 
or playful tone, with the most judici- 
ous conformity to the importance or 
frivolity of the incidents related. The 
author attempts to interest his readers 
by no complicated manceuvres, no po- 
litical intrigues, no marvellous adven- 
tures ;—he gives them the unadorned 
history of his own struggles up a 
mountain of difficulties,—yet the cir- 
cumstances in which he is placed are 
sometimes so uncommon, as to appear 
almost incredible. The mode in which 
he ushered himself into life, is perhaps 
unparalleled in the annals of biogra- 
phy. We were particularly delighted 
with the sly humour which charac- 
terizes his remarks on the transac- 
tions of his juvenile years, and which 
presents the interesting picture of an 
old man, looking back with pleasure 
on the years of childhood, yet regard- 
ing the foibles and frivolities of that 
light-hearted age with a mixture of 
complacency and derision. While he 
describes the years of youth and vani- 
ty, his sarcastic humour and self-gra- 
tulation still blend in happy unison 
with his theme. In old age, again, 
— him represented with all the 
ou. I, 
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gravity, and many of the absurdi- 
ties, which accompany the decline of 
life. He is serious, egotistical, and 
vain,—never absolutely tedious; for 
his sentences are short, and his reason- 
ing obvious, pointed, and, at least in 
his own opinion, quite conclusive. _ 

We cannot make room for long ex- 
tracts, but the character of Phebe 
Brown, as recorded by Mr Hutton, 
accords so well with some other cha- 
racters already described in our mis- 
cellany, that we cannot resist the 
temptation of transcribing it at full 
length. 

** But the greatest wonder I saw was 
Phebe Brown. She was five feet six inches 
in height, is about thisty well proportion- 
ed, round faced and ruddy, has a dark pe- 
netrating eye, which, the moment it fixes 
upon = face, sees your ° 
that with precision. Her step (pardon the 
Irishism) is more manly than a man’s, and 
can cover forty miles a-day. Her common 
dress is a man’s hat, coat, with a spencer 
over and = — As she is un- 
married, I ieve she is a to 
breeches. ee 

‘* She can lift one hundred weight in each 
hand, and fourteen score; can sew, 
knit, cook, and spin; but hates them all, 
and every accompaniment to the female 
character, that of m ex - A 
gentleman at the New Bath recently 
treated her rudely, ‘ She had a good mind to 
have knocked him down.” She assured me, 
* she never knew what fear was.’ She gives 
no affront, but offers to fight any man who 
gives her one. [f she never has fought, 
perhaps it is owing to the insulter having 
been a coward, for the man of 
would disdain to offer an insult to a female. 

‘** Phebe has strong sense, an excellent 
judgment, says smart things, and supports 
an easy m in compani Her 
voice is more than masculine, it is deep 
toned. With the wind in her favour, she 
can send it a mile; she has neither beard 
nor ae of breast; she undertakes 
any kind of manual labour, as holding the 
plough, driving a team, thatching the barn, 
using the flail, &c. ; but her chief avocation 
is breaking horses, for which she charges a 
guinea a-week each. She always rides 
without a saddle,—is thought to be the best 
judge of a horse or cow in the country, -” 
is frequently employed to purchase 
peng the actghtbor fairs. 

** She is fond of Milton, Popes and 
Shakespeare, also of music; is self-taught, 
and performs on several instruments, as 
flute, violin, and harpsichord, and sup; 
the bass-viol in M church. She is 
a marks-woman, and carries a gun on her 
shoulder. She eats no beef or » and 
but little mutton. Her chief is milk, 


which is also her drink, discarding wine, 
3G 


ale, and spirits.” 
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One quality distinguishes this me- 
moir, which, in a work of fiction, would 
be an unpardonable fault ; but which 
seems almost inseparable from bio- 
graphy. written by the subject of it 
imself, from recollection. It ad- 
verts constantly to the future, so that 
the reader, prepared for every event 
before it occurs, hears it without sur- 
prise, and of course without much in- 
terest. 

Upon the whole, we have perused 
these volumes with much satisfaction. 
The man who had a perfect recollec- 
tion of the incidents of every day for 
the long space of ninety years, must 
have been such a living chronicle as 
shall rarely be seen again. He had 
beheld whole generations fade away 
from the face of the earth, and his 
early and intimate acquaintance for- 
gotten as if they had never been. 


oe 


Comparative View of the British and 
American Constitutions ; with Ob- 
servations on the Present State of 
British Politics, and of the probable 
consequences of introducing into Great 
Britain the mode of suffrage that 
exists in the United States; by a 
Gentleman some years resident in the 
United States. 8vo. Edinburgh, 


Ballantyne. 


Tuis Pamphlet is not well calculat- 
ed for circulation ; it is by much too 
heavy. It is considerably heavier even 
than the author’s former production, 
* A View of the State of Parties in 
America.” That essay could not be 
made to circulate, it was, ‘‘ by its own 
weight, immoveable and _stedfast.” 
The few copies that were carried off 
by main force from the shop of the 
bookseller (in that case erroneously 
styled the | ig ear on being re- 
moved to the houses of the several 


purchasers, immediately assumed a de- 
termined character, and became fix- 


tures. Indeed, we recollect a case in 
which the pamphlet was considered in 
that light, and, along with articles of 
a similar kind, transferred to the pur- 
chaser of a new tenement along with 
the tenement itself, where it remains 
to the present hour, “ like Teneriffe 
or Atlas, unremoved.” 

The violence of the effort to create 
circulation was proportioned to the 

ight of the object. But nothing 
could overcome the “ Vis inertia.” 


Review.—View of the British and American Constitution. 
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Long after its burial in the dust of 
oblivion, advertisements of its exist. 
ence continued to infest the public 

rints. We believe the intention to 
ies been good, though such behavi- 
our on the part of the bookseller had 
the appearance of scorn and mockery. 
There is, however, in the public mind, 
a generous and humane feeling, which 
rises up indignantly against any at- 
tempt, real or apparent, to disturb the 
ashes of the dead. This was most 
strikingly exemplified on the death of 
that pamphlet. The whole affair was 
hushed up, and, in an incredibly short 
time, the offence was forgotten among 
the other enormities of the day. 

There was, in truth, something 
rather affecting in the “‘ simple annals” 
of its history. Its conception was, no 
doubt, accomplished by severe and 
arduous efforts, and its birth attended 
with “ difficulty and labour hard ;” 
but no sooner had it beheld the light 
of day, and breathed the air of heaven, 
than, like those mysterious animals, 
which, it is said, have been dug out 
of solid rocks from the bowels of the 
earth, all symptoms of life and anima- 
tion fied for ever, and it sunk into the 
incommunicable sleep of death, from 
which all subsequent endeavours to 
rouse it have proved vain and profit- 
less. It was consigned to the grave in 
the same blue covering in which it 
was ushered into the world, and “ its 
name shall be its monument alone.” 

Indeed, but for those injudicious 
advertisements before alluded to, its 
ag and funeral rites might 

ve been contemporaneous, and it 
would have passed through this world 
of care and sorrow without spot, and 
blameless, “ alike unknowing and un- 
known.” But notwithstanding the 
impertinent interference of the news- 
papers, in a matter which was intend- 
ed to be entirely confidential between 
the author and the public, the latter, 
it must be confessed, behaved with 
unusual delicacy and honour; the 
secrets which had been confided to it 
it faithfully kept, and no further notice 
was taken of the matter. 

But if, as we have already stated, 
the weight of that pamphlet rendered 
it unpublishable “ either by moral or 
physical strength,” how can this one, 
which is certainly heavier, be supposed 
capable of publication ? No author has 
a right to request impossibilities of his 
bookseller. Mr John Ballantyne may 
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seemingly acquiesce in the views of 
Mr Samuel M‘Cormack, and, with his 
characteristic boldness, make an at- 
tempt at publication. But mark our 
words :—The publication will not take 
place. We have seen the attempt made 
upon one copy, which has for three 
months resisted the most strenuous 
efforts of a spirited publisher. That 
éopy is not heavier than its brethren ; 
but there, we are afraid, “ sedet eter= 
numque sedebit.” At first many per- 
sons looked at it—some touched it— 
a few attempted to lift it—and one 
gentleman from Tweeddale, a man of 
prodigious personal strength, actually 
raised it several inches from the table. 
Nothing, however, but the same seven- 
horse power that brought it into the 
shop will be effectual for its removal. 

But to be serious. We declare, on 
our word of honour, that we have read 
this pamphlet, and think we can put 
any gentleman of a sound constitution 
on a plan by which he will be able to 

rform the same achievement. Let 

im on no account presume to read 
the affair in the usual way, straight 
on from beginning to end ; but let him 
swallow a small dose of the beginning 
an hour before breakfast. Let the 
patient then take a sharp walk of a 
couple of miles, and a hearty break- 
fast. About twelve o'clock in the fore- 
noon, let him take a few pages from 
the end of the pamphlet, the frothy 
and watery nature of which will help 
him to digest the crudities of the be- 
ginning. The middle part may be 
taken about an hour before going to 
bed : it is a soft pulpy substance, with- 
out any taste whatever; and in the 
morning the patient will awake fit for 
the usual occupations of the day. 

There is yet another mode of getting 
over this affair, which we can safely re- 
commend on theauthority ofa judicious 
friend, who speaks of it in the highest 
terms. Begin boldly at the beginning, 
but instead of turning over one leaf at 
a time, turn over two or more. The 
effect produced upon eur friend’s mind 
by this mode of perusal was almost 
the same as that which we ourselves 
experienced from the usual straight 
forward method; and to readers of 
weakly constitutions we would recom- 
mend it as preferable to our own. 

We find that we have not given a 
very full account of the matter of this 
pamphlet. If, however, either the 
author himself, or any of his friends, 
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will communicate to us a short state- 
ment of its sup contents, we shall 
lay it before the public in our next 
Number. 

We have not scrupled to mention 
the author’s name (Samuel M‘Cor- 
mack, Esq. one of his Majesty’s Ad- 
vocates-depute for Scotland), because 
he has openly avowed it. The Depute, 
however, is a sort of male coquette, 
and loves to dally with the public. 
He puts on his mask, and for a while 
wears it with an air of mysterious se- 
crecy, till, feeling uneasy at the con- 
cealment, he takes it slily off before a 
circle of chosen admirers ; then, sigh- 
ing after nobler and more extensive 
conquests, he flings back his veil of 
foolscap, and exhibits to the public 
gaze features sparkling with the 
fascination of conscious beauty. 


—<—>— 


The Bower of Spring, with other Poems. 
By the Author of “ The Paradise of 
Coquettes.” Small 8vo. pp. 156. 
Edinburgh, Constable & Co. _ 


Tuis smart little volume strikes us as 
a sort of phenomenon. It has been 
plainly brought out to suit the season; 
and, with a good deal of that elegant 
lightness and calm gaiety which may 
be caught in the atmosphere of ladies’ 
drawing-rooms, and select literary co- 
teries, is highly suited to the taste and 
habits of those happy — who can 
spare no time even for such studies, 
until they find that almost all their 
decent neighbours have left town, and 
that the invidious long day of a for- 
ward spring has bereft them of flam- 
beaux, rattling squares, and busy routs. 
Notwithstanding this favourable con- 
juncture, we are afraid that these 
ms run more than an ordinary 
azard of being overlooked by those 
who may not know the author from 
that gorgeous piece of fancy which he 
has chosen for his distinctive appella- 
tion. The essential characters of both 
are nearly alike, allowing a little for 
difference of subject and machinery ; 
and as the author has defended his 
system with much vivacity, in a pre- 
face to the Paradise of Coquettes, ex- 
tending to fifty-six pages, and con- 
taining as much wit and beautifully 
flowing English as might enliven 
whole volumes of criticism or apology, 
we must make so free with him as to 
state our notions. 
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To our plain understandings, then, 
it seems, that all Pozrry must be 

hetic, according to the good old 
etymology of the word, which renders 
it signi cant, not merely of a tender 
pity for distress, but of sympathy with 
all the — varieties of human 
passion,—or highly descriptive of na- 
ture, in her loveliest hues and situa- 
tions,—or discursive, between nature 
and passion,—looking abroad on na- 
ture and the seasons as they are asso- 
ciated with human feelings,—or recur- 
ring, from the contemplation of objects, 
to the mind, with a deep-telt impres- 
sion, that, in the ceaseless march of 
time, nature is still as fair as if there 
were neither sorrowing nor crime 
among mankind. ‘To what part of 
this category the poetry of the author 
of the “‘ Paradise of Coquettes” should 
be referred, we know not. Nothing 
seems to us more decisive of the char- 
acter of this restless age, than the 
tendency which that formerly sympa- 
the ticrace of the genus irritabile vatum 
now has to separate into schools. Each 
school has a separate language, and 
separate systems and sympathies of its 
own. The grand ambition of our au- 
thor appears to be, that he may become 
the founder and the head of a new 
school. It is difficult to catch the 
evanescent varieties of his manner ; 
but we must try, that our readers 
may know what they should expect 
in the fulness of time, when it will be 
unfashionabie not to be able to refer 
to the Paradise of Coquettes for au- 
thority. 

It has all the trim gracefulness and 
measured vivacity of Pope, without 
the unconscious music of his manner ; 
and is, to a wonderful nicety, just 
such a production, in every respect, 
as a wordy and ambitious member of 
that sect might be supposed to ven- 
ture out with in these cloudy times, 
could he be produced to us with his 
broad hand-ruffles, and tall amber- 
headed cane. Times and propensities, 
however, are essentially altered. Pope 
caught the tone of society at one hap- 
py stroke. After the lapse of an hun- 
dred years, his Rape of the Lock is a 
model for pleasant railiery and easy 
satire—as the lettersof his friend, Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague, are patterns 
of acuteness of remark with negligence 
of manner. But the huut ton of so- 
ciety has now ceased to be the haut 
ton of letters. The moral enthusiasm 
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of our own age we do not take to be 
greater than that of those which have 
preceded it ; but we venture to assert, 
that it has a keener taste for deep- 
toned emotion, and high-raised ex- 


citement. Now, as we firmly believe 
this, we never expect to sce our au- 
thor leading a school. His great work 
is an effort, through nine parts, to be 
gay. It has something of the un- 
meaning flutter of a very fine lady, 
mixed with more of the watchful and 
proveking acuteness of a practised me~ 
taphysician. Almost every second line 
contains a nicely balanced antithesis ; 
and the wit, with which it really spar- 
kles till the eyes dazzle, is so quick 
and fleeting, and so shadowed out, 
that the mind racks itself in attempt- 
ing to grasp its intent. The epithets 
are for the most part exquisitely 
happy, and wonderfully new. The 
verse is so uniformly adjusted, by a 
complete and careful rythmmus, as sel- 
dom or never to offend, by a harsh 
note, or an unfinished cadence,—but 
rather to astonish by some fine breaks, 
and artificial collocations, more like 
those in the majestic blank verse of 
Milton, than any thing in the unvaried 
measure of couplets. ‘he machinery 
is nicely culled from all those adjuncts 
and circumstances with which earthly 
coquettes are surrounded, or which can 
be supposed in that ‘ Paradise of her 
kindred immortals,” to which the au- 
thor ultimately conducts his heroine. 
He could find no appropriate term for 
all this, but “ the light and playful 
species of epic.” Yet with this inge- 
nious preparation, and all these nega- 
tive qualities of poetry,—when we take 
up these volumes, 

‘© We start, for soul is wanting there.” 

There is ease which does not pro- 
duce ease ; there is gaiety which does 
not excite spirits in the reader ; there 
are no bursts of inspiration,—almost 
no passages that are beautiful as well 
as brilliant,—and no occasions on 
which we find any thing like an easy 
falling in with those ordinary trains 
of thought that are the very staple of 
poetry. There is rather more of 2 
very elegant languor,—and ready quick- 
ness of apprehension as to the deve- 
lopement and shadowing out of ideas 
which are the least tangibly related,— 
than of a healthful sensibility, or 
much freshness, as well as depth ef 
natural emotion. There is so much 
purity and delicacy, and such a choice 
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of topics of illustration, that the author 
seems to deal out any illusion to the 
conventional realities of a rough and 
vulgar world as tokens only of smart- 
ness or sagacity. He seems not to 
write for the average of readers who 
delight in Lord Byron’s _— He 
would appear to count rather on a cri- 
tical wonder at difficulties of manner, 
and choice of subject overcome,—or 
an admiration of chaste effect and 
polished finishing,—than on the ra- 
pidly excited sympathy,—the undiscri- 
minating enthusiasm of ordinary men. 
It is not enough that such productions 
are those of a most ingenious and a 
most amiable man, who has the rare 
merit of being not only perhaps the 
most acute among the ingenious, but 
one of the very best among the acute. 
Every poet writes for fame; and, in 
this respect, poetry is not, like virtue, 
its own reward. ‘The man, therefore, 
who submits himself “ arbitrio popu- 
laris aure,” with more than two or 
three trials ot a style and manner in 
poetry which are found to be any thing 
rather than popular, or even generally 
relished among the more respectful 
and indulgent race of critics, must 
submit to mediocrity of praise,—the 
“unkindest cut of all” to generous 
minds. And no friend can see a per- 
son of real talent come to this, without 
feeling even more than the force of a 
great poet’s anathema, 
** Mediocribus esse poetis 
Non homines, non Dii, non concessere co- 
lumne.” 


There are some agreeable “copies 
of verses” in the same volume with 
the Bower of Spring ; but we have 
already ssiles pate of it and its fa- 
voured predecessor, as to have no room 
left for any quotations from either. 
All that we can give is an extract from 
verses addressed to Mrs Stewart, the 
lady of Mr Dugald Stewart, which 
are whimsically enough denominated 
“Tur Non-Descript—To a very 
charming Monster,”—but which con- 
tain nothing whimsical or unfounded 
in their praise. 


“© Thou nameless loveliness, whose mind, 
With every grace to sooth, to warm, 
Has lavish Nature bless’d,—and ’shrin’d 

The sweetness in as soft a form ! 


Say on what wonder-bearing soil 

Her sportive malice wrought thy frame,— 
That haughty science long might toil, 

Nor learn to fix thy doubtful name ! 


For this she culled, with eager care, 
The scatter’d glories of her plan,—— 
All that adorns the softer fair, 
All that exalts the prouder man : 


And gay she triumphed,—now no more 
Her works shall daring systems bound ; 

As though her skill inventive o’er, 
She only trac’d the forms she found. 


In vain to seek a kindred race, 
Tir’d through her mazy realms I stray— 
Where shall I rank my radiant place ? 
Thou dear perplexing creature ! say ! 
Thy smile so soft, thy heart so kind, 
Thy voice for pity’s tones so fit, 
All speak thee woman ; but thy mind 
Lifts thee where Bards and Sages sit.”” 
—=—> 


Eccentricities for Edinburgh, &c. By 
Geonce Cotman the Younger, 
Foolscap 8vo. Edinburgh, Ballan- 
tyne, 1817. 

Mx Cotman’s poetical productions 

are chiefly remarkable for two things : 

in the first place, one half of his verses 
are generally without any meaning 
whatever ; and to make up for this, 
he contrives, in the second place, to 
endow the other halt with what the 

French call double meanings,—that is, 

licentious, vulgar, and disgusting ideas, 

disguised (in Mr C.’s case, very slightly) 
under equivocal or ambiguous terms. 

In justice to Mr Colman’s taste, we 

must add, that there is sometimes a 

third part of unpalliated grossness ; 

though we mention this with some 
hesitation, because our apology for 
alluding to him at all, namely, the 
plan he has adopted for localizing the 
present effusion, may, after that, we 
fear, scarcely be sustained by our more 
respectable readers. These Eccentri- 
cities are exactly such as have been pro- 
duced by heads of the same altitude, 
and morals of the same standard, down 
from Haywood’s days. Edinburgh, it 
seems, had resisted all his attacks in 
print, and his books could never pene- 
trate beyond the Border : he was there~ 
fore advised to steal in in manuscript ; 
and his employers (for his genius re- 
sembling a hotbed, where the ster- 
coraceous heat produces, in a few 
hours, abundance of insipid vegetables ; 
the booksellers, when they need a sup- 
ply, appoint him time and subject) 
invented, as he informs us, the lying 
designation in the title. Mr Colman 
is now an old man—and ought to be 
otherwise occupied than in writing dog- 
gerel verses for the vulgar and the vile. 
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Literary and Scientific Intelligence. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


—_— 


Frou the observations made by Pro- 
fessor Jameson, it would appear, that 
augite, hitherto considered a rare mineral, 
is very generally and abundantly distri- 
buted throughout Scotland. 

It is much to be regretted that we pos- 
sess no mineralogical map of Scotland. 
Mr Smith, an industrious and intelligent 
surveyor, has published a mineralogical 
map of England and Wales, which, al- 
though incomplete, is a creditable work 
for a single individual. The public anx- 
iously expect the promised map of Eng- 
land, from the active and intelligent pre- 
sident of the Geological Society of Lon- 
don, Mr Greenough. Professor Jameson 
has been for several years collecting ma- 
terials for a general mineralogical map of 
Scotland; and it is expected, that he will 
soon communicate the result of his la- 
bours to the public. 

The celebrated traveller, Baron Von 
Buch, is now printing, in London, a 
Mineralogical Account of the Canary Is- 
lands, which, it is confidently expected, 
will prove a classical work on the natural 
history of volcanoes. In the same work, 
he will treat particularly on the geo- 
graphical and physical distribution of 
these nearly-tropical isles—in which in- 
vestigation he will be materially assisted 
by the observations of the companion in 
his voyage, the late excellent but unfor- 
tunate Dr Smith of Christiana, who per- 
ished in the calamitous expedition up 
the Congo. 

Mr Boué of Hamburgh, an active and 
intelligent disciple of the Edinburgh school 
of Natural History, is about to publish a 
Tract of the Physical and Geographical 
Distribution of the plants of Scotland. 


We ought to have noticed, in a former - 


Number, the Map of the County of 
Edinburgh, by Mr Knox. It is on four 
sheets, well engraven, and exhibits in a 
lucid and accurate manner, the Physiog- 
nomy of that portion of Scotland. We 
would recommend it to the attention of 
those who are interested in geographical 
and geological researches, and the more 
so, aS we understand that it is to be 
illustrated by a Memoir from the Pro- 
fessor of Natural History in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. 

Mont Blanc, hitherto considered as the 
highest mountain in the old world, is 
now far eclipsed by the lofty ranges of 
the Himmalah, which rise 27,000 feet 
above the sea. Even the Elbrus, a 
European mountain, measured by Wis- 
nievsky, is said to be 2,500 French feet 


higher than the far-famed summit of 
Mont Blanc. 

A monstrous birth is stated to have 
taken place in the city of Jyopre: the wife 
of a Bramin, named Kishun Ram, had 
been brought to bed of a girl with four 
faces and four legs. When this ominous 
circumstance was related to the Rajah, 
he instantly ordered a charitable donation 
to be made to the poor, to avert the cala- 
mity which such an occurrence was sup- 
posed to threaten.—Ceylon Gaz. 

Mr Stanley Griswold, in the New York 
Medical Repository, informs us, that 
earthquakes, extending for more than an 
hundred miles, are occasionally produc- 
ed by the combustion of beds of coal in 
marshy places. 

New Barometer.—We understand that 
an instrument has lately been invented 
by our very ingenious townsman, Mr 
Alexander Adie, optician, which answers 
ali the purposes of the common barome- 
ter, and has the advantage of being much 
more portable, and much less liable to 
accident. In this instrument the move- 
able column is oil, enclosing in a tube a 
portion of nitrogen, which changes its 
bulk according to the density of the at- 
mosphere. Mr Adie has given it the 
name of sympiesometer (or measure of 
compression). One of these new instru- 
ments was taken to India in the Bucking- 
hamshire of Greenock, and by the direc- 
tions of Captain Christian, corresponding 
observations were made on it, and on the 
common marine barometer, every three 
hours during the voyage. The result, 
we are informed, was entirely satisfac- 
tory—the new instrument remaining un- 
affected by the most violent motion of the 
ship. We may add, that the sympieso- 
meter may be made of dimensions so 
small as to be easily carried in the pocket, 
so that it is likely to become a valuable 
acquisition to the geologist. 

The Glasgow Astronomical Society has 
lately procured a solar microscope from 
Dolland, the largest that celebrated opti- 
cian has ever constructed. It is exhibit- 
ed to most advantage betwixt eleven and 
two o’clock, during which hours the sun 
is in the best position for observing it. 
The first trial of this superb instrument 
disclosed some wonderful phenomena; 
hundreds of insects were discovered de- 
vouring the body of a gnat. These ani- 
malcula were magnified so as to appear 
nine inches long, their actual size being 
somewhat less than the fourteen hun- 
dredth part of an inch. The mineral 
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kingdom afforded anothér display of bril- 
liant objects; their crystalization, and 
the splendour of their colouring, exceed 
any thing the most lively imagination 
can conceive. 

Mr E. Donovan, the ingenious author 
of a series of interesting -works illustra- 
tive of the Natural History of Britain, 
and proprietor of the museum of Natural 
History in Fleet street, has announced 
his intention of selling that collection by 
public auction in the beginning of next 
year, unless it shall have been previously 
disposed of. He states that it has cost 
him the labour of thirty years, and an 
expense of more than £15,000. 

Sir Edward Home has submitted to 
the Royal Society a paper on the nature 
and effects of an infusion of colchicum 
autumnale and eau medicinale on the hu- 
man constitution in cases of gout. He 
found from experiments, that the sedi- 
ment of the latter is excessively drastic 
and severe, while that of the infusion of 
colchicum possesses about half the strength 
of the former; and that the clear tinc- 
ture of both is equally efficacious in cur- 
ing gout without being so dreadfully de- 
structive to the constitution. The result 
therefore of these experiments is, that 
the clear fluid, either of the vinous infu- 
sion of colchicum or of the eau medicinale, 
may be taken with equal advantage to 
the health, and much less injury to the 
body; but that of the former is much the 
milder of the two. 

Mr John Davy has detailed, in a letter 
to his brother, Sir Humphry Davy, many 
new and curious experiments and obser- 
vations on the temperature and specific 
gravity of the sea, made during a voyage 
to Ceylon. From these it appears, that 
the specific gravity of the sea is nearly 
the same every where ; that the temper- 
ature is generally highest about noon ; 
that it is higher during a storm, but that 
in this case the period of the highest tem- 
perature is somewhat later. He has 
found that shallow water is colder than 
deep; so that by this difference seamen 
may discover, at night, when they ap- 
proach either shoals, banks, or the shore. 
On approaching the coast the water was 
always found to be two degrees colder 
than when in the open sea. 

In August last, a buck that was re- 
markably fat and healthy in condition, 
was killed in Bradby park, and, on open- 
ing him, it was discovered that, at some 
distant time, he had been shot in the 
heart ; for a ball was contained in a cyst 
in the substance of that viscus, about 
two inches from the apex, weighing 
292 grains, and beaten quite flat. In 
the second volume of the Medico-Chi- 
rurgical Transactions, is. published an 
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extraordinary case of a soldier who sur- 
vived forty-nine hours after receiving a 
bayonet-wound of the heart; but a gun- 
shot wound of the heart affords a still 
more striking example of the great ex- 
tent to which this vital organ may sustain 
an injury from external violence, without 
its functions being immediately destroyed, 
or even permanently impaired. 

Fusion of Wood Tin.—Dr Clarke of 
Cambridge has made a curious addition 
to our knowledge respecting wood tin. 
When exposed to the action of his power- 
ful oxygen and hydrogen blow-pipe, it 
fuses completely, acquires a colour near- 
ly similar to that of plumbago, with a 
very strong metallic lustre. Dr Clarke 
was so obliging as to give me some spe- 
cimens of wood tin thus fused. It was 
very hard; as far as I could judge, near- 
ly as much so as common tin-stone. It 
was brittle, and easily reducible to a fine 
powder. I found it not in the least act- 
ed on by nitric acid; muriatic acid, and 
nitro-muriatic acid, even when assisted 
by heat. Hence, it must still continue 
in the state of an oxide. 

The circumstance, that wood tin (and 
probably tin stone also (acquires a me- 
tallic lustre when fused, seems to decide 
a subject which has been agitated in this 
country with much keenness. It was 
asserted by Dr Hutton, and is still main- 
tained by his followers, that all granite 
has been in a state of igneous fusion. 
From Dr Clarke’s experiment, it may be 
inferred, with considerable cortfidence, 
that the granite in which the ores of 
tin occur has never been in a state of 
fusion.—Thomson’s Annals, No 55. 





FRANCE. 
Theories of the Earth—Many of the 
fanciful theories of our globe, founded 
upon false conclusions, drawn from the 
repeated discovery of fresh water shells 
and marine shells being found together 
in the same strata, are likely to be set at 
nought by an experiment of M. Bendant 
of Marseilles, from whence it results, 
that fresh water or marine mollusce will 
live in either medium, if habituated to 
it gradually ; but with some few excep- 
tions. . 
The Society for Elementary Instruction 
in France lately held a public meeting 
at the Hotel de Ville of Paris. From 
the reports read by the secretaries it ap- 
pears, that during the past year the new 
method of instruction has made great 
progress both in Paris and the provinces, 
and there is every reason to hope that it 
will soon become general. In the capital 
there are 15 schools in full activity ; one 
of them has 333 scholars. * The Prefect 
of the department of the Seine has efe 
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fected the establishment of two normal 
schools, one for training masters, and the 
other mistresses. The country towns 
want nothing but teachers to found in- 
stitutions similar to those of Paris: and 
in several places, societies numbering 
more than 700 subscribers have been 
formed. The methods of Bell and Lan- 
caster have been combined, and improved 
in various respects. In the garrison 
towns a beginning has been made to ap- 
ply the new method to the education of 
soldiers’ children. The minister of the 
interior has sent out teachers to the Isle 
of Bourbon, Senegal, and Corsica. Swiss, 
Spaniards, Italians, and Russians, have 
come to Paris to learn the new method ; 
so that we may fairly presume, that the 
benefits of this system, which originated 
in England, will soon be diffused over all 
Europe. The Society of Paris speaks in 
high terms of the encouragement and the 
assurances of friendship that it has recei- 
ved from the Society of London, with 
which it keeps up a correspondence. 

At a general meeting of the Society for 
the Encouragement of Industry in France, 
held on the 9th April 1817, the secretary, 
Baron de Gorando, read a report of the 
labours of the Society during the prece- 
ding year. 

In the department of experiments and 
observations, notice is taken of a siphon 
presented to the Society by M. Landren, 
which has two branches that convey at 
the same time both water and air, and is 
supposed by the inventor to be capable of 
renewing the air in mines. The com- 
mittee of the Society, to whom it was re- 
mitted, had not been able to form a 
judgment of this instrument, but from 
very imperfect models, and from reports, 
the results of which they have not been 
able to verify. Similar in some respect 
to the tinman’s pump of Seville, and the 
horns of the Catalonian forges, it can in- 
troduce air into furnaces and mines at 
all times, when there is an opportunity 
of carrying off the water employed or 
deposited ; but in the one case the humid 
air unavoidable by this method must, in 
the opinion of the committee, be injurious 
to the fusion of the metals; and in the 
other case the chance, they think, is great- 
er, of the noxious gases common to mines 
being aspired than of their being displaced 
by the introduction of new air. 

Among new improvements of existing 
processes, the attention of the Society 
was particularly directed to the perfec- 
tion to which the preparation of plati- 
num had been brought. Not only is the 
inode of purifying it most complete; but 
little ductile as it seems, it is now reduc- 
ed into leaves as fine as those of gold. 
MM. Guog and Contourier of Paris, have 
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presented to the Society a vase of plati. 
num, purified aceording to the process 
of M. Breant, assayer to the mint, which 
is formed of one single leaf without sol. 
dering; contains i60 litres, and weighs 


15} kilogrammes (31 Ibs.). The cost is 
18 frances per ounce. The vase is intend. 
ed to be employed in the concentration 
of sulphuric acid. It is but just, the Re. 
port adds, to observe that Janety the 
younger was the first to fabricate vases 
of platinum of a large size, but not with. 
out soldering. This artist furnishes the 
metal at present at 14 francs the ounce, 
either in plate or wire. 

The most remarkable of the new . in- 
ventions which have been submitted to 
the Society, is one of a portable anemo. 
meter, constructed by M. Regnier. The 
idea of it was suggested to the inventor 
by M. Buffon. It has been applied ina 
very ingenious manner to make 2 hall 
clock indicate not only the force and di- 
rection of the wind, but even the maxi. 
mum of action which it has exerted dur. 
ing the absence of the observer. 





. GERMANY. 

The illustrious anatomist Sémmering 
has just published the description of a 
new species of the fossil genus of animal, 
named ornithocephalus, under the name 
brevirostris. Of the ornithocephalus an- 
tiquus or longirostris, a figure and descrip- 
tion has been given to the public, by Pro- 
fessor Jameson, in the third edition of 
Cuvier’s Theory of the Earth. 

Dr Spix of Munich, well known to 
naturalists by his history of Zoology, 
and a splendid work on the Crania of 
Animals, is now preparing for publica- 
tion an uncommonly interesting work, 
entitled “* Zoologia et Phytographia Ba- 
varia Subterranea.” 

The celebrated comparative anatomist 
Tiedmann, along with Oppel, is employ- 
ed on an extensive work on the Anatomy 
of the Amphibia. It is promised to com- 
pare the structure of the present tribes 
of amphibious animals with those fossil 
species found in limestone and other 
rocks, and thus to connect together, in 
an interesting manner, the views of the 
zoologist with those of the comparative 
anatomist. 

Mr Secretary Von Schreiber has brought 
to Vienna a series of specimens of the 
diamond imbedded in a venigenous mass, 
not an amygdaloidal rock, as maintained 
by some mineralogists. 

Count Dunin Borkowsky, a distin- 
guished pupil of Werner, has discover- 
ed amber imbedded in sand-stone, a fact 
of great interest to geologists. 

Blesson has just published a treatise 
on the Magnetism and Polarity of Rocks. 














1817. ] 

There has been lately published at 
Berlin, by P. E. Miller, a curious col- 
lection of the Sagen, or Stories of Ancient 
Scancinevia. 

Ebeling has published the seventh vo- 
lume of his History of the United States 
of America. It is dedicated to’ the geo- 

phy and statistics of Virginia. 

William Von Humboldt, brother to the 
celebrated traveller, has published an ad- 
mirable metrical translation of the Aga- 
memnon of Zschylus. 

C. J. M. Langenbeck has published a 
valuable work, entitled “ Commentarius 
de structura pertonzi, testiculorum tuni- 
cis, eorumque ex abdomine in scrotum 
descendsu, ad illustrandam, herniarum in- 
dolem. Annexe sunt xxiv. Tabule an- 
ew. Text 128 pages large 8vo, plates in 
folio. j : 

The celebrated Professor Eschenberg 
has just published the sixth edition of his 
Manual of Classical Literature, which is 
particularly valuable on “account of the 
full and accurate enumeration it contains 
of all the newest and best editions of the 
Roman and Grecian classics. 

Professor Brandes of Breslau, well 
known by his astronomical writings, is 
now engaged in a work on Meteorology, 
on the same plan with his popular Trea- 
tise on Astronomy. He also proposes 
the publication of a periodical Meteoro- 
logical Journal. 

Tiedmann has lately published a folio 
work, with plates, on the anatomy of the 
Asterias, Holothura, and Echinus. 

The first part of the second volume of 
Meckel’s Classical Work, Pathological 
Anatomy, has just appeared. 

H.de Martuis has published, at Leipsic, 
a curious tract De Lepra Taurica. 

Thecelebrated philosopher, Tenneman, 
has published a second edition of his ex- 
cellent work, entitled, Elements of His- 
tory and Philosophy, for the use of Aca- 
demies. 

Sprengel has just published the 6th 
volume of his Institutiones Medice. It 
treats of Therapia Generalis. 

There has just appeared at Leipsic, a 
work on Western Africa, in 4 volumes, 
with 44 plates and maps. 

The missionary scheme meets with 
much support in Germany. Most of the 
proceedings of the Missionary Society 
are reported in Germany—their works 
translated and commented on. The tra- 
vels of Campbell in Africa have just been 
translated. 

N. Furst, at the last Leipsic fair, pub- 
lished an interesting series of letters on 
the Literature of Denmark. 

Scheller has just published the 2d vol- 
ume of his Manual of German Literature, 
from Lessing to the present time. 

Vou. I. 
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The eccentric Dr John of Berlin, the 
celebrated chemist, has published a curi+ 
work on the natural history of ame 

er. 

Fr. Adelung has published, at Peters. 
burgh, a work on the merit of the Empress 
Catharine, as a philologist. 

Schwaegrichen of Leipsic has publish- 
ed a posthumous work of Hedwig on 
Mosses, 

Jiirgen has published two decades of 
a curious work, entitled, Algee aquatice 
quas et in littora maris Dynastiam Jeve- 
ranum et Frisiam orientalem alluentis 
rejectis et in parum terrarum aquis habi- 
tantas, 

The celebrated Swedish botanist, Thun- 
berg, has just published a Flora of the 
Cape of Good Hope, under the following 
title, ‘* Flora capensis sistens plantarum 
Promontorii Boni Spei Africee, secundum 
systema sexuale emendatum redacta ad 
classes, ordines, genera, et species; 2 
vols. Upsale. 

A Greek Atheneum, or College for mo- 
dern Greeks, has been founded on a libe« 
ral plan at Munich, by Professor Thursch, 
This conspires with many other circum. 
stances to raise the character and pros. 
pects of the Greeks. 

The ancient library of Heidelberg has 
been restored in great splendour, and now 
contains some of the most curious manu- 
scripts in Europe. 

An Academy, in some measure simi- 
lar to our Society for the encouragement 
of Arts, has been recently established at 
Vienna; it is endowed by the !'mperor 
with his grand collection of Natural His- 
tory, and likewise possesses an extensive 
chemical and philosophical laboratory, 
together with models and specimens of 
machinery, &c. The Austrians hope by 
its means to improve their manufactures, 
and to become independent of foreign in. 
dustry. The design is patriotic, and we 
wish them success; but of this we are 
certain, that as foreign nations become 
rich by means of manufacture, so will a 
new class start up for the purchase of 
British manufactures. A country, merely 
agricultural, is never a very good cus- 
tomer. 

A German paper states, that Professor 
Goerres, who is now at Coblentz, has de- 
clined the situation of Secretary to the 
Academy of Fine Arts at Stuttgard, in 
order to accept the more-advantageous 
offers made to him by the Prussian Go« 
vernment, from which he has obtained 
permission to resume the publication of 
his Rhenish Mercury. ' 

Goéthe has resigned the management 
of the Weimar theatre, which owes its 
reputation to himself and Schiller, be. 
cause he would not . to the appear 

3 








ance of a quadruped performer on that 
stage in the Dog of Montargis. He is 
proceeding the more assiduously with his 
own Biography, which he has entitled 
Fiction and Truth; and of which the 
5th volume, containing his residence in 
Italy, is now published. In the second 
number of his View of the Arts in the 
Countries berdering on the Main, and 
Rhine, he strongly censures the puerile 
imitation of the style of antique art, so 
universally affected by modern painters 
and amateurs. 

The most important dramatic pheno- 
menon is King Yngurd, a romantic tra- 
gedy, by Adolf Mullner, who resides at 
Weissenfelson the Saale, and who, though 
45 years of age before he produced his 
first tragedy, entitled Der Schuld (Guilt ), 
is now justly considered as the first dra- 
matic writer of his nation. His new 
piece, the scene of which is laid in Nor- 
way, might in many of its situations sus- 
tain a comparison with Shakspeare him- 
self. It has just been published with 
six engravings by Géschen of Leipzig. 





ITALY. 

It is a general opinion, that the atmos- 
phere of Italy is clearer than that of 
France or England, and therefore much 
better fitted for astronomical observations. 
But this opinion, in regard to the so cal- 
led garden of Europe, the soi-disant ter- 
restial paradise is false. Pond, the As- 
tronomer royal, says, that it is not a 
country for practical astronomy, and that 
the climate of England is much more ad- 
vantageous, and has more clear days. 
The prevailing wind in Italy is the 
south, which brings rain in winter, and 
fog in summer. Even Naples does not 
possess an astronomical climate. In the 
winter season, rains like those of the 
tropical regions deluge the country for 
ten or twelve weeks; and in summer, 
the air exhibits all the silvery and pearly 
hues Known to the painter. If we look 
at the landscapes of the Italian school, 
we at once obfain a conception of the at- 
mosphere of Italy. Florence has been 
celebrated for its fine climate and clear 
sky. Those who have made this obser- 
vation, probably never heard of the pro- 
verb, ** Qu’on ne comprend pas qu’on y 
peut vivre en été et n’y pas mourir er 
hiver.” Even Genoa, the climate of 
which is so much admired, is named the 
Urinale dell’ Italia. Astronomical in- 
struments suffer there from moisture 
more in a few months than in France in 
as many years. 
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Brocchi, a distinguished Italian nator. 
alist, has discovered, in the neighboure 
hood of Veletri, columnar basalt, resting 
upon a bed of pumice, which containg 
bones of quadrupeds. 

General Count Camillo Borgia has late. 
ly returned to Naples from Africa, after 
having been engaged in antiquarian re. 
searches for nearly two years in the 
neighbourhood of Tunis. He established 
such an interest with the Bey and his 
ministers, as to obtain an unqualified 
permission to examine the antiquities of 
that country. He caused considerable 
excavations in various places ; especially 
on the site of the ancient Carthage, and 
at Utica; and the general result of his 
labours has been, that, along the coast 
and in the interior, he has examined the 
ruins of more than 200 cities and towns, 
and made copies and drawings of 400 
ancient inscriptions and remains, hither- 
to unpublished and unknown. Among 
the inscriptions are some which appear 
to be in the ancient Punic language, 
The most important of the public build- 
ings which have been discovered, is a 
Temple at Utica, containing 80 columns 
of oriental granite, and a statue of the 
goddess Flora. He is at present em- 
ployed in arranging his materials, and 
preparing the result of his discoveries 
for the press. 





SWITZERLAND. 

Alpine Districts.—Extensive research- 
es into the mineralogy of those regions 
have recently been made by the indefati- 
gable M. Brochant, who, after repeated 
examinations, and most laborious investi- 
gations, has ascertained that the lofty 
summits of the Alpine hills, through the 
whole range from St Gothard to Mount 
Cenis, do not consist of an absolute 
granite, as has generally been supposed, 
This applies more especially to Mont 
Blanc, which, in common with the o- 
thers, is of a species of granite parti- 
cularly chrystaline, abounding in talcous 
and feldsparic rock, and containing in 
many instances, beds of metallic mine- 
rals. M. Brochant, however, is of de- 
cided opinion, that the southern border 
of the Alpine chain consists of real 
granite; he therefore takes analogy for 
the basis of his reasoning ; and suppos- 
ing it most probable, that the granitic 
stratum supports the talcous, he infers 
that the higher summits of the chain, 
relatively considered, are not the most 
ancient part of those mountains. 
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LONDQN. 


PROPOSALS have been issued for publishing 
‘by subscription, in three volumes 12mo, 
Historical and Literary Botany, containing 
the qualities, anecdotes, and superstitions 
relative to those Trees, Plants, and Flowers, 
which are mentioned in Sacred and Profane 
History ; the particulars of some rare and 
curious Plants which bear the names of ce- 
lebrated persons ; and also those which are 
used in the religious worship and civil ce- 
remonies of divers nations; together with 
the devices, proverbs, &c. which derive their 
origin from these vegetables; concluding 
with a Romantic Story, entitled, ‘* Flowers, 
from the French of Madame de Genlis, with 
Explanatory Notes,” &c.; by Eliza J. 
Reid. 


el 

Dr Blake of Weymouth is preparing for 
the press, in several volumes imperial 4to, 
a Splendid and Authentic Peerage of the 
United Kingdom, from tlie Earliest Records 
to the Present Day, in which will be given 
a genealogical and tabular view of the per- 
sonal descent, original creation, amd colla- 
teral branches of every title, whether living 
or extinct ;_ forming at once a clear and com- 
prehensive history of every family on which 
any distinction had beer conferred by the 
Sovereigns of these kingdoms. It is intend- 
ed, in this Elementary Work, to supersede 
the cross-reading and numerous parentheses, 
which render the present pedigrees of our 
nobility so unintelligible. 

A General History of the Quadrupeds of 
America, illustrated by coloured plates en- 
graved from original drawings, is preparing 
for publication. It will nd in form 
with the late Alexander Wilson’s splendid 
illustrations of American Ornithology. 

Mr Overton of Crayford, Rant, Tas ina 
state of great forw ess, @ work in two 
volumes 8vo, entitled, The Genealogy of 
Christ, elucidated by Sacred History ; with 
a New System of Sacred Chronology; in 
which the Addition made by the Seventy 
Translators to the Hebrew, is considered to 
refer to the period of the Sen of Man before 
the Fall; by which the Truth of Scripture 
is demonstrated ‘by its Chronology ; serving 
as an Antidote to the venomous pen of Vol- 
hey. 

Memoirs, with a Selection from the Cor- 
respondence and other unpublished Writings 
of the late Mrs Elizabeth Hamilton, are 
printing in two crown 8vo volumes. 

The first volume of the Transactions of 
the P magges f Society of Bombay is printing 
in 4to, 


_ Early in July will appear an Introduc- 
tion to English Composition and Elocution, 
in four parts, viz.—1. Asop modernised and 
moralised, in a series of amusing and in- 
structive Tales, calculated as ing Les- 
sons for Youth ; 2. Skeletons of those Tales, 


with leading Questions and Hints, designed 
as an easy Manuduction to the Practice of 
English Composition; 3. Poetic Reading 

e Easy, by means of Metrical Notes to 
each Line: 4. An Appendix of Select Prose ; 
by John Carey, LL.D. 

Sir John Sinclair announces his long pro- 
mised Code of Agriculture, founded on all 
the publications of the Board, and intended 
to comprise a summary of their results. 
The following are the outlines of his plan: ~ 
—Il. To consider those ‘* Prelimi 
Points” to which a farmer ought to pmo 4 
otherwise he can never. expect to carry on, 
in a useful manner, any system of hus- 
bandry. These particulars are, climate— 
soil—subsoil—elevation-—aspect—-situation 
—tenure, whether in property or on lease— 
rent—burdens on, and size of the farm. 
2. To inquire into the nature of ‘* Those 
means of cultivation which are essential to 
ensure its success ;”” these are, capital—regu- 
lar accounts—arrangement of agricultural 
labour—farm servants—labourers in hus- 
bandry—live stock—-implements—agricul- 
tural buildings—-command of .water—divi- 
sions of fields, and farm roads. 3. To point 
out * The various modes of improving 
land,” by cultivating wastes—enclosing— 


draining—manuring—paring and burning 


—fallowing—weeding—irrigation—flooding 
—annlen aia and planting. 4. 
To explain ‘* The various modes of occupy- 
ing land,” in arable cul woods 
—gardens, and orchards. And, 5. To of- 
fer some general remarks on ‘* The megns 
of improving a country,” by diffusing infor- 
mation—by removing obstacles to improve- 
ment, and by itive encourag t 

The work is intended to form a large volume 
in octavo, and it will be published early in 
A 





ugust. ne 

A work on Biblical Criticism on the Books 
of the Old Testament, and Translations of 
Sacred Songs, with notes, critical and ex- 
pry: by Samuel Horsley, LL.D, 
F.R.S. F.A.S. late Lord Bishop of St A- 
saph, is ing for publication. 

The continuation, in octavo, with en- 
gravings, is printing, of Travels in South 
America, by Messrs Humboldt and Bon- 
pland ; translated from the French, under 
the superintendence of M. Humboldt, by 
Helen Maria Williams. 

The Remains of James Dysautoy, late of 
Emanuel College, Cambridge, are in the 


press. ‘ 

Mr Armiger is ¢ in researches, 
and in the collection of materials for an 
English work on Physiology, intended to 


supply an acknowledged deficiency in the 
deaiadiaty medical books of this country,— 
to exhibit the state of that import- 
ant science, and the extent to which it is 
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indebted to the investigation of British phy- 


Mr Curtis is about to publish a Treatise 
on the Physiology and menee a6, Sip Sa. 
containing a comparative view of its structure 

_ and functions, and of its various diseases. 

A volume of Transactions of the Philoso- 

ical Society of London is in the press. 

Mr yyy he Introduction to the Know- 
ledge of the German Language is preparing 

In the press, and to be published this 

th, a new Edition of a very choice Col- 
fection of Moral Apothegms, which first ap- 
in the year 1711, under the title of 
Club, in a Dialogue between Father 
and Son ; by James Puckle. Embellished 
with a Portrait, and a Sketch of the Au- 
thor’s Life. 
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The Rev. J. Joyce’s Elements of History 
Geography, ancient and modern, ex- 
emplified and illustrated by the principles of 
chronology, will soon appear in two octavo 
volumes, with several maps. 

Speedily will be published, in one volume 
octavo, An Essay on Capacity and Genius, 
endeavouring to prove that there is no ori- 
ginal mental superiority between the most 

literate and the most learned of mankind ; 
and that no genius, whether individual or 
national, is innate, but solely produced by, 
and dependent on, circumstances. Also, an 
Inquiry into the nature of Ghosts, and other 
Appearances supposed to be supernatural, 
[In the Essay on Capacity and Genius, the 
System of Messrs Gall and Spurzheim will 
meet with due consideration. } 


— 


EDINBURGH. 


TueE Word of God not Bound, a Sermon, 
Preached in St George’s Church, Edinburgh, 
on July 6, 1817, for the Benefit of the Na- 
val Military Bible Society ; by Andrew 
Thomson, A. M. Minister of St George’s, 
Edinburgh.—Published at the request of 
the Kirk Session of St George’s. 

- A full Report, by Mr Dow, of the Plead- 


~~ 


ings on the Relevancy of the Indictments of 
William Edgar and John M‘Kinlay. 

Speedily will be published, the Life and 
Power of True Gedliness, described in a se- 
ries of discourses; by Alex. M‘Leod, D.D. 
Pastor of the Reformed Presbyterian Church, 
New York, one volume 8vo. 
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LONDON. 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Anwnats of ‘the Coinage of Great Britain 
and its Dependencies, from the earliest pe- 
ried to the 50th year of George III. ; by the 
ev. —— Ruding, B.D. 3 vols 4to. £14. 

The Elgin Marbles, with an abridged 
Historical and T hical Account of 
Athens, Vol. I. ; by the Rev. E. J. Burrow, 
Svo, with 40 plates. £1. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of J. C. Lettsom, M. D. and 
James Neild, Esq. with Brief Notices of 
many other philanthropists, with portraits, 
&e. 5s. 

Athene Oxonienses; by Anthony A. 
Wood ; augmented by Philip Bliss, Fellow 
of St John’s oe Ve ILI. royal 4to. 

The Life of as Paine; by James 
Cheetham, 8vo. 7s. ; 

DRAMA. 

Don Giovani, or a Spectre on Horseback, 
an Extravaganza, in two acts, as performing 
at the Surrey Theatre; by Thomas Dibdin. 
1s. 6d. 

The Libertine, an in two acts, 
as performing at Covent-Garden Theatre. 
2s. 6d. 

ENTOMOLOGY. 

An Introduction to Entomology, or Ele- 
ments of the Natural History of Insects, with 
plates; by William Kirby, M.A.F.L,S. 


and William Spence, Esq. F.L.S. vol. 2, 
Gvo. 18s. 


EDUCATION. 

Five Hundred Questions on the Old Tes. 
tament ; by the Rev. Samuel Barrow. 1s. 

Fairy Tales, collected from all authors; 
by B. Tabart, with engravings. 4s. 6d. 

The Italian Word-Book; by the Abbé 
Bossut. « ls. 

Memoranda ; intended to aid the English 
Student in the acquirement of the niceties 
of the French Grammar ; by William Hodg- 
son, 12mo. 12s. 

Elizabeth, or the Exiles of Siberia, by 
Madame Cottin ; to which is added, at the 
bottom of each'page, Difficult Words, Phra- 
ses, and idiomatical Expressions, to assist in 
a correct translation of the text ; followed by 
an A ix, consisting of Notes Geogra- 
phical and Topographical, illustrative of the 
Journey of the Heroine, of the Habits and 
Manners of the Tartars, and of the Natural 
Phenomena of the North, for the Use of 
Schools, and calculated to facilitate the at- 
tainment of the French Language; by J. 
Cherpilloud, guthor of the Book of Versions, 
&c. 4s. bound. 

FINE ARTS. 

A Set of Seventeen Engravings to illuse 
trate Shak , from Pictures by eminent 
British Artists; engraved by Messrs Sharp, 
Hall, Bromley, Rhodes, Fitler, and Stow. 
Proofs, £6, 6s—Common Prints, £4, 4s. 

The Costume of the Original Inhabitants 
of the British Islands; to which is added, 
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that of the Inhabitants of the Baltic, Ances- 
tors of the Danes, and Anglo-Saxons; by 
R. gee. | 4D. -_ C. H. Smith, Esq. 
imperial, i &, $10. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

A View of the Agriculture, Commerce, 
and Financial Interests of Ceylon ; with an 
Appendix, containing some of the principal 
laws and usages of the Candians; by An- 
thony Bertolacci, Esq. late comptroller-ge- 
cared of the customs in thet colony 3 with a 
Map of the Island, 8vo. 18s. 

_ HISTORY. 

The History of Norway, from the earliest 
times to the present; by Messrs Baden, 
Holberg, and Anderson, Svo. 7s. 

Mémoires du Marquis de Dangeau, 3 
vols 8vo. £1, 16s. 

A full and Correct Account of the Chief 
Naval Occurrences of the late War between 
Great Britain and the United States of Ame- 
rica; by William James, 8vo. 20s. 

HORTICULTURE. 

Remarks on the Construction of Hot- 
houses, pointing out the most advantageous 
Forms, Materials, and Contrivances to be 
used in their Construction; with a Review 
of the various Methods of building them in 
Foreign Countries as well as in England ; 
by J. C. Loudon, F. L. S. royal 4to. 15s. 

Law. 

The Thirty-fifth volume of Hansard’s 

Parliamentary Debates, being the first of the 
resent Session. £1, 11s. 6d. in boards, or 
£1, 15s. half-bound, Russia. 

The Trial at Bar of James Watson, Sur- 
geon, for High Treason, on the 9th of 
June, and seven following days; taken in 
short-hand by Mr Frazer ; witi portraits of 
the four accused, 8vo. 7s. 

Another Report of the same Trials, 4to. Is. 

On the Bankrupt Laws; by J. Whit- 
marsh, royal 8vo. £1, ls. 

Belt’s Supplement to Vesey’s Reports, 
royal 8vo. 41, 10s. 

A Treatise on Parties to Actions; by 
Anthony Hammond, Esq. 8vo. 12s. 

Reports of Cases argued and determined 
in the Court of Exchequer, Easter Term, 
1816; by George Price, Esq. barrister. 
Vol. II. p. 3. royal 8vo. ~ 5s. 

MEDICINE, SURGERY, &c. 

Remarks on Arsenic considered as a Poi- 
son and a Medicine. To which are added, 
Five Cases of Recovery from the poisonous 
effects of Arsenic ; her with the Tests 
successfully employed for detecting the 
White Metallic Oxide; by John Marshall, 
8vo. 7s. 

Account of the Means by which Admiral 
Henry has cured the Rheumatism, a Ten- 
dency to Gout, the Tic Doloureux, the 
Cramp, and other Disorders, 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Surgical Observations ; being a Quarterly 
Report of Cases in Surgery; by Charles 
Bell, Surgeon of the Middlesex Hospital, 
Part IV. 8vo. 6s. 


The Continental Medical Repository ; 
exhibiting a concise View of the latest Dis- 
eoveries and Improvements made on the 
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Continent in Medicine, Surgery, Phar- 
macy; conducted by E. Von Embden, 
assisted by other Gentlemen of the Faculty. 
No I. (to be continued y) 3s. 6d. 

An Essay on the Shaking Palsy; by 
James Parkinson, Member of the Royal 
er of Surgeons. 3s. 

ia Collegii Regalis Medico- 
rum Londinensis, M.DCCC.IX. Editio Al- 
tera, 18mo. 4s. 

The First Annual Oration delivered to 
the London Medical Institution; by J. U. 
Smith. Is. 6d. 2 

MISCELLANIES. 

Statement respecting the Earl of Selkirk’s 
Settlement upon the Red River, in North 
America, its Destruction in 1815 and 1816, 
and the Massacre of Governor Semple and 
his Party ; with Observations upon a recent 
Publication, entitled ‘* A Narrative of Oc- 
currences in the Indian Countries,” &c, 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

‘ en Official Navy List for July, 12mo. 
s. 6 
Characters of Shakspeare’s Plays; by 


William Hazlitt, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Comforts of Old Age, with Bi hical 
Illustrations ; by Sir Thomas Be » Ba- 


tonet, third «dition. ‘Ts. 

A Second Part of Armata; exhibiting ea 
View of the Manners and Institutions of the 
Metropolis, 8vo. 8s. 6d. ' 

Journal of Science and the Arts. Edited 
at the Royal Institution of Great Britain, 
No 6. 7s. 6d. 

Corrected Report of the Speech of the 
Right Honourable George Canning, in the 
House of Commons, on Thursday, May 6, 
on Mr Lambton’s motion for a Censure on 
Mr Canning’s Embassy to Lisbon, 8vo. 

The Colonies, and the Present American 
Revolutions; by M. de Pradt. Translated 
from the French, 8vo. 12s. 

A Catalogue of Books on Theology and 
Miscellanecus Literature, in various Lan- 
guages, now selling by Ogles, Duncan, and 
Cochran, Holborn. 4s. 6d. 

An Historical Account of the Rise and 
Progress of Stenographic Writing, with an 
Impartial and Critical Examination of all 
the Systems which have been published in 
Europe, from its Invention down to the 
present time. 21s. 

Le Journal des Dames ; published week- 
ly, at 20s. per quarter. 

Morte d’ Arthur. The Byrth, Lyf, and 
Actes of Kynge Arthur; of his Noble 
Knyghts of the Rounde Table, theyr mer- 
veylious Enquestes and Adventures, thach- 
yeuyng of the Sanc Greal ; and in the end 
Le Morte d’Arthur, with the dolorous Deth 
and Departyng out of this Worlde of them 
ail; with an Introduction and Notes, by 
Robert Southey, Esq. ; reprinted fron Cax- 
ton’s edition, 1485, 2 vols 4to. £8, 8s. 

Memorials of Early Promise, 18mo. 
3s. 6d. 

Oriental Chess, or Specimens of Hindos- 
tanee Excellence in that celebrated Game ; 
by W. Lewis, 2 vols. 10s. 6d. 








recently Visited and Described by Claudius 
James Rich, Esq. Resident for the East 
India Company at Bagdad, with illustrative 
engravings ; by the Rev. Thomas Maurice, 
A.M. Assistant Librarian in the British 
Museum, 8vo. 16s. 

An Address to the Right Hon. Lord By- 
ron, with an Opinion on some of his Writ- 
ings; by F. H. B. 

NOVELS. 

Harrington, a Tale, and Ormond, a Tale, 
in three volumes; by Maria Edgeworth, 
author of Comic Dramas, ‘Tales of Fashion- 
able Life, &c. 3 vols 12mo. £1, Is. 

The Good Grandmother and her Offspring, 
a Tale; by Mrs Hofland, author of the Son 
of a Genius, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Leap Year, or a Woman’s Privilege ; by 
Selina Davenport, 5 vols 12mo. £1, 5s. 

The Imperial Captive ; by J. Gwilliams, 
2 vols 8vo. £1, Is. 

The Welsh Mountaineers; by Miss Hut- 
ton, author of the Miser Married, 3 vols. 
18s. 

The Hero, or Adventures of a Night, 2 
vols 12mo. 8s. 

Howard Castle, or the Romance from the 
Mountains ; by a North Briton, 5 vols 
12mo. £1, 7s. 6d. 

POETRY. 

Prospectus and Specimen of an intended 
National Poem; by Robert and William 
Whistlecraft, saddlers and collar-makers, 
Stowmarket, Suffolk. 5s. 6d. 

A Poetical Epistle to the King of Hayti, 
in five cantos. 3s. 6d. 

A Poetical Epistle from Delia, addressed 
to Lord Byron, dated Lauzanne, October 
1816. Is. 6d. 

The Schoolboy, and other Poems; by 
Thomas Cromwell, small 8vo. 5s. 

Lalla Rookh, an Oriental Romance; by 
Thomas Moore, Esq. second edition, Ato. 
£2, 2s. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

All Classes productive of National Wealth, 
or the Theories of M. Du Quesnai, Dr 
Adam Smith, and Mr Gray, concerning 
the various Classes of Men, as to the Pro- 
duction of Wealth to the Community, Ana- 
jysed and Examined; by George Purves, 
LL. D. 8vo. 9s. 

A New System of Practical Political Eco- 
nomy, adapted to the peculiar Circumstances 
of the present Times. 3s. 

A Letter to D. Ricardo, Esq. containing 
an Analysis of his Pamphlet on the Depre- 
ciation of Bank Notes; by the Rev. Alex. 
Crombie, LL. D. 4s. 

The Coalition and France, 8vo. 7s. 

Modern Policies, taken from Machiavel, 
Borgia, and other choice Authors; by an 
Eye-witness (Archbishop Sancroft). 2s. Gd. 

Speech of John Leslie Foster, Esq. in the 
House of Commons, on Mr Grattan’s Mo- 
tion on the Petition of the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland, May 9, 1817. 2s. 

Speech of the Bishop of Ossory, May 9, 
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1817, in the House of Peers, on the Romaa 
Catholic Claims. 1s. 6d. 

The Patriot’s Portfolio. 2s. ; 

A Word in Season to my Beloved Coun. 
try, Svo. Is. 

THEOLOGY. 

Moral Culture, attempted in a Series of 
Lectures delivered to the Pupils and Teach- 
ers of the Old and New Meeting Sunday 
Schools in Birmingham, interspersed with a 
variety of Illustrative Anecdotes; to which 
is added, a concise Narrative of the Origin, 
Progress, and Permanent Success of the In- 
stitution, and the Laws and Regulations by 
which it is at present’ governed ; by James 
Luccock, 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

An Appeal to Equity, shewing the un. 
reasonableness and injustice of obliging 
Dissenters to contribute toward the support 
of the Church of England, with some Re- 
marks on Tythes; by Phileleutherus, 8vo. 
Is. 6d. 

Vice Triumphant, the Remedy proposed 
easy Sa effectual; by Samuel. Spurrel. 
2s. 6d. 

History of Mahommedanism, comprising 
the Life and Character of the Arabian Pro- 
phet, and Succinct Accounts of the Empires 
founded by the Mahommedan Arms; by 
Charles Mills, Esq. 8vo, 12s. 

Inquiry into the Effect of Baptism ; by 
the Rev. John Scott, M. A. Svo. 6s. 

Remarks on Tomlin’s Calvinism ; by the 
Rev. Thomas Scott, M. A. 8vo. 14s. 

Stackhouse’s History of the Bible, cor- 
rected and improved; by the Right Rev. 
George Gleig, LL. D. F.R.S. E. F.S.S. A. 
3 vols 4to. £4, 14s. 6d.—Large paper, 
£6, 6s. 

Sermons ; by J. Balguy, 8vo. 9s. 

The Evil of Separation from the Church 
of England, 8vo. 5s. 

Letters on Nonconformity, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

On the Principles of the Christian Reli- 
gion, addressed to her Daughter; and on 
‘Theology ; by Mrs Lucy Hutchinson, 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

The Domestic Altar, a Six Weeks’ Course 
of Morning and Evening Prayers, for the 
Use of Families ; to which are added, a few 
on particular Occasions ; by the Rev. Wil- 
liam Smith, A. M. author of ‘* A System of 
Prayer.” 8s. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Picturesque Delineations of the Southern 
Coast of England. Engraved by W. B. & 
G. Cook from Original Drawings. No 
VIII. imp. 4to (proofs), 18s.—royal 4to. 
12s. Gd. 

Walks through London, including West- 
minster and Southwark ; by David Hugh- 
son, LL. D. 2 vols foolscap 8vo. £1, 10s. 
—demy Svo, £2, 8s. 

English Topography, or a Series of Hise 
torical and Statistical Descriptions of the 
Counties of England and Wales; with a 
correct Map of each County, from original 
Surveys, royal 4to. £3, 10.—imp. 4to, 
£5, 5s. 




















1817. ] 
A To phical History of Staffordshire ; 

by W. Pitt, 8vo. £1, 5s.—large paper, 
1, 


15s. 
Loidis and Elmete, or an Account of the 


lower Portions of Arcdale, Wharfdale, and 
the Vale of Calder; by T. D. Whitaker, 
LL.D. folio. 
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samond, containing some Account of the 
North-eastern Coast of America, and the 
Tribes inhabiting it; by Lieut. Col. Edward 
Chappell, 8vo. 12s. 

Voyage to the North Pole; by J. Bragg, 
12mo. 3s. 

The Traveller’s Guide to France and the 


VOYAGES. Netherlands; by John Sugden, Foreign 
Voyage to Hudson’s Bay in H. M.S. Ro- Agent, and Agent for Packets, 18mo. 4s. 
— 
EDINBURGH. 


Catal of the Lib of the late Wil- 
liam front, Esq. of Spoutwells, to be sold 
by Auction in the Council Room, Perth, by 
David Morrison, jun. bookseller. 3s. 6d. 

Trial of the Rev. Neil Douglas for Sedi- 
tion, with portrait. 2s. 

Report of the Case of Campbell versus 
Black. 2s. 

The Secret and True History of the 
Church of Scotland, from the Restoration to 
the year 1678 ; by the Rev. Mr James Kirk- 
ton; to which is added, An Account of the 
Murder of Archbishop Sharpe; by James 
Russell, an actor therein; with Notes, and 
a Biographical Memoir of the Author ; by 


Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, Esq. Illustra- 
ted with engravings, portraits, &. One 
volume, 4to. £1, 16s. 

An Abridgement of the Annals of Glas- 
gow, comprising an Account of the Rise and 
Progress of the City, its Charters, Constitu- 
tion, Revenues, Antiquities, Public Build- 
ings, Charities, Institutions, and its Civil, 
and Ecclesiastical History, from its Foun- 
dation till 1817 ; by James Cleland. 10s. 6d. 
boards. Glasgow. 

The Post Roads in France for 1817, being 
a Translation of the ‘* Etat Général des 
Postes,” with a large map. 8s. bound. 


a 


NEW FRENCH PUBLICATIONS. 


Mémoire sur la valeur des monnaies de 
eompte, chez le peuple de l’antiquité; par 
M. le Comte Germain Garnier, 4to. 

Tableau Politique du royaume des Pays- 
Bas; par M. Benjamin de Constant. 

Grammaire Russe; par G. Hamoniére, 
8yo. 

Essai sur la loi, sur la souvraineté, et sur 
la liberté de manifester ses pensées, ou sur 
la liberté de la presse; par M. Bergasse, 
8yo. 

L’Angleterre et les Anglais, ou petit por- 
trait d’une grande famille; par deux té- 
moins oculaires, 2 vols Svo. 

Instruction Pastorale de Mgr. l’évéque de 
Mont-Réal, aux Curés de son diocése sur Ja 
Coéffure des femmes, 12mo. 

Histoire de Empire Ottoman, depuis sa 
fondation jusqu’ a la paix d’Yassy en 1792, 
avec des Piéces justificatives, et une Carte de 
l’Empire Ottoman ; par M. Salaberry, Mem~ 
bre de la Chambre des Députés,—Seconde 
Edition, 4 vols 8vo. 

Petite Dissertation sur un monument ty- 
pographique, qui ferait remonter l’origine de 
la découverte de l’imprimerie 4 1414; avec 
des observations qui prouveraient, qu’elle est 
méme antérieure a cette époque. 

Mémoires de Physique et de Chimie de 
la Société d’Arcueil. Tome troisiéme.— 
*," Ce Volume contient un mémoire de 
M. de Humboldt, Des lignes isolhermes, et 
de la distribution de la chaleur sur la globe, 
qui est publié pour la premiere fois. 

Histoire des Croisades. Troisiéme partie, 
contenant l’histoire des 4e, 5e, 6e, Croisades; 
par M. Michaud de l’Académie Frangaise, 
avec un plan de Constantinople, et une Carte 


des environs de Damiette. Troisiéme vo- 
lume, 8vo. 

Recueil des monumens antiques, la plu- 
part inédits et découverts dans Il’ancienne 
Gaule, 2 vols 4to. 

Philosophie de la Technie Algorithmique 3 
seconde section, contenant les loix des séries 
comme préparation a la réforme des mathé- 
matiques ; par Heéné Wronski, 4to. 

Mémoires du Muséum d’Histoire Natu- 
relle ; Seeonde Année, 4to. 

Les Capucins, les Libéraux et les Ca- 
nards, 8vo. 

Les Prisonniers de Newgate, drame en 
cing actes et en vers ; par M. X, V. Arnaud, 
Svo. : 

Zuma, ou la découverte du Quinguina ; 
suivi de la belle Paule, de Zeneide des Ro- 
seaux du Tibre; par Madame la Comtesse 
de Genlis. 

Voyage de M. M. Alexandre de Hum- 
boldt et Aimé Bonpland. Sixiéme partie ; 
botanique, plantes équinoxiales. XVII. et 
derniére livraison, folio. : 

Lettre critique de M. C. G. S. 4 un ami 
en Angleterre sur la Zodiacomanie d’un 
journaliste Anglais, avec la traduction de 
l'article de ce méme journaliste, inséré dans 
le British Review de fevrier 1817, sur la 
sphére Caucasienne de C. G. S. 8vo. 

Le Comte de Paoli Chegny, Histoire dela 
Politique des Puissances de l’Europe, jus- 
qu’au Congrés de Vienne. 4 vols 8vo.’ 

Mémoires de la Société Royale des Anti- 
quaires de France, tome ler. 

Londres, la Cour et les Provinces d’An- 
gleterre, d’ Ecosse, et d’Irlande, 2 vols 8vo. 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 
Europe. however, that any deep-rooted or exten. 
uit sive conspiracy against the existing order 
FRANCE. of things has ever been discovered, though 


In the Journal of Agen, of the 17th 
of June, we read as follows :—On Satur- 
day the 7th inst. a dreadful storm burst 
forth in the communes of Cancon, Beau- 
gos, Moulinet, and Bondi, in the Ar- 
rondissement of Villeneuve sur Lot, and 
caused the greatest ravages. Not a blade 
of grass, nor a vine leaf are tu be seen in 
the places where the hail fell; happily 
its extent was not great. The rain, 
which poured from the same cloud, did 
an infinite deal of mischief, by the great 
quantity of earth which it carried with 
it, and by covering all the pasturage a- 
round with sand. This is now the fifth 
year in succession that the crops have 
been destroyed in this unfortunate dis- 
trict. 

Paris, July 3.—The number of French 
emigrants who have reached the United 
States do not amount to a less number 
than 30,000. They have in general em- 
barked from Belgium, Holland, Ger- 
many, and even Russia. In America 
they have enjoyed unrestricted freedom, 
but have obtained no political preponder- 
ance. Joseph Bonaparte is said to have 
given up every hope of returning to 
France. Clauzel and Lefebvre Des- 
nouettes are at New Orleans; Grouchy 
has quitted Baltimore for New York. 
The greater part of the officers of this 
nation appear determined on repairing 
to Mexico or Brazil. 

The French government have come 
to the determination of causing a light- 
house to be erected at the entrance to 
Calais: A letter from thence states, that 
an eligible spot is selecting for this de- 
sirable purpose, and when the danger 
of the entering of that harbour is consi- 
dered, such a measure must appear highly 
beneficial. The light is intended to re- 
volve, with deep red reflectors, and will 
be so placed as to be conspicuous in all 
weathers to vessels bound thither. 

The Paris papers have been unusually 
barren of interesting intelligence for this 
month past. They have been chiefly fil- 
led with accounts of disturbances in dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom, occasioned 
by the scarcity of grain, into which, in 
some instances there seems to have en- 
tered a spirit of discontent with the pre- 
sent government. It does not appear, 


it may be true, that a few obscure indi. 
viduals have availed themselves of the 
popular ferment produced by most severe 
privations, to lead on the ignorant and 
unthinking to acts of sedition. Within 
the last two or three weeks, the prices 
of grain have fallen greatly, and continue 
to fall. The harvest has begun in the 
south, and the produce is said to be abund- 
ant in every part of the kingdom. 





SPAIN. 

It is now confirmed that the great 
arsenal of Caracca, near Cadiz, has been 
totally consumed, with all its immense 
naval stores, by a conflagration which, 
there is reason to believe, was the result 
of a conspiracy. 

By private accounts it appears that the 
grand financial plan, projected by the min. 
ister Garey, is not to be carried into ex. 
ecution till January 1818. This delay 
originates in the opposition of the nobles 
and high churchmen, who will be most ‘ 
affected by its being put into execution; 
and, in the mean time, it is expected that 
the minister himself will lose his place. 

PORTUGAL. 

Lisbon, May 27th 1817.—** I hasten te 
inform you of an alarming conspiracy. 
which, thanks to the vigilance and ener. 
gy of Marshal Beresford, has, within the 
last twenty-four hours, been discovered 
and crushed in this city. Of the real 
intention of the conspirators we are yet 
ignorant; it is, however, certain, that 
the first act of vengeance would have 
been the destruction of their gallant Mar- 
shal, and Don Miguel de Forjaz, with 
the whole of the present regency. It is 
reported, that in the expectation of suc- 
cess, an offer of the crown of Portugal 
had been made to the young Duke de 
Cardeval, the next a-kin to the present 
King, through his mother, who prudent. 
ly rejected the offer. To complete the 
sanguinary and treacherous character of 
this black plot, a general massacre of the 
English residents was contemplated. 
Happily, the compunction of some of 
the conspirators has led to the detection 
of the treason. The marshal having re. 
ceived intelligence of their proceedings, 
on Sunday evening seized the whole, or 
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; 1817..] 
most of the ringleaders in their beds, and 
at the head of them proves to be the in- 
triguing General Don Gomez Ferreira 


de Andrade. The Marquises of Abrantes 
and Valencia, the son of Baron Bran- 
camp, and the Conde de Cunha, with 
about forty others, many of them per- 
sons of distinction, are said also to be ap- 
prehended and thrown into the dungeons 
of the castle of Belem. Don Gomez 
Ferreira is lodged in Fort St Julian, the 
governor of which has been superseded, 
and the command given to Sir Archibald 
Campbell. The two regiments of mili- 
tary police continue to parade the city, 
and the artillery guns, loaded to the muz- 
zie with grape shot, are posted in differ- 
ent parts of the town. The conspir- 
ators had established printing presses, 
and prepared proclamations, all of which 
are seized. I am happy to add, that the 
disposition of the troops seems highly fa- 
vourable, and we hear of only three offi- 
cers of any rank who are at present im- 
plicated. It is strongly believed, that a 
close connexion has subsisted between 
those traitors and the insurgents at Per- 
nambuco, and but for the energy and 
activity with which the government here 
have acted, no doubt can exist of the 
fate which awaited them. The 5th June 
being the feast of Corpus Christi, was 
fixed upon for the explosion of the plot. 

The conspirators are now under trial 
before a chief judge, four assistants, and 
a secretary. The examinations have 
hitherto been private, but some of the 
sentences are expected to be published 
next month. About fifty persons are in 
custody. 





GERMANY. 
Prohibition of Bible Societies in Hun- 
gary—Buda, May 3.—The following 
circular letter to the clergy in Hungary 
was issued on the 23d December, last 
year, by the Government in this city.— 
Considering that the London Bible As- 
sociation has caused the establishment of 
several affiliated Societies, particularly 
in Germany, and that several such asso- 
ciations in the Imperial hereditary do. 
minions, particularly among the Protest- 
ants, have more intimate connexion in 
view, his Sacred Majesty has been gra- 
ciously pleased to ordain, that care be 
taken that printed copies of the Bible be 
not circulated gratis, or at alow price, 
by such Foreign Associations and Socie- 
ties in his Majesty’s hereditary domin- 
ions, nor the establishment of a Bible As- 
sociation be allowed. For the rest, his 
Sacred Majesty is graciously pleased to 
allow the trade with Bibles as with all 
other books by booksellers, according to 


the ordinances published on this subject.~ 


Vor. I 
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The royal Government hereby publishes 
this, his Majesty’s resolution, that the 
most punctual care may be taken to ob- 
serve it in every point. 

Given at Buda, the 23d December 
1816, in the assembly of the mem- 
bers of the Royal Hungarian Go- 
vernment. 

The ceremony of the marriage of the 
archduchess Leopoldine with the king 
of Portugal took place by proxy at Vien- 
na, on the 14th May. Owing to the in- 
surrection in Brazil, the princess had 
not sailed for that country at the date of 
the latest despatches from Portugal. 

Vienna, June 4.—The following are 
some of the details of the arrest of 
Santini. This man had obtained pass- 
ports in England to go to Italy, where 
he pretended to have some family affairs 
to arrange. He was strictly watched in 
this country, and having passed by Kra- 
genfurt about the middle of the last 
month, he was arrested on the frontiers 
of Lombardy, and conducted under an 
escort to Milan. It is said, that papers 
of great importance were found upon 
him. He was apprehended on a road 
different from that prescribed to him, 
and which he should have taken, if he 
meant only to go to Genoa, and from 
thence to Corsica. 

The states of Wirtemberg having re- 
jected the constitution, as modified by the 
royal rescript of the 26th May, by 67 
voices against 42, have been dissolved. 


-——— 
America. 





i UNITED STATES. 
The Boston Commercial Gazette of the 
24th of March contains the provisions of 
an important law, which may be called 
the Navigation Act of America, of which 
the following is the substance. 

1. No goods to be imported into the 
United States, except in vessels the pro- 
perty of the citizens of those States; or 
of the countries of which those goods are 
the growth, produce, or manufacture. 

2. In all cases of contravention of the 
preceding article, the ship and cargo to 
be confiscated. 

3. Bounties and allowances now grant- 
ed to fishing-boats to be refused to all but 
those of which the officers and three- 
fourths of the crew are citizens of the 
United States, 

4, The coasting trade is confined to 
native vessels and seamen. 

5. A tonnage duty is imposed upon 
vessels, though belonging to the United 
States, which shall enter a port in one 
district from-a port in another district. 
(This is subject to exceptions.) 
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6. A tonnage duty is levied on Ame- 
rican vessels arriving from foreign ports, 
unless two-thirds of the crew be citizens 
of the United States. ; 

Boston, May 12.——Despatches have 
just been received from Mr Serjeant by 
the governor of the national bank. We 
understand they state he has succeeded 
in obtaining ten millions of dollars for 
the new bank at Philadelphia, and this 
too without difficulty in England. What 
a country of wealth and poverty! The 
Venice has arrived with 300,000 dollars ; 
the Solon, the Emily, and the Electra, 
with much more. 

After the 14th of July next, the Ame- 
rican national flag will consist of thirteen 
stripes and twenty stars. The thirteen 
stripes are to be permanent, and one star 
is to be added whenever a new state is 
received into the union. The facts are 
published at this time for the benefit of 
ship-owners, &c. 

By the Courter arrived from Boston in 
nineteen days, and the Canton, with se- 
veral other vessels, from New York in 
twenty-one days, Boston papers to the 
20th of May, New York to the 17th of 
that menth, and New Orleans to the 16th 
of April, have been received. Cobbett 
has given notice, in a letter addressed to 
the people of America, that he will re- 
sume his labours in that country.—A ship 
arrived at Boston from Perambuco fur- 
nishes intelligence to the 9th of April. 
The new Government appeared well esta- 
blished, and was making every necessary 
preparation for defence. So far do the 
Anti-Portuguese rulers consider them- 
selves settled, that they have sent out his 
Excellency Don Antonio Gonsalvo de 
Cruz as Ambassador to the United States. 

A letter from Washington, dated the 
2d May, states, that the American Go- 
vernment have lately sold 100,000 acres 
of land on the Tinibechy, in the Missis- 
sippi territory, to a French company, at 
two dollars per acre, payable in fourteen 
years, without interest, upon condition of 
their planting the vine and olive. About 
300 French emigrants have gone to reside 
on those newly-purchased lands. At the 
head of these people are Lakanal, Pen- 
nienes, Garnier de Saintes, the two L’Al- 
lemands, Desnouettes, Clausel, andothers, 
with a crowd of artisans and mechanics. 

Joseph Bonaparte’s New Town.—The 
Dutch mail supplies the following account 
of the Ex-King of Spain’s colony in the 
United States.—‘* Joseph Bonaparte is 
building a town near Baltimore, which 
none but French are permitted to inhabit. 
It is to be capable of containing for the 
present 12,000 inhabitants. The art of 
the most sublime architecture is employed 
to embellish the edifices. Thus it should 
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seem, that the French refugees renounce 
the hope of ever returning to the Conti. 
nent of Europe, since they spend their 
whole fortunes in fixing themselves in gp 
magnificent a manner in America.” 

The National Intelligencer states the 
terms on which the bank of the United 
States obtained its specie in England, viz, 
—‘* The specie to be delivered in the 
United States at 4s. 8d. sterling per 
dollar, within six months from January 
last, the time the contract was made; 
the payment secured by a deposit of the 
United States’ stock at par, redeemable 
January 1819, or at an earlier period, 
giving two month’s notice, interest at five 
per cent. commencing at the date of the 
contract.” From the same paper we 
learn, that the mania for emigration is to 
be found even in the United States. A 
company of young men was forming at 
New York, for the purpose of proceeding 
to some parts of South America, there to 
form a settlement. Each adventurer was 
to advance a certain sum, to purchase a 
vessel and the necessary stores. 

Extract of a letter from St Francis. 
ville (L. A.) dated May Sth 1817.—A 
very serious and distressing accident 
happened nearly opposite this place.— 
Yesterday morning, about eight o’clock, 
the steam-boat, Constitution (formerly the 
Oliver Evans), passing down the river 
from Natchez to New Orleans, burst her 
boiler, and every person in the cabin, 
eleven in number, was scalded to death; 
some lived two or three hours, some five 
or six, and two or three lived about twen- 
ty hours. The captain of the boat, the 
engineer, and one or two sailors that were 
in the after-part of the boat, were the 
only persons that escaped uninjured. 

In an American paper, a remarkable 
advertisement appears from the Navy 
Board in Washington. It is for propo- 
sals for supplying the machinery for three 
steam batteries, each to be equal to 120 
horse power, to be completed in one 
month, 





BRITISH AMERICA. 

In the house of Assembly in Lower 
Canada, the Speaker notified to the House, 
on the 2lst February, that he had the 
same morning signed warrants for the 
imprisonment of S. W. Monk, Esq. con- 
formably to the order of the House ; after 
which, the deputy serjeant at arms at the 
bar informed the House, that, in obe- 
dience to its orders, he had lodged S. W. 
Monk, Esq. in the common gaol of the 
district. 

On the Ist of March, the Legislative 
Council of Lower Canada came toa reso- 
lution, that an address be presented to his 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent, hum- 
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bly beseeching his Royal Highness not to 
inflict any punishment on the honourable 
Louis Charles Foucher, Esq. one of the 
puisne judges of the court of King’s Bench 
for the district of Montreal, in conse- 
quence of the articles of complaint exhi- 
bited against him by the Assembly of that 
province, until such articles of complaint 
should be submitted to the consideration 
of the Legislative Council, and they 
should have concurred therein, or until 
such articles of complaint shall have been 
heard and determined on by such a tri- 
bunal as his Royal Highness should ap- 
point. 

April 20.—James Stuart, Esq. arrived 
on Sunday the 16th at Quebec, and of 
course would take his seat in the House 
next day. What is called the great ques- 
tion was set down for the 19th inst. that 
is, Whether farther proceedings shall be 
had against the two chief justices. It is 
understood at Quebec, that the govern- 
ment at home had given directions to 
dissolve the Parliament, if the House of 
Assembly proceeded farther in this mat- 
ter. Judge Monk expected to he dis- 
charged on bail; but the Court, on hear- 
ing his counsel, who urged that the war- 
rant of the Speaker of the House of As- 
sembly was informal, had come to the 
decision, that the warrant was without 
objection; he was in consequence re- 
manded to prison. He had transmitted 
a petition to the House of Assembly, in 
which he states that he did not wish to 
throw any impediment in the way of the 
committee, who were investigating the 
case of the Chief Justice Foucher. He had 
refused to give up some official docu- 
ments, but their contents were open to 
the inspection of the committee; but his 
duty to the government would not war- 
rant his giving up the possession of official 
documents. 

In the Court of King’s Bench of Mon- 
treal, bills of indictment were found by 
the grand jury against Duncan Cameron, 
and John Dugald Cameron, partners of 
the North West Company ; and against 
Cuthbert Grant, William Shaw, and Pe- 
ter Pangman, clerks of the said Company ; 
and against George Campbell and others, 
for the felonious seizure, in 1816, of the 
cannon sent from England for the defence 
of the colony of Red River. 





SOUTH AMERICA. 

About 30,000 stand of arms had ar- 
rived at St Thomas’s, from Bordeaux, ac- 
companied by several of Bonaparte’s 
Officers, and an aid-de-camp of Murat ; 
all of whom, it is asserted, intend joining 
the insurgents of South America. 

The ministers of Austria, France, Great 
Britain, Prussia, and Russia, have deli- 
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vered to the Marquis de Aguilar, the King 
of Portugal’s minister for foreign affairs, 
a note, dated Paris, 16th March, in which 
they express their surprise at the occu- 
pation of a part of the Spanish posses- 
sions on the river Plate, by the Portu- 
guese troops of Brazil; and announcing 
their intention to take cognizance and 
part in this affair, in consequence of an 
application made to them by the Court of 
Spain, they call upon his most faithful 
majesty to explain his views, and to take 
the most prompt and proper measures 
to dissipate the just alarms which his 
invasion of the Spanish possessions has 
occasioned. 

A great sensation has been excited in 
Europe, by the accounts lately received 
of a formidable insurrection havingbroken 
out in Brazil on the 6th-of March. Ac- 
cording to the reports first received, seven 
provinces of this extensive empire had re- 
volted from the house of Braganza, and. 
declared for independence, liberty of con- 
science, and a federal government. By 
later accounts, however, it appears, that 
the revolt had not as yet extended beyond 
the provinces of Pernambuco, and that an 
attempt to subvert the royal government 
at Bahia had failed, and the conspirators 
been apprehended. 

The revolution in the Brazils is not 
the only great event that has taken place 
in the new world. By the Colonel Allan, 
Captain M‘Lennon, arrived from the 
North West Company’s settlement, on 
the river Columbia, and last from Buenos 
Ayres, letters and gazettes to 16th March 
have been received, which state that the 
Buenos Ayres army, commanded by Ge- 
neral San Martin, and destined to free 
Chili from its Spanish oppressors, has 
met with most complete success. On 
the 12th February, the patriots met the 
royalists near Chabuco, defeated them in 
a general action, and the result of this 
victory was the complete downfall of 
Spanish power in this interesting portion 
of the South American Continent. A 
new form of government was instantly 
organised in the capital of Santiago, and 
the supreme directorship confided to 
Don Barnard O’Higgins, who issued a 
proclamation, congratulatory of the event, 
to the people of Chili. On the 13th of 
March, three of the enemy’s standards, 
two taken on the coast of Valpariso, and 
the other at Llamparaes in Upper Peru, 
reached Buenos Ayres. The former Spa- 
nish governor of Chili, Marco del Pont, 
had been taken by the patriots. The 
brave army of the Andes, with General 
San Martin at its head, had covered 
itself with glory, and was expected to 
recross the mountains before the win- 
ter closed them, with a large body of 
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Chilenian auxiliaries, to fall on the rear 
of the royalist army acting in Peru.— 
Such a succession of important events 
had given fresh life and tone to every 
thing at Buenos Ayres, from whence all 
the Portuguese had been banished to 
Luxan. 

Accounts from Buenos Ayres of the 
14th April state, that General S. Martin 
was to set out in a few days from thence 
to join his army in Lima, and that he 
would have 10,000 men organized and 
ready to act against Peru, when the sea- 
son for operation commenced. The dif- 
ferences between the government of 
Buenos Ayres and the Portuguese at 
Monte Video had been amicably settled. 
The Portuguese governor having apolo- 
gised for the offensive part of his mani- 
festo, Artagas had, about the middle of 
March, surprised the out-posts of the 
Portuguese army in the vicinity of Monte 
Video, and driven away 4000 head of 
cattle, upon which the Portuguese army 
took the field in pursuit of them ; but 
falling into an ambuscade, in which they 
had lost nearly 600 men, they had re- 
treated to Monte Video, followed by Ar- 
tigas, who, when the last accounts came 
away, had possession of the mount, and 
the Portuguese had no footing beyond 
the reach of their guns. The Portuguese 
army did not exceed 5500 effective men, 
and it was supposed they would evacuate 
the place. 

Some of the accounts state, that in the 
immediate vicinity of Buenos Ayres, 
the Portuguese had ceased to excite the 
slightest alarm. The troops at Monte 
Video were greatly tainted with insubor- 
dination. The Brazilian militia incorpo- 
rated with the other troops had turned to 
the right about, and retired to their homes. 
The regular government troops remained 
behind ; but in order to obtain supplies 
with the greater facility, they were obli- 
ged to be encamped in small divisions at 
considerable distances from each other. 

The Caraccas Gazette of the 18th 
April, publishes the official detailed ac- 
count of the recapture of Barcelona by 
the Spanish royalists, during the absence 
of Bolivar and his troops. The siege, 
however confined as to the scale of oper- 
ations, was rendered memorable by a dis- 
play of mutual animosity unknown to ci- 
vil war. It appears that the defenders 
of Barcelona were enthusiastic in their 
resistance to the besieging force—that 
the Spanish commander summoned them 
to surrender at discretion—that on his 
summons being rejected, he renewed the 
attack, and having prevailed at the close 
of a tremendous conflict, put 700 men, 
the remnant of the garrison, with half 
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that number of women and children, to 
the sword. 
—~——_— 


Asia. 





. EAST INDIES. 

On the 5th November, the Franceg 
Charlotte, with a detachment of the 78th 
regiment on board, struck on a reef off 
the desert Island of Preparis, which lies 
about half-way between Cape Nigrais, 
on the coast of Pegue, and the Anda- 
mans. On the 10th, Captain Weatherall, 
of the Prince Blucher, on nearing the 
island, fell in with some boats belonging 
to the Frances Charlotte, and took on 
board the crews, who had been several 
days without food. Learning that the 
rest of the seamen and troops, with a 
number of women and children, had got 
on shore on the island, he next day sent 
his boats to fetch the women and ,child- 
ren, and as many men as possible. On 
the 12th they returned with Major Mac- 
pherson and his Lady, Mrs Macqueen, 
the wife of Captain Macqueen, Dr and 
Mrs Brown, Lieutenants Mackenzie and 
M‘Crummen, with a number of Lascars 
and soldiers’ wives and children. A 
storm coming on, frustrated an attempt 
to get off the remainder next day. Cap- 
tain Weatherall then made sail for Cal- 
cutta, where he arrived on the 26th. 
Next day the Nautilus cruiser was sent 
off with a supply of provisions for the 
sufferers on the island, which it was sup- 
posed she would reach in six days; and 
to guard against any unfayourable occur- 
rence, another vessel was ordered to pro- 
ceed for the same destination from Chit- 
tagong. There were left on the island 
six officers, ninety privates, and forty 
Lascars. There are several fine springs 
in the island, and the coast furnishes 
shell-fish in abundance; there is also 
plenty of wood. Hopes were of course 
entertained, that they would be able to 
hold out until the arrival of relief. 
About ten soldiers and Lascars were lost 
in quitting the wreck, in consequence of 
loading themselvestoo heavily with money 
and other articles. 

The following is a sketch of the mi- 
litary strength of the powers bordering 
on the British dominions, according to 
letters from Calcutta, dated November 
6:— 

1. The Seikhs possess a large track of 
country ; their tribes are headed by Run- 
jeet Sing, a warlike and ambitious leader. 
Their usual military establishment may 
be estimated at 28,000. The Seikhs 
under our protection can bring into the 
field about 17,000 soldiers. 
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92, Scindiah has about 40,000 soldiers ; 
he is said to be in close alliance with the 
Rajah of Berar, and with the Bhurtpoor 
Rajah. He has acquired much strength 
since the Mahratta war, by bringing the 
feudatory states under his immediate 
control. 

3. Ameer Khan may have 28,000 sol- 
diers; Mahomed Shah and Lall Sing, 
who generally act with him, can bring 
20,000 more into the field. Ameer Khan 
is generally much in want of money; 
and when his troops become mutinous 
from being kept in arrears, he gives them 
perhaps half their pay, with authority 
to plunder to the amount of what is still 
due to them. 

4, Holkar is poor, and has only 17,000 
men—Ameer Khan, Mahomed Shah, and 
Lall sing, are nominally his generals. 

5. The Pindarees are a tribe of mili- 
tary adventurers, who, having followed 
the standards of different chiefs, and, from 
the present tranquil state of Hindoostan, 
being out of employ, have joined with 
other vagrants, and have cemented them- 
selves into one great body of 40,000 sol- 
diers, These hardy troops infest the 
neighbouring provinces for plunder, and 
will fight under any chief who will best 
pay them. 

On the 4th December, Mr Gordon For- 
bes and Colonel Loveday delivered over 
the French settlement of Chandernagore 
to the Commissioners appointed to re- 
ceive it by Louis XVIII. A proclama- 
tion was issued, and Te Deum performed 
on hoisting the French flag, and the 
English and French functionaries partook 
of an entertainment, at which the healths 
of the kings of France and England, 
and of the Governor-General of India, 
were drunk with every demonstration of 
respect. 

The. Bombay Courier, of the 4th Janu- 
ary, contains *Major Lushington’s ac- 
count to the resident at Poonah (Mr 
Elphinstone) of his successful and per- 
severing pursuit of the Pindarees on the 
26th and 27th of December. The major 
is stated to have conducted the expedi- 
tion with very great skill and address, 
and deserves the greatest credit. Only 
one British officer was killed,. Captain 
Darke, of the 4th regiment of light ca- 
valry ; no officers were wounded. The 
principal object of the Pindarees in en- 
tering the Concan was to seize a large 
quantity of kincob (silks) which was ex- 
ported from Bombay to Chowal for the 
interior, this they succeeded in, and it 
was their intention to sweep the coast as 
far as Surat. 

Letters from Calcutta, of the 20th of 
January, mention, that the cotton har- 
vest was expected to be very bad. They 
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also speak of the death of the Rajah of. 
Nepaul. On his funeral pile one of his 
queens, one of his concubines, and five 
female attendants, resigned themselves 
to the flames, as a voluntary sacrifice in 
honour of his memory. 

Batavia, March 3.—Conceiving that 
the annexed intelligence may be inter- 
esting, it is forwarded to you, and may 
be depended upon.—His Majesty’s ship 
Alceste was wrecked in the Straits of 
Gaspar, on the 18th of February. The 
officers, crew, and passengers, were all 
saved, and landed safely in Middle Island. 
His Excellency Lord Amherst, and his 
lordship’s suite, arrived at Batavia on the 
22d of February in open boats, and it 
happening that some British vessels were 
then lying in the roads, ready for sea, 
they were despatched the following mors 
ning to Middle Island to bring away the 
officers and crew of his Majesty’s ship 
Alceste from thence. It is hoped that a 
considerable part of the baggage and pro- 
perty may be saved from the wreck. His 
Lordship and the gentlemen of his suite 
are in good health, and will return to 
England by the first ships expected 
on their homeward bound passage from 
China.—The return of the vessels sent 
to Middle Island for the officers and 
crew of his Majesty’s ship Alceste is daily 
expected. 

CHINA. 

The following statistical account of 
this immense empire may perhaps at the 
present moment excite some interest :—<« 
Extent of empire insq. miles, 1,297,990 
The same in acres, . . . 830,719,360 
Number of inhabitants, . 333,000,000 
Revenues in sterling, . . £12,140,625 

This gives 256 persons to a square 
mile, or 24 acres to each, which is full 
one half more in proportion than the po- 
pulation of England. 

The revenues amount to 83d. a-year 
each ; so that as the British revenue 
stood in 1815, before the abolition of the 
income-tax, one person in England paid 
as much as 180 in China. 

Industry in China is, nevertheless, car- 
ried to the highest degree; and there are 
not to be found in China either idle per- 
sons or beggars. Every smal! piece of 
ground is cultivated, and produces some- 
thing useful; and all sorts of grain are 
planted, not sowed, by which more seed 
is saved than would supply all the inha. 
bitants of Britain and Ireland. 

In that country every one labours, and 
even rocks are covered with earth, and 
made to produce. The sides of moun- 
tains are cultivated, and irrigation is very 
general, and conducted with great art 
and care. Cloth and paper are made 
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from various vegetables, which in Europe 
are thrown aside as useless. 

In one word, they neither waste time 
nor space, nor materials, and pay scarcely 
any taxes ; nevertheless they are so poor, 
that is, they enjoy so few of the neces. 
saries of life, that the law permits the 
stifling of new-born children, when the 
parents have not the means of bringing 
them up! 

This account is said to be from the 
best authorities, and affords abundance 
of materials for thinking to our specula- 
tive economists; but if any thing were 
wanting to complete the strange result 
of such a population and so much indus- 
try, it is, that the Chinese despise all 
other nations, but most of all commer- 
cial ones, and that they have always as 
much as possible insisted on having gold 
or silver in exchange for what they sell 
to strangers. 

Lord Amherst and suite arrived at 
Canton on the Ist of January. The 
failure of the embassy is known to have 
arisen from the demand of the Chinese 
of the abject ceremony of prostration, 
which Lord Amherst resisted, not only 
on general principles of national dignity, 
but on the precedent established by 
Lord Macartney. The embassy, though 
not admitted to the Emperor’s presence, 
was, however, treated in its way back 
with great and indeed unexampled at- 
tention, and the persons of the suite 
enjoyed a degree of personal freedom 
greater than was ever before enjoyed by 
any foreigners. 

The last despatches from Captain Max. 
well of the Alceste frigate, at Canton, 
communicate very important geographi- 
cal information. It appears, that after 
the ships under his direction quitted the 
Gulf of Pe-tche-lie, they stood across 
the Gulf of Leatong, saw the great wall 
winding up one side of the steep moun- 
tains and descending the other, down 
into the gulf, and instead of meeting 
with the eastern coast of Corea, in the 
situation assigned it in the several charts, 
they fell in with an archipelago, consist- 
ing of at least one thousand islands, 
amongst which were the most commo- 
dious and magnificent harbours ; and the 
real coast of the Corean peninsula they 
found situate at least 120 miles farther 
to the eastward. Captain Maxwell from 
hence proceeded with the other ships to 
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the Leiou-Kieou islands where they met 
with an harbour equally as capacious as 
that of Port Mahon, in Minorca, expe- 
riencing from the poor, but kind-hearted 
inhabitants of those places, the most 
friendly reception. 


—_—=~__ 


Africa, 
Arrican Expepition—** Sierra Leone, 
May 12.—It is feared that all communi- 
cation between Captain Campbell and 
Sierra Leone is cut off, by the following 
circumstance :—Colonel M‘Carthy, go- 
vernor of Sierre Leone, had received 
intelligence of two vessels, supposed 
Americans, under Spanish colours, taking 
in slaves, up the river Rio Noonez, at 
the town, whose chief has always been 
considered as a staunch friend of the Eng. 
lish and the abolition, and the very man 
by whose means all correspondence be. 
tween us and the expedition has hitherto 
been kept up; he is a powerful chief, 
and a well-informed man, having been 
educated in England, and always been 
in the English pay; that is, receiving 
valuable presents from time to time from 
the governor. The Colonial brig was 
sent to ascertain whether it was so. On 
her arrival, finding if was the case, a 
message was sent to this chief, requesting 
his assistance, if necessary, in capturing 
these vessels (a brig and schooner, well 
manned and armed,) who apparently 
seemed determined to make a desperate 
resistance. He not only refused, but 
sent word to say, that if attacked, he 
would protect them to the utmost of his 
power. Notwithstanding, they were at- 
tacked the same evening, and carried in 
the most gallant manner. On gaining 
possession, the vessels lying nearly along. 
side the bank of the river, the comman. 
der of the Colonial brig finding himself 
completely exposed to the natives, who 
assailed him on all sides with musketry, 
arrows, &c. was obliged, in his own de- 
fence, to turn the guns of the vessels upon 
them. The consequence was, that in the 
morning the banks of the river were co- 
vered with dead. The vessels have since 
arrived at Sierra Leone. This unfortu- 
nate occurrence taking place before the 
expedition is out of his territories, he no 
doubt will avenge himself by annoying 
them—we are all afraid so.” 
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Lord Sidmouth’s Circular.—Opinion of the 
Law Officers of the Crown, referred to in 
the Circular Letter from Viscount Sid- 
mouth, to his Majesty’s Lieutenants of 
Counties in England and Wales, dated 
27th March 1817. 

We are of opinion that a warrant may be 
issued to agedund a = charged on oath 
for publishing a libel, either by the Secre- 
tary of State, a judge, or a justice of the 


With respect to the Secretary of State in 
the case of Entick v. Carrington, as reported 
by Mr Hargrave, though the Court were of 
opinion the warrants, which were then the 
subject of discussion, were illegal, yet Lord 
Camden declared, and in which, he stated, 
the other judges agreed with him, that they 
were bound to adhere to the determination 
of the Queen v. Derby, and the King v. 
Earbury ; in both of which cases it had been 
holden, that it was competent to the Secre- 
tary of State to issue a warrant for the ap- 
prehension of a person charged with a scan- 
dalous and seditious libel ; and that they, 
the judges, had no right to overturn those 
decisions. 

With respect to the power of a judge to 
issue such warrant, it appears to us, that at 
all events, under the statute of the 48th 
Geo. III. ch. 58, a judge has such power, 
upon an affidavit being made in pursuance 
of that act ; a judge would probably expect 
that it should appear to be the intention of 
the Attorney-General to file an information 
against the person charged. 

With respect to a justice of the peace, the 
decision of the Court of Common Pleas in 
the case of Mr Wilkes’ libels only amounts 
to this—that libel is not such an actual 
breach of the peace as to deprive a member 
of parliament of his privilege of parliament, 
or to warrant the demanding sureties of the 
peace from the defendant ; but there is no 
decision or opinion that a justice of the 
peace might not apprehend any person not 
so privileged, and demand bail to be given 
to answer the charge. It has certainly been 
the opinion of one of our most learned pre- 
decessors, that such warrants may be issued 
and acted upon by justices of the peace, as 
appears by the cases of Thomas Spence and 
Alexander Hogg, in the year 1801. We 
agree in that opinion, and therefore think 
that a justice of the peace may issue a war- 
rant to apprehend a person, charged by in- 
formation on oath, with the publication of 
a scandalous and seditious libel, and to com- 
pel him to give bail to answer such charge. 
Lincoln's Inn, } W. Garrow. 
Feb. 24, 1817. § S. SHEPHERD. 


2.—Academical Society.—This day and 
yesterday, several applications were made to 


the Middlesex and London Sessions, for 
licenses to Medical, Literary, and Philoso- 
phical Societies, which were granted. The 
Academical Society, to whom a license had 
been refused on the 18th ult. as noticed in 
our last month’s Chronicle, again applied to 
the London Sessions, when, after some dis- 
cussion regarding the proceedings on the 
former occasion, a license was granted, in 
terms of the petition of the Society. Some 
of the m tes complained, that the 
sentiments which they had expressed when 
the petition was formerly refused, had been 
misunderstood or misrepresented. 

3.—Duke of Wellington’s Plate.—The 
magnificent service of plate which was 
sent by the Prince Regent of Portugal to 
this country, some months ago, as a pre- 
sent to the Duke of Wellington, and which 
is understood to be worth £200,000, has 
been in the ion of Mr Garard, the 
silversmith in Panton Street, in the Hay- 
market, since its arrival. Great numbers 
of the nobility and others have been ad- 
mitted to see it. The devices are ingenious 
and appropriate, and the workmanship of 
the most exquisite description. Among 
other articles, there are fifteen dozen of 
plates, knives, forks, and spoons, weighing 
about 100,000 ounces. 

Fatal Boxing Match.—A fight took place 
a few days ago near Oxford, between two 
persons of the names of Clayton and Wit- 
ney, which terminated in the death of the 
former. We hope the attention of the le- 
gislature will speedily be drawn to these 
disgraceful scenes; and are glad to hear 
that the magistrates have interfered on some 
occasions since, to prevent the recurrence of 
such brutal exhibitions. 

6.—Fiars of Lanarkshire.—At the an- 
nual meeting of the Commissioners of Sup- 
ply, held at Lanark on Wednesday the 
30th ult., the report of a former meeting 
respecting the Fiars was ordered to be print- 
ed, and circulated in the county, and trans- 
mitted to the conveners of other counties, 
preparatory to applying for an act of parlia- 
ment to regulate, more consistently and 
equitably, the mode of striking the fiar 
prices of grain in future. We have seen 
this report, and it goes far to prove the ne- 
cessity of legislative interference in regard 
to this very important measure ; or at least, 
that the present practice is, in the instance 
referred to, and we have reason to suspect 
in many others, highly objectionable. 

The Army.—List of Regiments now in 
the West Indies, America, Gibraltar, the 
Mediterranean, and Africa. 

WEST INDIES. 


2d Regt. - - Leeward Isles. 
15th —— . Leeward Isles. 
25th —— . . Ordered home. 
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58th Regt. - $= Jamaica. 
60th —— 4th Battalion, Leeward Isles. 


6lst —— - - Jamaica. 
63d —— - Leeward Isles. 
WEST INDIA REGIMENTS. 

Ist Regt. - Leeward Isles. 

, * ° - Jamaica. 

3d —— ° Leeward Isles. 
*5th _— - - Bahamas. 
*6th _— - - Leeward Isles. 
West India Rangers Leeward Isles. 
York Rangers, - Leeward Isles. 
York Chasseurs, Jamaica. 
* These two have been ordered to be dis- 

banded. 
AMERICA. 

At Halifax, New Brunswick, and Canada. 
37th Regt. - - Canada. 
60th —— 2d Battalion, Canada. 
62d —— - - Nova Scotia. 
70th —— - - Canada. 
76th——_—°_—«- - Canada. 
98th —— - - Nova Scotia. 
99th _— - - Canada. 

100th —— - - Nova Scotia. 

103d —— - - Canada. 
104th —— - - Canada. 


The 103d and 104th have been ordered to 
be disbanded. 
Gibraltar, Malta, and Ionian Isles. 


10th Regt. . - Tonian Isles. 
14th —— - - Malta. 

26th —— - = Gibraltar. 
3ilst —— - - Malta. 

35th —— - - Malta. 

60th —— 5th Battalion, Gibraltar. 
75th —— - Corfu. 


Gibraltar. 


4th West India Regiment 
” Ordered home. 


Ist Garrison Battalion, 
AFRICA. 
The African Regiment. 
The Navy.—The following is the present 
disposition of the British Naval Force: 
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13.—On Friday morning, the 9th, 9 
dreadful fire broke out in the premises of 
Mr Berstall, timber-merchant, Bankside, 
Southwark. It being low water, the engines 
could not be supplied from the Thames, and 
the wells being very soon nearly exhausted, 
a tank of lime water on the South London 
Gas Light Works in the vicinity, was em 
tied into the engines, and found extremely 
serviceable in extinguishing an immense 
body of fire arising from a pile of timber. 
Wherever the lime water fell on the burn. 
ing materials, it not only extinguished the 
flame, but it was remarked, that the mate. 
rials once wetted with the lime water would 
not again take fire. The loss to the pro 
prietors is at least £10,000. 

19.—Scvots Appeal.—David Black, town. 
clerk of Inverkeithing, against Major-Gen, 
Alexander Campbell of Monzie.—At the 
general election in 1812, the district of 
burghs, of which Inverkeithing is one, was 
keenly contested by General Campbell and 
the Right Honourable Sir Thomas Mait. 
land. In this burgh there is no annual 
election of counsellors ; but to entitle them 
to vote, they must be inhabitant burgesses. 
On the day of election, two gentlemen in 
the interest of General Campbell, whom 
Mr Black knew to have no residence within 
the burgh, appeared at the meeting, and 
tendered their votes. The friends of General 
Maitland protested against their votes being 
taken, and called on Mr Black, as returning 
Officer, on his highest peril, to make a fair 
return. General Campbell also objected to 
some voters, and called on Mr Black to 
reject them: both parties thus recording 
their opinion, that Mr Black was bound to 
exercise a sound discretion. Mr ‘Black, 
accordingly, expressed and minuted his 
opinion, that the two gentlemen first alluded 
to had no right to vote; but he agreed to 
mark them in the mean time, if tendered 
under protest, and stated, that if an eminent 
lawyer, whom he meant to consult, should 
think the votes good, he would give effeet 
to them in the return. This lawyer, now 
the Right Honourable the Chief Commis- 
sioner, gave a written opinion, that the 
votes should not be counted, and that Mr 
Black was entitled to exercise his honest 
discretion in such a case, and, in conse- 
quence of his knowledge of the facts, bound 
to make out a commission in favour of 
General Maitland. This was done; but 
General Campbell had still a majority of 
the commissions in his favour. Notwith- 
standing carrying his election, however, 
General Campbell presented a petition and 
complaint to the Court of Session, in which 
Mr Black was accused, in the most intem- 
perate language, of setting law at defiance, 
of ** having incurred infamy, and of being 
totally unrestrained by the obligation of his 
oath, the fear of disgrace and condign pun- 
ishment ;” and which prayed ‘* that he 
should be fined in the statutory penalty of 
£500, imprisoned for six months, and de- 
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elared disabled from holding the office of 
clerk of the burgh, as if he were naturally 


Mr Black defended himself on these and 
other grounds: Ist, That he was at liberty, 
and bound to exercise a sound discretion, 
whith he did openly, fairly, and honestly : 
2dly, That he could not be subjected in any 
criminal consequences, in a case where there 
was obviously no dolus animus, no undue 
intention: and, 3dly, That as the conclu- 
sions were criminal, the charge behoved to 
be made more precisely, and established in 
a different manner. 

The Court below, though with reluctance, 
decerned in terms of the prayer of the com- 
plaint, and found Mr Black liable also in 

, considering that they had no alter- 
native under the acts of Parliament. Mr 
Black appealed ; and the Lord Chancellor 
has now reversed in toto the judgment 
against Mr Black, whom he considered as 
having been the worst used of the two par- 
ties. His Lordship expressed his decided 
disapprobation of the terms of the Peatings 
against Mr Black in the Court of Session, 
and which would not have been allowed to 
remain on the record of an English court. 
He expressed strong doubts of the construc- 
tion put upon the statute founded on; and 
was quite clear that the charge had not been 
made in terms sufficiently precise, nor sup- 
ported by proper evidence. Lord Redesdale 
was of the same opinion. 

The inhabitants of Inverkeithing, Dun- 
fermline, Culross, and North Queensferry, 
have demonstrated their joy at this result, 
by kindling bonfires, ringing bells, and 
holding convivial meetings, at which the 
healths of the Lord Chancellor, Lord Redes- 
dale, the Lord Chief Commissioner, Sir 
Samuel Romilly, John Clerk, Esq. &c. 
were drank with enthusiasm. 

A Miser starved to death.—Friday the 
16th, Mr Omer, of Great Castle Street, 
Oxford Market, not having seen James 
Alexander, a man who rented the back 
garret in his house, for several days, broke 
open the door of his room, and found him 
quite dead. The officers searched the place, 
and in a remote corner found bills, &c. to 
the amount of £2000, which will all fall to 
a distant relation at Edinburgh. ‘The de- 
ceased was by trade a journeyman carpenter, 
and had worked for Messrs Nichols and 
Ralph, in Well Street, for near twenty 
_ About twelve years ago they fined 

a — for being detected stealing 
the workmen’s victuals from a cupboard 
appropriated to their use: on that occasion 
he would have hung himself, but was rather 
unwilling to ase a rope! About,a year 
ago he was for committing simi- 


lar depredations. He never had a fire if he 

was to pay for it; but his business as a 

carpenter enabled him to get plenty of 

shavings. gs consisted oa ; x of 

a twopenny pay, and a pint o 

=~ a but fice his discharge from 
ou. I, 
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Messrs Nichols and Ralph’s, he had even 
dispensed with the latter—He literally 
starved himself to death. 

23.—Suicide.—This day a hackney-coach 
drove up to the eastern gate of Carleton 
House, in Pall Mall. At the moment a 
pistol was discharged, and it was discovered 
that the gentleman in the coach had shot 
himself. He was conveyed to the house of 
Mr Phillips, twodoors from Carleton House, 
where medical assistance was procured, but 
in vain, as he expired in about five mi- 
nutes, the contents of the pistol having en- 
tered his chest, and lodged in his right side. 
The Duke of Cumberland, and one or two 
other distinguished characters, were on the 
spot. His Royal Highness recognised him 
as Captain D’Aacken of the German Legion. 
The unfortunate gentleman, it is said, had 
of late been making applications for promo- 
tion, but had been unsuccessful. Captain 
D’Aacken has been for some time in the 
British service, and distinguished himself 
in the battle of Waterloo. 

26.—T rial for Sedition.—This day came 

on, before the High Court of Justiciary, the 
trial of Niel Douglas, Universalist preacher 
in Glasgow, accused of uttering seditious 
expressions in his discourses from the pul- 
pit; when, after the examination of a num- 
ber of witnesses on the part of the prosecu- 
tion, and in exculpation, the jury returned 
a verdict of Not Guilty. The principal 
witnesses against the pannel were two town- 
officers of Glasgow, who acknowledged that 
they had been sent by their superiors to hear 
his discourses, but whose evidence seemed 
to be less conclusive than that of the pan- 
nel’s witnesses. 
' 30.—Wreck of the Royal George.—The 
first survey was made on the 24th inst. by 
means of the diving-bell, of the wreck of 
the Royal George, which sunk off Spithead 
about thirty-five years since. She lies nearly 
east and west, with her head to the west- 
ward, and, with a trifling inclination, on 
her larboard bilge. The whole of her decks 
have fallen in, and the starboard broadside 
upon them: there are, in fact, no traces 
whatever of her original formation, her re- 
mains a ing as a piece of ruinous tim- 
ber-work. The surface of her timbers is 
decayed, but the heart of them is sound. 
It is fully expected the Navy Board will 
give directions immediately for the breaking 
up and removal of her remains. 

31.—Early potatoes made their first ap- 
pearance in the Edinburgh market this 
morning. The quantity was about two 
Scots pints. They were sold at four shil- 
lings per pint. 

About the middle of this month accounts 
were received at Lloyd’s of the appearance 
of several Moorish pirates in the north seas. 
One of them was captured by the Alert 
sloop of war, Captain J. Smith, who states 
the following i in a letter, dated 
Margate Roads, May18.—** I have conduct- 
ed into this ee: piratical ship of 18 

3 
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and 130 Moors, underTunisian colours. jesty’s High Commissioner. The Pringe 
P have also taken ion of two of his Regent’s lane, and the warrant for £2000 


izes captured by him off the Galloper a 
days since, viz. the ship Ocean of Ham- 
burgh, from Charlestown to Hamburgh, 
with cotton and rice; and the galliot Chris- 
tina of Oldenburgh, from Lubeck to France 
with wheat. I do not think our. Govern- 
ment would allow these pirates to cruize in 
the narrow seas, to the interruption of our 
trade and that of other peaceable nations ; 
he denied having any knowledge of these 
vessels when I questioned him about them, 
but on my boarding them I was i 
to find them in his possession. I do not 
think that any vessels, whatever colours 
they might be under, would be safe while 
these pirates are cruising hereabouts, for all 
the world knows they are not very delicate. 
{ expected a broadside from him when I 
came down to him, but he saw we were 
ectly prepared for him, and in conse- 
= aid not fire; his people were at 


uarters. He told us he was in search of 


his Admiral, who had parted company in a 
gale of wind off the isle of Wight, some days 
before ; but we know they both _—_ the 
Straits of Dover in company, and said they 
were bound to Copenhagen to some—to 
Amsterdam to others. He says his Ad- 
miral is in a corvette of 26 guns and 150 
men. Captain M‘Culloch is gone in search 
of the other in the Ganymede ; I hope he 
may fall in with him and bring himin. I 

remain in the Downs with the corsair 
and prizes until I receive instructions from 
the Admiralty how to act. Is it to be en- 
dured that these monsters should be allow- 
ed to cruise in the very mouth of the 
Thames, intercepting the trade of all na- 
tions, and placing every thing they board 
in quarantine? No ships belonging to 
Hamburgh, Bremen, Lubeck, Oldenburgh, 
or any of these small defenceless states, can 
be safe till the cther corvette is accounted 
for. 1 of course am in quarantine, having 
some of the Moors on board.”—A letter from 
Deal, dated the 3lst instant, says, ‘* The 
Tunisian corvette, and a schooner which 
had been also captured, sailed from the 
Downs this morning, accompanied by his 
Majesty’s sloop Alert and the Stork cutter. 
The commanders of these vessels, we under- 
stand, are under orders to see the Tunisians 
quite out of the channel.” 

During the present month, disturbances 
have prevailed in different parts of Ireland, 
occasioned by the high price of provisions, 
but not to such an extent as to be produc- 
tive of any very alarming consequences. 
The present appearance of the crops on the 

leads us to hope, that the distress 
which has been felt so generally, in almost 
ev r of the world, owing to the 
failure of the last crop, will soon be suc- 
ceeded by abundance and cheapness. 

General Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land—This Court met here on the 22d in- 
stant, William Earl of Errol being his Ma- 





to be employed in pro ing Christian 
eeutehen in the Highlands of Scotland 
being read, the Assembly was opened by a 
from the throne by his Grace the 
Commissioner, to which the Moderator 
rade a suitable reply. An address to the 
Prince Regent was moved by Dr Cooke, 
seconded by Dr Francis Nicoll, and un. 
animously agreed to. Dr Nicoll, after a 
neat and appropriate speech, then moved 
that the Moderator be instructed to write 
to the Right Honourable Lord Napier, who 
had for so many years filled the office of 
his Majesty’s Commissioner, a 
letter in the name of the Assembly, expres- 
sive of their gratitude for his kindness to 
this Church, their deep regret at the im. 
paired state of his health, and of the lively 
interest which they took in his prosperity 
and happiness.—On the 28th, the overture 
relating to the union of offices was read, 
and it appearing that fifty-five presbyteries, 
constituting a great majority, approved of 
the overture, the Assembly therefore enact. 
ed it as a law of the Church.—On the 3st, 
the Assembly took into consideration the 
petition of Mr James Bryce, presbyterian 
minister of Calcutta, East Indies, prayi 
the Assembly to remove the injunction lai 
on their chaplains in India, by the reverend 
the presbytery of Edinburgh, of date the 27th 
day of March, and to favour the petitioner 
with such other advice or instructions in the 
premises, as to them in their great wisdom 
might seem meet ; and there was also trans- 
mitted a petition of Dr Thomas Macknight, 
clerk to the presbytery of Edinburgh. Both 
petitions were read, and also an extract of 
the minutes of the presbytery of Edinburgh, 
stating the procedure of that ped? 
the affair now brought under the considera- 
tion of the Assembly by the petition of Mr 
Bryce. Mr Francis Jeffrey, advocate, was 
heard in support of Mr Bryce’s petition, and 
Dr John Inglis in defence of the presbytery 
of Edinburgh. After adebate of some length, 
in which several members took a part, the 
following motion was made by Dr Nicoll, 
and unanimously agreed to, viz. ‘* The 
General Assembly find, that no blame what- 
ever can be imputed to the presbytery of 
Edinburgh, who have acted according to 
the best of their judgment in circumstances 
of peculiar difficulty and delicacy. But the 
Assembly see no reason why Mr Bryce 
should not be permitted to silentaies mat- 
riages, when called upon to do so in the 
ordinary exercise of his ministerial duty, 
and therefore did, and hereby do remove 
the injunction of the presbytery of Edin- 
burgh upon that subject; satisfied that in 
this and every question connected with civil 
rights, he will conduct himself, as he is 
hereby required to do, with that perfect re- 
and deference towards the local autho- 
rities to which they are entitled, and which 
are, in a particular manner, due to the most 
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noble the Marquis of Hastings, the gover- 


general, for the countenance and protec- 
és offered by his Excellency to this branch 
of the Church of Scotland. And the Gene- 
ral Assembly farther resolve to appoint a 
committee to draw up a respectful memorial 
to the honourable the Court of Directors of 
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the East India Company, and to correspond 
with that honourable Court on this import- 
ant subject.”—-The Assembly was dissolved 
the 2d of June. There was less business 
before them this year than we ever remem- 
ber. Every question has been carried with 
the greatest cordiality and unanimity. 








BRITISH LEGISLATION. 


Acts passed in the 57th Year of the Reign of George III. or in the Fifth Session of the 
ci Fifth Parliament of the United Kingdom. " ¥ 





Cap. X. To regulate the Vessels carry- 
ing Passengers from the United Kingdom 
to certain of his Majesty's Colonies in North 
America.—March 17. 

From and after the passing of this act, no 
ship or vessel shall sail with passengers 
from any port or place a &. United 
Kingdom to any port or p in Upper or 
Lower Canada, Nova Scotia, New said 
wick, Cape Breton, or Prince Edward's 
Island, unless the master, or other person 
having or taking the charge or command of 
every such ship or vessel, and the owner or 
owners thereof, shall, before the sailing of 
such ship or vessel from any port or place 
as id, enter into security by bond 
to his Majesty, his heirs and successors, in 
the penalty of five hundred pounds, with 
condition that there shall not be taken on 
board any such ship or vessel any more 
such gers than are hereinafter per- 
mitted and allowed, and that every passen- 
ger, if alive, shall be landed at the port or 
place to which such passenger have 
contracted to be conveyed; and the master 
or other person having or taken the charge 
or command of such ship or vessel, previ- 
ous to his leaving the said port, shall and 
is hereby required to deliver to the said 
collector and comptroller or other principal 
officer of his Majesty’s customs at the said 
prey a list containing the number of the 

ngers, with their names, ages, and 
duntgtione and the places to which they 
are to be ively conveyed: and, upon 
the arrival of such ship or vessel at either 
< the eos colonies, the said master or 
er person having or taking the charge 
or command of such ship or vessel shall 
deliver the aforesaid copy of the list to the 
governor of such place or other person act- 
ping him, or to the naval officer or chief 
of the customs at the port of arrival, 
or to the nearest justice of the peace, who 
shall be required to examine the passen- 
gers within twenty-four hours after their 
arrival. 

Penalty on taking more than 
the number allowed? £50. secs 

Passengers to be apportioned according 
to the tonnage of the vessel iri the - 
tion of one’ adult person, or of three children 
under fourteen years of age, for every one 


ton and a-half of the burden of such ship or 
vessel. 

Every such ship or vessel shall be fur- 
nished, at the time of her d to com- 
mence the voyage, with at least twelve 
weeks’ supply of good and wholesome water, 
so as to furnish a supply of five pints of wa- 
ter per day for every such passenger, exclu- 
sive of the crew; and the said supply of 
water shall be stowed below the me 7 and 
every such ship or vessel shali also be fur- 
nished with such a supply of provisions as 
will afford an allowance for every such pas- 
senger, exclusive of the crew, during the 
said period of twelve weeks, of one pound 
of bread or biscuit, and one pound of b beef, 
or three quarters of a pound of pork per 
day, and also two pounds of flour, three 
pounds of oatmeal, or three pounds of peas 
or pearl barley, and half a pound of butter 
weekly ; the weekly allowance to commence 
on the day the vessel puts to sea. 

The master or other person having or 
taking the charge or command of any ship 
or vessel failing to give out the allowance 
of provisions and water herein-before speci- 
fied, shall forfeit the sum of ten pounds of 
lawful money for each and every such ne- 
glect and omission. 

Abstract of Act to bé exposed in the 
vessel, on penalty of £10. 

All penalties and forfeitures to be incur- 
red under this act, shall and may be re- 
covered in a summary way, on the oath of 
one or more witness or witnesses, before any 
one or more of his Majesty’s justice or jus- 
tices of the peace. 

Cap. XI. To facilitate the Progress of 
Business in the Court of King’s Bench in 
Westminster Hall.—March 17. 

It shall and may be lawful for any one 
of the judges of the Court of King’s Bench 
at Westminster, when occasion shall so re- 

uire, to sit apart from the other judges of 

e same Court, in some place in or near 
to Westminster Hall, for the business of 
adding and justifying special bail in causes 
depending in the same Court, whilst others 
of the judges of the same court are at the 
same time proceeding in the despatch of 
the other business of the same Court in 
bank, in its usual place of sitting. 

Cap. XII. For punishing Mutiny an¢ 
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Desertion; and for the better Payment 
y the Army and their Quarters.—March 
1. 


The number of forces are to be 121,035. 
—Deserters may be transported ; and re- 
turning before expiration of the term limit- 
ed shall suffer death.—A deserter enlist- 
ed for a limited term may be sentenced 
to serve for life, &c. and be adjudged to 
other forfeitures.—Persons receiving enlist- 
ing money deemed to be enlisted.—But, 
when and as often as any person or persons 
shall be enlisted as a soldier or soldiers in 
his Majesty’s land service, he or they shall, 
within four days, but not sooner than 
twenty-four hours, after such enlisting res- 
pectively, be carried or go with some ofticer, 
non-commissioned officer, or private soldier, 
belonging to the wr party by which 
he shall be enlisted, or with the person em- 

ed on the recruiting service with whom 

e shall have enlisted, before some justice 
of the peace of any county, riding, city, or 
place, or chief magistrate of any city, or 
town rate, residing or being next to 
or in the vicinity of the place, and acting 
for the division or district where such per- 
son or persons shall have been enlisted, 
and not being an officer in the army, and 
before such justice or chief magistrate he 
or they shall be at liberty to declare his 
or their dissent to such enlisting; and, upon 
such declaration, and returning the enlist- 
ing money, and also each person so dissent- 
ing paying the sum of twenty shillings for 
the charges expended or laid out upon him, 
together with such full rate allowed by law 
for the subsistence or diet and small beer 
furnished to such recruit subsequent to the 
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period of his having been enlisted, such 
person or persons so enlisting shall be forth. 
with discharged and set at liberty in the 
presence of such justice or chief magistrate, 


Cap. XIII. For the regulating: of his 
Majesty’s Royal Marine Forces while on 
Shore.—March 21.” 

Cap. XIV. To indemnify such Persons 
in the United Kingdom as have omitted to 
qualify themselves for Offices and Employ. 
ments, and for extending the Time limited 


for those purposes respectively, until the 


25th day of March 1818 ; and to permit 
such Persons in Great Britain as have 
omitted to make and file affidavits of the 
Execution of Indentures of Clerks to At. 
tornies and Solicitors, to make and file the 
same on or before the first day of Hilary 
Term 1818.—March 21. 

Cap. XV. To continue, until the 5th 
day of July 1818, an Act of the 46th year 
of his present Majesty for granting an ad- 
ditional Bounty on the Exportation of the 
Silk Manufactures of Great Britain— 
March 21. 

Cap. XVI. For raising the Sum of 
Eighteen Millions, by Exchequer Bills, for 
the Service of the year 1817.—March 29. 

The Bank of England may advance 
£12,000,000 on the credit of this Act, 
notwithstanding the Act 5 and 6 Gul. and 
Marie. 

Cap. XVII. To repeal, during the Con- 
tinuance of Peace, so much of an Act of the 
9th year of his present Majesty as prohibits 
the Exportation of Pig and Bar Iron and 
certain Naval Stores, unless the Pre-emption 
thereof be offered to the Commissioners of 
his Majesty’s Navy.—March 29. 








PATENTS LATELY ENROLLED. 


JOHN RAFFIELD, of Edward Street, Portman 
Square, architect, for certain improvements on, 
and additions to, his former patent, for an ap; 
tus to be attached to fire-stoves of all deseriptions 
for rooms, for the removal of cinders and ashes, 
and for the better prevention of dust arising there- 
from, which said additions may be used jointly or 

- 4 January 10, 1817. 

'o JOSEPH «ie CAVAILLON, Sambrook Court, 
London, an, for improvements in the pre- 
paring, fying, and refining of sugar, and other 
vegetable po and miperal substances, and in 


mac u . ° 

ROBERT DICKINSON, Great Queen Street, 

. for a or methods of preparing or pav- 

streets and roads for horses and carriages,\,so as 

to render the parts or pavements when so done 

more durable, and ultimately less expensive, than 

those in common use, and peony other import- 
ant advantages. January 23. 

DANIEL WILSON, Dublin, gentleman, for 

improvements in the process of boiling and refining 


— a 23. 

EORGE MONTAGUE HIGGINSON, of 

Bovey , Devon, Routenent - the navy, for 
e . 


me tT in locks. 
ILLIAM WALL, Wandsw watchmaker, 
for a horizontal escapement for watches. Febru- 


1. 
AY SAAC ROBERT MOTT, Brighton, composer 
ken pa nha r a8 em | 
su » @ tone or musical . 
ft a po in tjwh f are 
en new, and which musical instrument he de- 





nominates * The Sostinente Piano Forte.’ Feb- 
1 


ruary 1. 
WILLIAM BUNDY, Pratt Place, Camden 
Town, mathematical instrument-maker, for ma- 
wee A for breaking and preparing flax and hemp, 
el 1. 

JAMES ATKINSON WEST, Crane Court, 
Fleet Street, brass-worker and lamp-manufacturer, 
for improvements in, or on, lustres, chandeliers, and 
lamps, of various descriptions, and in the manner 


of conve’ gas tothe same. February 6. 
WILLIAM CLARK, Bath, Esq. for a contriv- 
ance called a safeguard to locks, applicable to locks 


in general, by which they may be so secured as to 
y the attempts of plunderers using pick-locks or 
false keys. Foorusty 8. 

ROBERT HARDY, Worcester, iron-founder, 
for improvements in the manufacturing of cast-iron 
bushes or pipe-boxes for chaise, coach, waggon, and 
all other sorts of catriage-wheels. February 20. 5 

RICHARD LITHERLAND, Liverpool, watch- 
maker, for improvements in, or on, the escapement 
of watches. 20. 

RICHARD HOLDEN, Stafford Street, St Mary- 
le-bone, gentleman, for machines for producing 
rotatory and pendulous motion in a new manner. 
Ba! 20. 

DANIEL WHEELER, of Hyde Street, St George, 
Bloomsbury, Middiesex, colour-maker, for a me- 
thod of ares and R ing malt, March 28. 

EDWARD NICHOLAS, of Liangattock, Vibon 

Avell, Monmouthshire, farmer, for a plough, for 
purpose of covering pm me wheat and 
pril 19. 


the 
other grain when sown. 
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Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue in the Years ending 5th January 1816, and 
5th January 1817 ; and also the Total Produce of the Customs and Excise. 


























Year ending | Year endin 
CUSTOMS. Jan. 5, 1816. | Jan. 5, 1817. 
Customs, Consolidated, e 2 > « | £4,891,478 | £4,979,154 
Ditto, Annual Dutics, . ° e ° 2,469,144 2,495,201 
Ditto, War Taxes, . e ° e ° 5,126,900 1,008,366 
Total Produce of Customs, . | 10,487,522 8,580,721 
_ EXCISE, 
Excise, Consolidated, e . ° ° e 19,351,956 17,871,998 
‘Ditto, Annual Duties, e e ° « 595,9. 534,124 
Ditto, War Taxes, é ° e . 6,614,526 4,462,074 
Total Produce of Excise, ° ° 26,662,432 22,868,196 
Stam: . ° e . . ° 5,865,413 5,969,721 
i i Ot gM: es Angel 1,548,000 | 1,426,000 
Assessed Taxes, . ° ° ° 6,214,987 5,783,322 
Property Tax, . ° e . ° 14,318,572 11,559,590 
Land Taxes, i 5 q j 1,079,993 1,127,929 
Miscellaneous, ° . . * ‘ 366,867 241,190 
Pensions, Offices, &c. ° ° ° 16 4,016 
29,593,848 26,111,777 
Total Net Revenue, ° ° 66,443,802 57,560,696 
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An Account of the Income of, and Charge upon, the Consolidated Fund in the Quarters 
ended the 5th January 1816 and 1817; together with the Amount of War Taxes and 


the Annual Duties, &c. to the same periods. 




















INCOME. 1816. 1817. 
Customs, . . e ° £1,128,120 2 114 £1,317,5835 18 114 
Excise, . . e ° ° ° 4,526,139 0 0 4,152,724 0 0 
Stamps, . ° . e e 1,250,340 2 0 1,461,325 5 11 
Incidents, &c. ° e e ° 5,555,979 8 O 2,881,795 0 2 
Surplus Annuity Duties, ‘5 ° ° 422,397 8 14 561,327 4 8 
E uer Fees, ° ° P 34,000 0 O0  ccisdacdssicicst cootiitdd 
Tontine Money, ° ° ° 11,810 6 1 11,807 16 32 
Interest, Ireland, ° ° ° ° 916,115 19 10 916,760 12 4 
War Taxes, ‘ * P é 614,055 17 44 esssssdineibaseséabibaes 
Reserved out of Annuity to Prince of Wales, 5,500 0 O 5,600 0 0 
£12,522,438 4 4 £11,118,615 18 4% 
CHARGE. 1816. 1817. 

Exchequer, &c. . > ° ° £295,045 8 7 £295,056 2 4 
Bank Dividends, e . ° 9,627,814 13 24 9,569,050 3 2 
Redemption National Debt, ° ° e 2,829, 6 8 2,828,716 14 1 
Civil List, é e F ° ‘ 257,000 0 0 257,000 0 O 
Estimated at 

Pensions, &c. . ° e 120,255 16 04% 252,166 19 5 
£135,127,383 4 5 £13,200,000 0 O 

Deficiency, e ° ° F! 604,945 0 1 2,081,386 1 7R 
£12,522,458 4 4 £11,118,6135 18 4g 

WAR TAXES. 1816. 


Amount of War Taxes, 


Deduct War Taxes carried to Consolidated Fund, 


£4,609,45% 19 9. 
614,035 17 4 


1817. 
£2,447,396 7 11 


seer eervereesoes 























War Taxes for the Public Service, . ° 4,095,417 2 55 2,447,396 7 11 
Amount of Duties annually voted to pay off3 mil.Excheg.Bills, 927,635 0 44 "7,211,941 8 8% 
South Sea Duty, : . ‘ ‘ 1,642 15 8 743.17 5% 
43 per cent. é ° > . 7,601 0 9 6,840 16 2 


Exchequer, January 4, 1817. 








WM ROSE HAWORTH. 





Abstract of the Net Produce of the Consolidated Fund, in the Quarters ended 5th Aprit 


1815, 1816, and 1817. 





Quarters ended 5th April 1815. Ditto 1816. Ditto1sl7. 43228 
Customs, . .  £1,988,038  £1,394,639 £1,719,3514 525 8% 
Excise, . 4,674,768 4,325,528 3,810,211 3,59° 
Stamps, : : 1,278,576 1,520,536 1,492,611 “gee 8 
Post Ofice, .  - 411,0 378,000 512,000 2" B55 
Assessed Taxes, . 614,861 726,909 868,104 SSE 
Land Taxes, + . 104,949 133,227 154,550 z z 
Property Tax, . . ° . e . 993,495 w 
Miscellaneous, . + 58,160 72,712 98,194 332 ae 

* 

£5,450,502  £8,551,551 £9,487,877 O28 82 

charge upon Consolidated f Estimated. - + 8,800,000 ze f ' 2 
und thisquarter- (surplus,  . - + 687,877 Bee 


y 


from the badness of the har- 


vest. 


the extent here shewn, chiefi 


being £8,800,000.— 
su 


Tax; the charge in this 
Phere isa Tplus as above of 
ve 
£687,368. 


The whole quarter has in- 


creased near! 
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APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 





I. CIVIL. 


The dignity of a Baron of the United Ki 
— to the > gh Hon. €harles Abbot Kid- 
e, CO. en ym late Speaker of the House of 
a the heirs male of his body lawfully 
tten, by the name, style, and title of Baron 
olchester of C: ey co. Essex. 
“Si G. F. Hill, a Member of the Privy Council. 
J. Becket, Esq. Judge Advocate General. 
Lord § trangford, Envoy Extraordinary and Min- 
ister A yong | at the Swedish Court. 
The Right Hon. Charles Manners Sutton, S 
er of the House of Commons, vice Right 
Charles Abbott, now Lord Colchester. 


Il, ECCLESIASTICAL. 


The Right Hon. Lord Grey has presented the 
Rev. George Addison, minister of Auchterhouse, 
to the church and parish of Liff and Bervie, vacant 
by the death of the Rev. Dr Thomas Constable. 

Vans Hawthorn, Esq. of Garthland, has been 
pleased to appoint Mr James Anderson, preacher 
the gospel, to the church and parish of ‘Stonnykirk, 
— the death of the Rev. Henry Blair. 
me. Me Wn ang Town Be of Forfar 

ve pp thers 5 rWm oc ee a aagow, reach- 
er, to be minister ° 

The Town Council of Surin ve presented 
the Rev. ype edgar ty Ca 
that town and sh, vacant by the death of the 
Rev. Mr Russe’ 

The Town Council have presented Mr Clugston, 
preacher of the gospel, ‘to that church and 
vaeant by the death of the Rev. Mr Bruce. 


Ill. MILITARY. 


Brevet Major M. Leggat, 55 F. to be Lieut.-Colonel 
he arm 21st June 1817 

er aL R. E.tobedo. do. 
—— Cha. M:Gregor, 70 F. do. do. 
—— R. Lawson, #. Art. do. do. 
James me 18 Dr. do. do. 
—— P.Bainbridge,Per-A.Q.M-G.do. dv. 
—— G. Marlay, h. p. 14 F. do. do. 





— R. Anwy i, 4F. do. do. 
—— G. Bar, During,late K.G.L. do. do. 
—— O. G. Fehrzen, 65 F. do. do. 
os ty aes h. P R.A. do do 

do. do. 





aomanen We Balvaird, a e Brig. do. do. 
—— Sir J. R. Colleton, S.Cor.do. do. 


— , 40 F. do. do. 
ame Told, Napier, h.p. Chas, Br. _ do. 
—— N. Thorn, 3 F. do. 
—— W. H. Sewell, 60 F. an do. 
——— W.. Dunbar, 66 F. do. do. 
—— W. L. Darling, h.p.2G.B.do. do, 


—— J. Thackwell, 15 Dr. do. do. 
A. Macdonald, R. Art, do. do. 











H. Dumaresq, h.p.9F. do. do. 
Capt. G. W. Barnes, h. p. N. F. to be Major 
in the army oO. 
E. T. Fitz ae. 12F. do. do. 
—— E. Knox, 31 F. do. do. 
— Ww. arent 13 Dr. do. do. 
— W. Rain do. do. 


— W.C. Ho loway, R. Eng. do. do. 
—— N. Gledstanes, 68 F.- do. do. 
——— J. Babington, 14 Dr. do. do. 
—— N. Eckersley, 1 Dr. do. do. 
H..S. Blane! ley, 23 F. do. do. 
—— T. H. Browne, h.p.23F.do, do. 
—— Dan. Bouchier, R. Art. do. do. 
—— H. G. Macleod, h. p. 55 F.do. do. 
Sir J. S. Lillie, Kt. 60 F. do, > 








-——— W. Light, h. p. 28 F. do. 
D. G. Lieut. T. ter, from h. p. 8 Dr. to be Pay. 
master, vice Arscott, retires 


14th May 


5D.G. Captain W. Walker to be Maj 7 purch. 
vice re retires ay 1817 
Lieut. C. Walker to be Costas by purch. 
vice Walker do. 
Cornet J. Watson to be Lieut. by purch. 
vice Walker do. 
W. Armstrong to be Lieut. by purch. 
vice Linton, prom. 

—— Hon. E. S. Pery, from 16 Dr. to be 
Cornet, vice Armstrong do. 
H. Vise. Barnard to be Lieut. by 

purch, vice Lord Urbridge 22d do. 

H. Lyster to be Cornet by purch. bb? Lord 

d 29th do. 

13 W. T. om age to be Cornet by —_ 





6 Dr. 





vice Ryan, nyee, prom 

16 W. Graham to be Cornet by purch. vice 

aan 16 Dr. 9th do. 
19 - H. Whitmore > be Cornet by pureh. 
on Arnold, pro 22d do, 
S.C.of C. e Buckham be. Cornet by purch. vice 
ipping, p' 5th June 
2Foot. — F. P. Webber to be Lieut. eo Per- 
22d May 


J. Delany to be Ensign, vice Webber _ do. 
3 Assist. Surg. J. Martin, from 1 W. I. Regt, 
to be Assist. Surg. vice a dead 


ll Gent. Cadet L. B. Wilford to be alan oy 
urch. vice Ancram, retired 5th June 

12 Major Hon. Cecil Lowther, from 10 Dr. to 
be Lieut.-Col. vice Strike, ret. 20th ApH 

Lieut. R. Meares, from 2 L. G. to be Capt. 
uy ere vice Maj. Conolly, ret. 24 Mar. 

Rob. Dodd to be Ensign by purch, 5th June 

Lieut. B. Le ~ to be Captain by purch. 
vice Boyd, ret 

Ensign 2. M‘Carthy, to be Lieut. by a ~* 
vice Le aie 

Fred. Corfi to be Ensign by purch. vie 


M‘Carth 
- Smith to be Capt. vice How. 
29th M 


83 & 


24 Lieut. E. 
derwick, dead May 
—, R. Campbell to be Lieut. y~ 


A. SM'Renzie w be 4 vice ae do. 
29 Capt. B. Wy rom h. p. to yy 
Humphry, ret. upon h. p. 
51 Ensign W. Jol nstone, to be Lieut. by 
purch. vice Lintott, 60 F. Mi 
G. R. Abercrombie to be Ensign by purch. 
vice Johnstone do. 
53 Ensign C. Williams to be Lieut. by = 
vice Price, prom. 
A. Campbell to be Ensign by purch. a 
55 Ensign =. Roe, from h. p. 14 F Bade ta ¢ ‘ 
vice Sharp, dead 22d di 
58 Ensign W. W. Baines, from 53 F. to be 
Ens. vice Sage, ret. upon h. p. 53 F. do. 
60 Lieut. J. Lintott, from 51 F. to be Captain 
by purch. vice Baring, ret. 29th do. 
71 Ensign W. Stewart, from 27 F. to be Ens. 
vice Henderson, ret. upon h. p. 27 F. 
22d do. 
77 Assist. Surg. W. F. Bow, from 27 F. to be 
Assist. Surg. vice Burke, ret. upon a Pp. 


27 Foot 
81 Ensign R. Beadle to be Lieut. by purch. 
vice Home, oF 24th March 
— = be Ensign by purch. vice 
22d May 
85 capteJ Knox to be Major by purch. = 


Deshon, ret. 
Lieut. A. R. Charlton, to be Capt. by a 
Ensen Gs Th be Lieut. * 
nsign A. ompson to iew y 
purch. vice ’ Charlton do. 
Hon. H.- R. — to be Ensign by 
purch, vice wg do. 
95 Assist. Surg. W hompson, from 62 F. 
to be —_ , Sure. vice M‘Andrew, ret. 


upo! do. 
99 G. : ott y+ to 4 Ensign by purch. = 


Fm ng ret. 
104 ~=Ensign T. Pigott, to be Lieut. by purch. 
vice Le Couteur, prom. ae. 
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1W.1-R. Ass. Sur. J. Brady, fmh. p. 93 F.tobe Ass. Hosp. Assist. Wm Williams, from .2 . to be H 
Surg. vice Martin, 5 F. 29th May a Assist. to ~ forces Sth ee ~~ ° 
an. Lieut. R. S. Gordon, from 6 W. ——_—_——— N. Gilmour, a, - to be 


.W.LR 
a Assist. do. 





CW. I. Ri 
Si 


to be Lieut. vice Archer, ret. upaa hp 


0. 
Storekeeper Gen. 


J. Seaman to be Assist. Storekeeper Gen. do. 


Staff Surg. C- Ryan, from h. p, to be . . .e 
My 


forces 


Assist, Storekeeper Gen. H. Gilbert to te oi. 


do. 









































Deaths. 
General. | Boggie, 83 F. 2 March 1817 Ensigns. . 
Lloyd, R. Art. 16 June 1817 | Fordyce, 54 F. 15 Show. 1316 | Munns, 1 F. 21 Nov. 1816 
Colonel. Considine, h. p. 104 Dickens, 24 F. 8 Nov. 
Robbins, 69 F. 25 Dec. 1816 | Gordon, 4 W. I. R. PH Apr. oe J. Campbell (drowned), 73 F. 
Cap . M‘iRae, R. Afr. C. 22 J 27 Jan. 
Margennis, 69 F. 1 Oct. Stewart, R: W.I, Ran. 18 March Haswall, do, do. do, 
White, R. York R. 5 April 1817 | Hone, 1 Ce a Regt. Coane, do. do. do. 
Wheeler, 1 Cey. R. 21 Nov. 1816 | Roberts Dover, 87 F. 10 Dec. 1816 
Yorke, R- Eng. 2 Sept. 1817 | Bruel, late Ger. Leg. 12 April Pay-Master. 
Lieutenants. Dennis, R. Art. 3 June) Prentice, E, Nor. Mil. 4 Apr. 17 
R. J. Shaw, 24 Dr. 28 Nov. 1816 | Davies, Inv. B. R. Art. 13 May ssistant met 
anh &. 19 F. Tyler, W. Lond. Militia, 4 April | Joiinson, Dee. 1816 
4 Sept. | Ferguson, Lanark Mil. .24 May Seathininie 
Mulligan, §9 F. 23 Oct. | Robertson, do. 1 do. | Bell, Dep. Assist. Com. Gen. at 
R. Wilson, 80 F. 18 do. ‘ Trinidad, 6 May 1817 
IV. NAVAL. 
Promotions. 
Names. Names. Names. 
Captain. J. C. Heaslo Surgeon. 
Houston Stewart uperannuated Commanders. Andrew Montgomery 
Commanders, John Lucas Assistant Surgeon. 
J. P. Parkin — Dayrell Henry Murray 
Rob. R. Felix ieutenant. 
Charles Moore James Robertson 
Appointments. 
Names. | Ships. | Names. | Ships. 
Captains. 
Fred. Hicke Blossom T. P. Thomas Rosario 
Hon. C, O. ante Icarus Rob. Hawkey Severn 
John Mackeilar Pique Rob. Fulton Tiber 
R. R. Felix Rifleman Surgeons» 
Houston Stewart salisbury Charles Carter Britomart 
Gordon S. Falcon Tyne E. P. Wilks Florida 
Lieutenants, Assistant-Surgeons, 
We G. Martin Bulwark John ‘Gilchrist Alban 
Sydney King Heron J. W. Reid Brazen 
c les B. Louis impregnable Charles Douglas Forth 
Allen G. Field Ister Wm Donelly Ganymede 
George Graham Stewart Ramillies A. J. Hughes Hope 
Benj. Bayntun Salisbury Wm Simpkins Hydra 
Ed. B. Stewart Saracen James Boyle Prometheus 
Bart. Bonifant Sir F. Drake Robert Somerville Severn 
Thomas C. Sherwin Starling David Elder Ligris 
Charles C. Griffin Swan John Wilson Weymouth 
W. C. Courtney Tigris Chaplains. 
Marines. Charles Arthur Sage Albion 
1st Lieuts. Wm Murra Scamander Robert Willis Pactolus 
John Cockell Severn W. J. Haswell Pique 
Geo. A. Bristow Tigris Pursers. 
2d Lieuts. Thos. Blakeney Rochfort Wm Paine Active 
John Hackett Severn James Rudall Blossom 
Hugh Evans Ditto George Wallis Brazen 
Masters. Benj. Heather Icarus 
Wm Sidney Erne Daniel Long Scamander 
Wm Smith Ganymede J.L. Lellyett Tyne 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


CoLontaL PropucE.—Sugar.—The expected supplies having arrived, and large 
quantities being brought into the market, prices declined considerably during the first two 
weeks of last month. These are, however, again improving a little, owing to considerable 
purchases being made for the Continent, principally for Holland and Belgium. Refined 
Sugars continue to meet an extensive demand, and parcels are readily sold the moment 
they are brought into the market. Molasses are in brisk demand. Considerable 
sales of Foreign Sugars have been effected, but without any variation in prices. —Rum 
exceedingly dull, and may be purchased at a reduction of 2d. to 3d. per gallon since our 
last.— Coffee continues in steady demand, without much variation in prices ——Cvtton.— 
Pernambucco has been in considerable request, and nearly the whole in the market has 
been purchased for exportation ; price 2s. to 2s. 1d. Other sorts without variation, though 
in considerable demand.——Spiccs.—Company’s Pepper, of good quality, in considerable 
request. A parcel was lately withdrawn at §4d. Jamaica Ginger is also in demand; price 
£14, 11s.——Tobacce in very limited demand, and without variation. 

EvuRoprean Propuce.—Hemp, Flax, and Tallow, without much variation in prices. 
Parcels of Hemp for arrival have been sold at £37 to £37, 15s.—Ashes very dull, and 
prices considerably lower. 

We state again, with much pleasure, that our intelligence from the different Manufac- 
turing districts continues favourable. Trade is reviving slowly ; and the best proof of it 
is, that all the workmen are now in employment. Wages have also risen, though, we 
doubt, not yet in proportion to the prices of provisions. In Glasgow and some other 

ow for a fact, that those charitable establishments which had been formed 


» we 
for disteibuting soups, &c. have been given up, as no longer necessary. 


Premiums of Insurance at Lloyd’s.—Aberdeen, Dundee, &c. 15s. 9d. to 20s. Africa, 
2gs. American States, 35s. to 40s. Belfast, Cork, Dublin, 15s. 9d. Brazils, 2 gs. 
Hamburgh, &c. 10s. 6d. to 12s. 6d. Cadiz, Lisbon, Oporto, 20s. to 25s. Canada, 40s. 
to 50s. Cape of Good Hope, 24 gs. Smyrna, &c. 3gs. East Indies, out and home, 7 gs. 
France, 10s. 6d. to 15s. Jamaica, 2 gs. to 50s. Leeward Islands, 35s. to 40s. Ma- 
deira, 20s. to 25s. Malta, Italian States, &c. 2 gs. Malaga, 2 gs. Newfoundland, &c. 
30s. Portsmouth, Falmouth, &c. 10s. 6d. River Plate, 3 gs. Stockholm, St Peters- 
burgh, &c. 15s. 9d. to 20s. 


Course of Exchange, London, July 10.—Amsterdam, 38:6 B. 2U. Agio of the 
Bank, 2. Paris, 24:80, 3 days. Hamburgh, 35:5:2} U. Dublin, 124. 


Prices of Gold and Silver, per oz.—Portugal gold, in coin, £3:19:0. New doub- 
loons, £3:15:6. New dollars, £0: 5:1. Foreign gold, in bars, £3: 19:0. Silver; 
in bars, stand. £0: 5: 2. 


Weekly Price of Stocks, from 1st to 30th June 1817. 






































| 3d. 10th. 17th. 23d. 30th. 
Bank stock, | 957 2574 260 267 274 
3 percent. reduced...-|__ 724 j 72, g | 721,735 | 75} 3 758 
3 per cent. consols,...---,._ 735 4 —. — — — 
4 percent. cons0ls,cnnnv| 904 904 9 4 953 943 4 
5 per cent. navy ADM... 1053 105} 10 —_ ated 
— 3 per cent. ann..| —— — — —_— oa 
India stock, } 215% 218 a — — 
—— bonds, 82 pm. 83 pm. 87 pm. | 88,90pm. | 100pm. 
xchequer bills, 3d. p. day} 12 pm. 12 pm. 13 pm. | 11, 13pm. | 10, 11pm. 
Consols for acc. 73§ 733 744 764, 77 76% 3 
American 3 per cent...) ——= — ee _ 63, 64 
newloan,6p.cent.| —— — —_— _— 103, 103§ 
French 5 per cents. seven! 66. 50 66. 35 66 66 65.60 
1 
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PRICES CURRENT. 
SucaR, Muse. LEITH. GLasGow. LIVERPOOL. | per 
B. P. Dry Brown, . - | 68 @ 74| 66 @ 69 | 60 @ 68] cwt 
Mid. good, and fine mid. | 71 84 | 70 83 | 69 7 
Fine and very fine, . .| 85 90 | 84 87 | 79 83 
Refined, Double Loaves, . . |145 155 | — pe ee Bal, 
Powder ditto, . . . /118 124) — — ites 
Single ditto, ° - {114 120 |114 116 |114 118 
Small Lumps, . -« ae 116 |110 — 116 120 
Large ditto, ° ° 108 110 |106 — 1106 lll 
Crushed Lumps, . . | 63 66 | 63 — | 65 — 
MOLASSES, British, 3 - | 30 — | 29 30 | 30 _ 
CoFFEE, Jamaica 
Ord. good, and fine ord. | 76 80 | 75 84 | 71 79 
Mid. good, and fine mid. | 80 100 | 85 89 | 80 98 
Dutch, Triage and very ord. 60 70| — — | 60 72 
Ord. good, and fine ord. | 74 82 | 76 86.) 74 81 
Mid. good, and fine mid. | 82 100 | — — | 82 95 
St Domingo, . ee — — | 76 80 | 75 82 
PIMENTO (in Bond), er ves —| 4 8 63 74; Ib. 
Spirits, Jamaica Rum, 16 O0.P.| 3s 6d 3s 94 3s 7d 388) 385 3s 7 | gall 
Brandy, ; ; -|%7 67 9] — =—_ | ao eke 
Geneva, . ° ° 310 4 0}; — — | — dim 
Grain Whisky, . . |7 0 7 3) — om | om sia 
WINEs, Claret, Ist Growths, 45 50; — —_—j}— — | hhd. 
Portugal Red, 40 45 | — —j— — | pipe. 
Spanish White, 34 46 | — —|— — | butt. 
Teneriffe, “ . 30 35 | — — | — | pipe. 
Medeira, ‘ 60 70 | — am | om daha 
Loawoop, Jamaica, * £7 £8 |\£7 0 — |£7 10 £8 0 | ton. 
Honduras, ° ‘ 8 9;8 0 —/|8 0 815 
Campeachy, +. -.| 9 9101/8 0 90/9 0 910 
Fustic, Jamaica, ° ° 8 10;810 9 0/;810 10 O 
Cuba, ‘ ° ° 14 —_|— — (13 0 1310 
InpD1Go, Caraccas fine, . . | 9s 6dlls 6di 886 956/930 Ills6j} Ib 
TIMBER, American Pine, . 23 26)— —j{1 7 1 88 | foot. 
i 9 7 a 4 6 — —_— — — oa 
Christiansand (duties paid),|} 2 2 2 3] — —|— el 
Honduras Mahogany, Ot. 4 TOM i'‘tienh sit 
St Domingo ditto, . — — j|}1 2 3 01';2 0 2 6 
Tar, American, ° ° _ — | 14 15 | 14 15 | bri. 
Archangel, ° ° 20 21 | 18 20 | 18 20° 
Pitcu, Foreign, 14 —_|— _ji — — | cwt. 
TaLLow, Russia Yellow Candle, 54 55 | 54 55 | 58 59 
Home Melted, . . 57 —_|— —|— _ 
Hemp, Riga Rhine, . « « |£42 £43 £45 £46 £54 — | ton. 
Petersburgh Clean, . | 39 40 | 42 44 | 44 fia 
Fax, Riga Thies. and ata Rak.) 66 67 | — —_|— wo 
Dutch, : 50 60 | — ns hee ie 
ee 52 — —|— _ 
Mats, Archangel, ° £6 0 £66| — —|— — | 100. 
BRISTLES, Petersb Firsts, 16 10.£17 | — —_—|— — | cwt. 
AsHEs, Petersburgh Pearl, . 63s —_—|— _|— a 
Montreal ditto, . - | 68s = 66s 67s | 61s 61s 6 
Pot, . a 52 56 57 | 53 58 
Om, Whale, . . «© | £35 £36 = need ee — | tun. 
Cod, ° ° ° 55(p.brl.)— | — — £32 _ 
ToBacco, Virginia fine, . | 11} 12 | 114 12 | 0 94 0 10% | Ib. 
middling, 91 103! 10 10; 0 7 — 
inferior, . | 84 0 9| 8} %);06 — 
CoTtons, Bowed Georgia, . — —/!16 19,1 4 1 8 
Sea Island, fine, . . | — —/|26 28 | oe ¢ 2:4 
oe, ol —|25 26/21 238 
middling, _ —123 24/111 20 
Demerara and Berbice, — —{|110 2 0/1 8 2 O4 
West India, . . == ou ‘l . 1 8 | 1 6 1 8 
Pernambuco, e -ij— —/2 1 2 2 | $-@ 8 
, 2 “ ~ —!2 0 2 112105 1 11} 
Vox. I. 2L ; 
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ALPHABETICAL List OF ENGLISH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the Ist and 
30th June 1817, extracted from the London Gazette. 


Adam, W. Lambeth, timber-merchant 
Aldred, J. Chertsey, grocer 
Allen, B. Guilford Street, London, stable-keeper 
Andrews, D. jun. Plymouth, grocer. 
Anthony, R. Plymouth, ironmonger 
Antrobus, J. Casticton, manufacturer 
Balaam, W. Northampton, painter 
Banks, D. Stonehouse, shi Puilder 
Banks, G. Plymouth, jeweller 
Beare, J. Cheapside, London, merchant 
h, W. Bentalee, horse-deaier 
, J. Bordesley, brass-founder 
Boyes, J. jun. Warnsford, carpet-manufacturer 
Bradley, R. Warri n, upholsterer ° 
Bridge, J. Marple, shopkeeper 
Britten, G. Walcot, victualler 
a R. Markington-with-Wallerthwaite, 
miller 
Bryant, J.sen. Hadley, inn-holder 
Burleigh, J. Bristol, brass-fogthder 
, A. Sherard Street, London, tailor 
Bill, R. jun. Wolverhampton, carrier 
Bell. W. Brampton, Cumberland, brandy-merchant 
Brentnall, J. llkiston, Derby, farmer 
Coote, C. T. Sutton, er 
Curtis, R. & T. Hall, Angel Court, London, mer- 
chants 
Crook, R. Bolton, “eee 
Cumberbach, J. H. Eccleshall, scrivener 
Cooper, T. Wormwood Street, London, vender of 
spiritous liquors 
Deane, H. Marthall, maltster 
Deeble, W. H. Bristol, ironmonger 
Dixon, T. &. & G. & J. Heckman, Spitalfields, 
sugar-refiners 
Donovan, D. V. I. of Tortola, merchant 
Dury, H. Banbury, scrivener 
Darwin, J. & T. White, Clement’s Court, Milk 
Street, London, wholesale hosiers 
Elgar, . Burnham, Westgate, Norfolk, grocer 
Evans, H. Cheapside, London, silk-mercer 
Fisher, W. Lambeth, mariner 
Fletcher, F. A. Oldham, cotton-spinner 
Forster, E. Rickergate, Carlisle, grocer 
Fisher, W. Union Place, Lambeth, & E. England 
Hughes, ed Lion Square, London, merchants 
Goodhall, W. & J. Turner, Garlick Hill, London, 
merchants 
Graves, W. Faleonbury Court, London, coach- 
master 
Gray, R. jun. Leeds, merchant 
Grange, T. & F. Dunn, Patley Bridge, Yorkshire, 
cabinet makers 
Gedrych, G. Bristol, dealer 
Harris, W. Exminster, dealer 
Hartley, P. Nether Knutsford, cotton-manufac- 
turer 
Hayward, R. D. Plymouth, grocer 
Hellyer, J. Lloyd’s Cotfee-house, insurance-broker 
Hindley, T. H. Liverpool, merchant 
Hinton, J. L. Plymouth, grocer 
Hodges, W. Kew, corn-lealer 
Hodgson, R. Bishop-Wearmouth, baker 
Hodgkins, R. Stafford, dealer 
Holditech, G. & W. Hannah, Bankside, coal-mer- 
chants 
Horn, W. Limehouse, sail-maker * 
— W. late of Distaff Lane, London, sugar- 
‘er 


Henderson, W. Great St Helen’s, London, merchant. 
Harley, J. Gosport, Southampton, soap-manufac- 
turer 
Janson, J. C. St Swithin’s Lane, London, merchant 
Jeffrey, H. New Sarum, druggist 
Jones, T. Birmingham, woollen-draper 
Jordan, E. Norwich, engineer 
Jollie, J. Carlisle, book-printer 
Johnson, W. sen. and T. Liverpool, coach-makers 
Knowles, R. Rolton, collier 
Leaney, T. Maidstone, nurseryman 
Levin, M. & M. Josephs, Mansell Street, London, 
merchants 
Lovell, W. Silston, victualler 
Luffe, H. Benhall, farmer 
Lowe, W. Birmingham, victualler 
Mackenzie, H. Bartholomew Lane, London, banker 
Marshall, J. Bramley, coll«t-maker 
Matthews, P. Hagley, maltster 
Matthews, S. sen. Brixham, ship-builder 
Mells, T. Liss, maltster 
Meyer, J. Howford Buildings, London, merchant 
Moorsom, G. Westhoe, ship-owner 
Mackenzie, C. Pelahay Street, London, merchant 
Monk, J. ington, cattle-~iealer 
ilvie, W. Queen’s Elms, Brompton, merchant 
O'Reilly, T wrence Pountney-hill, merchant 
Prior, W. Locksbottom, Kent, inn-keeper 
Postgate, R. Great Driffield, tanner 
Roberts, R. Quebec Street, London, tailor 
Rogers, J. Caucbridge, ccoper 
Roads, W. late of Oxford, grocer : 
Rai. T- sen. Aldersgate Street, London, 
ler 
Sanderson, R. Acklam-upon-the-W olds, farmer 
Savage, W. Corporation tiow, London, watch- 
maker 
Senior, R. Bristol, clothier 
Stringer, J. H. Canterbury, woollen-draper 
Strong, G. Exeter, ironmouger 
Simpson, G. Upper Grosvener Street, London, 
mariner 
Seurr, &. Thirsk, watchmaker 
Taylor, E. Sandal Magna, corn-dealer 
odd, R. Pontefract, grocer 
Tootal, J. B. Minories, corn-factor 
lrexler, T. Albion Buildings, London, silk-manu- 
facturer 
Tripp, J. R. Congresbury, miller 
Tripp, R. Bristol, draper 
Trafford, T. Kirkiington, Oxford, coal-dealer 
Treham, R. Nawton, Yorkshire, farmer and ma- 
chine-maker 
Warren, J. Suffolk Street, London, blacking-ma- 
nufacturer 
Warrington, O. Manchester, linen-draper 
Weiller, H. London Street, London, merchant 
Wheeler, J. Stratford-on-Avon, coal-trader 
Whitmore, J. Manchester, cotton-dealer 
Winship, T. Mount Greenwich, merchant .- 
Winterbottom, G. Lawrence Pountney-hill, Lon- 
don, merchant 
Wood, M. Myton, merchant 
Wrigglesworth, J. Barnet, farmer 
Williams, MV. Manchestei, victualler 
Wilkinson, J. jun. Newcastie-upon-Tyne, ship- 
owner 


’ Young, G. Lawrence Pountney-hill, London, mer- 


chant. 


ALPHABETICAL List of ScOTCH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the Ist and 
30th June 1817, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Brown, Wm, sen. Edinburgh, merchant 

Borland, James, Kilmarnock, inn-keeper 
Campbell, Quintin, Woodhaven, Fife, vintner 
Deuchrass, J- Glasgow, merchant and auctioneer 
Graham, John, Blackdyke, coal and lime-merchant 
Guan, Robert, & Son, Brownfield, Glasgow, dyers 
Leviston, John, Greenock, ship-owner and trader 
Marsden, William, Anderston, Glasgow, machine- 


maker 
Mackintosh, Jas, Kinchyle, near Inverness, wood- 
merchant, road-contraetor, and cattle-dealer 


Macle!lan, John & Andrew, Lochowmhead, Skye, 
wood-m ts 

Roehead, Andrew, & Son, Edinburgh, musical in- 
strument makers 

‘Taylor, Thomas, Melrose, merchant 


Wilson, D. & Co. Westpans, near Musselburgh, 
ytters ° 
Walker, Gaan, Milton-mill, Ayrshire, miller and 


grain-dealer. 
‘ DIVIDENDS. 


Brown, James, & Co. Glasgow, merchants; by J. 
Lindsay, 24, Virginia Street, there, 30th July. 
Burman, Peter, Castleton of Eassie, farmer and 

cattie-dealer ; by Wm Hutchison, writer, Forfar, 
26th June 
Bannatyne (the late), Rich. Edinburgh, woollen- 
draper ; by Wm Wotherspoon, accountant, 71, 
Prinee’s Street, Ist July : 
Boyd Join, Roadhead, joiner; by James Inglis, 
writer, Hawick, 26th June 








—_ 
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Cory & cael Glasgow, merchants; by Berry, 
Ne, ‘0. 
Cook, Neil, Greenock, merchant; by Wm Kerr, 


vintner there, 25th 


Jul 


y 
Douglis, T. Glasgow, merchant; by Don. Cuth- 
bertson, accountant, Stirling Street, 28th June 
Dawson & Marshail, Edinburgh, tanners; by G. 


Lawson, James, Dundee, flesher and ship-owner ; 
by Patrick Anderson, merchant there, 27th July 

Marshall, Rob. Kelso, saddler; by James Main, 
cabinet-maker there, 16th July 

M‘Gown, J. & G,. Glasgow, manufacturers; by 
John M‘Gavin, accountant there, 8th August 

Scott & M‘Bean, Inverness, merchants; by John 








H. Simpson, trustee, St Mary’s Wynd, 19th July Jameson, banker there, 16th Jul 
Gibson & Peat, Edinburgh, merchants; by John Stewart, Cha. Pitnacree, merchant; y John Duff, 
Pattison, jun. W. S. 20, Abercromby Place. merchant, Dunkeld, 1Sth July 
Lawson, George, Edinburgh, tanner; by John Park, Lawson, & Co. G > 3 by 
Learmonth, merchant there, 25d June Agnew Crawford, merchant there, 24th July. 


ante « 








AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


S1ncE the date of our last Report, a very favourable change has taken place in the 
appearance of the crops; and if the present fine weather continue for another month, we 
may calculate with certainty on the commencement of a very abundant harvest. The 
heat of the last fortnight of June, and the late mild showers, have not only given health 
and luxuriance to the plants, which before that period were feeble and stationary, but 
seem to have called a great many into existence almost instantaneously, and of an ad- 
vanced growth, to occupy the spaces which, from the ravages of insects and other causes, 
were then vacant. The price of grain, particularly of wheat, has fallen considerably ; and 
as the quality is so generally inferior as not to hold out much encouragement to reserve 
any large proportion of what remains to be worked up with the new crop, the probability 
is, that the market will continue to be abundantly supplied, from the anxiety of the hold- 
ers to get quit of it before better grain come into the market. Yet it ought to be remem- 
bered, that what one month of most propitious weather has done, another of an opposite 
character may in a great degree counteract ; and in our northern climate much must de- 
pend upon the weather for three months to come.—The harvest has already begun in the 
south of France, and in some other parts of the Continent, and from all quarters the Re- 
ports are favourable.—Hay is generally a good crop, but the saving of it has been retard- 
ed, in this part of the island, by the closeness and humidity of the atmosphere for some 
days. Pastures have been very productive for several weeks, and the demand for stock 
has improved. The price of butcher meat has varied little for the last month.—There 
is now a good supply of early potatoes in the Edinburgh market, a larger quantity hav- 
ing been grown this season than usual. On the 8th instant, best oatmeal was still 4s. 8d. 
hey of 173 lb. avoidupois, the quartern loaf 15d., and potatoes 18d. per peck of 
28 Ib. 


14th July. 
London, Corn Exchange, July 7. | London Markets continued. 
» Bs . |B ld . . || New Rapeseed, per last, £46 to £48.—Linseed Oil- 
Whest, pet ©, ‘ mye 6 , Cake, at the mill, £12, 0s. per thousand.—Rape- 


Select samples 125 to 152 r quarter . 65 to 70 
—White runs. 70 to 120\—Tick . . . 40to 46}! 
—Red ditto. . 60to115\—Old_. . . 62 to 66 


to 62)Pease, boili » 56 to 66 }) . 
$0|—Gray ‘ - 2 50 to 56 | Liverpool, July 8. 


Rye 5 

Barley English 32 to } 

fi 65to 86\Brank . . + 50 to 65 |, Wheat, sda. 5d. per 
t 


Cake, £9 to £0, Os. 




















Malt.....- 
Oats,Feed (new) 29 to 37\Flour, per sack 105to110} _ per 70 libs. - « £42to £45 
—Fine.....39to 42)—Second . . 90 to 100}; English ~ 16 6 to18 0|Flour, English, s. Se 
—Poland (new) 20 to 40\—Seotech . . 90t095 |, New 15 0to1l8 0} per240 Ib. old 80 to 8 
—Fine..... 42to 45|Pollard, per qr. 22 to 28 | Foreign . 146to18 6} —new . . Oto 0 
—Potato (new) 40 to 48|—Second - »« 14to 18] Irish New 9 Oto 10 6/Irish, p. 240 lb. . Oto 6 
—Old ..... Oto OjBran . . . .10to12/} Oats per 45 lb. American, per 196 Ib. 
—Foreign ... 20to 44 —_— Eng. potato 6 Oto 6 9\Sweet . . . 66 to 67 
Beans, pigeon. 46 to 53 Quart. loaf. 19d. — — . ° oe : Soeee lie aaa to 57 
. itto, new 3.to atmeal, per 240 Ib. 
Whest ane “ake ms aa wad | Seoteh potato 5 9 to 6 6|English Pe 56 to 58 
;—common 5 Sto 5 9\Seotech . . . 52to 54 
Seeds, §c.——July 7. Barley, per 60 libs. Irish . . . . 50to54 
Mustard, brown, s- s.|Hempseed.new s. = s. || English 7 6to 9 O/Bran, p. 240lb.19to110 
Old, per bush. 14 to 18 per quar. 96to105 | Irish,old . 00to 00 “2 
—New ditto . 10 to 16/Cinquefoil . . 28 r0 55 | new . 70to 80| Provisions, <c. 
—Oli White . 8 to 10) Rye-grass(Pacey)28 to 54 || For. p.qr. 7 6to 8 3/Butter, perewt. % 5 
—New ditto . 5to 8|—Common . 10t0 25 I Rye, per qr.65 0 to 70 0/Belfast, Ist, none. 
Tares . + . « 8 to 10/Clover, English, || Malt p- bold 14 0 to 14 6)Waterford . 84 to 85 
Turnip, —Red, per ewt. 40 to 96 || ——new .~ 12 6 to13 0|Cork, pickled, 2d 0 tod 
round . . Oto O|—White . - 42to95 || Beans, per quar. new... 98 
—White. . . Oto Oj\—For.red . 40 to 92) English . . . 70 to 75|Beef, mess, per 
—Red ... Oto O/——White . 40t090 |\— new. . 55toG60} tierce . . 9010100 
—Swedish wh. Oto O/Trefoill . . 4to25'\Irish . . . . none. |Tongues, p. fir. 32 to 354 
yellow Oto Oj|Rib grass . . 12to 40 | Peas, per quar. Pork, mess, p-bar.8¢ to 90 
Canary, per qr. 75 to 80/Carraway(Eng.) 45 to GO | —Gray . . + none. |Bacon, per cwt- 
—New . . . 45 to 36|—Forei 45 to 54 |}— White . . 70 to 84|—Short middles 58 to 66 
—Sides . . . 54t0 60 





Heinpseed . 115 to1l26jCoriander . 8tol4 





Register— Meteorological Report. 
EDINBURGH.—Ju ty 9. 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease & Beans. 
Ist,......546. Od. | Ist,...... Os. Ist,......37s. Od. | Ist,.....-38s. Od. 
2d, ......42s. Od. 2d,......32s. Od. | 2d,......348. Od. 
3d, ......36s. Od. 3d, ......26s. 6d. | 3d,......30s. Od. 
Average of wheat, £2: 0: 3, per boll. 


HADDINGTON.—Joty 11. 

Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease. Beans. 
Ist,......51s. Od. } Ist,......38s. Od | Ist,......38s. Od. | Ist,......37s. Od. | Ist, .....37s. Od. 
2d, ......42s. Gd. | 2d,......33s. Od. | 2d,......32s. Od. | 2d, ......34s. Od. | 2d,......34s. Od. 
Sd, ......258. Od. | 3d,......28s. Od. | 3d,......25s. Od. | 3d, ......31s. Od. | 3d,......31s. Od. 

Average of wheat, £1 : 16: 1: 2-12ths. 
Note.—The boll of wheat, beans, and pease, is about 4 per cent. more than half a quarter, 
or 4 Winchester bushels ; that of barley and oats nearly 6 Winchester bushels. 
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THE common observation, that the feelings are a very fallacious test of the temperature 
of the weather, has been strikingly illustrated during the month of June. Nothing is to 
be heard in the country but comparisons between June 1817 and June 1816, and congra- 
tulations on the supposed return of summer to these northern regions, which appeared at 
one time to be threatened with perpetual winter. How will it surprise some, in the midst 
of their rejoicings, to be informed that the mean temperature of June 1817 is barely one 
degrce and two-tenths higher than that of the same month last year; that the average of 
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the greatest daily heat is only haif a degree more ; and that the actual temperature at 10 
a. m. is even lower this ser Game last. ‘The thermometer last year stood once at 73, and 
once at 72, during the month of June ; this year it stood once at 76, once at 73, once at 
72, once at 71, and once at 704°. During June 1817, the temperature rose 18 times to 
60 and upwards ; but during the same month 1816, it rose in the same way 22 times. 
From various other circumstances that might be stated, we suspect that the present year 
has appeared warmer, only because there has been more sunshine, which has of course 
produced an astonishing difference in the appearance of the crops. The moist state of the 
atmosphere, too, might perhaps prevent evaporation at night, to the same extent as pre- 
vailed last year, which would of course prevent also the same depression of temperature. 
This conjecture is confirmed by two facts. In the first place, the average heiglit of the 
hygrometer, at 10 p. m. for June last year, was 144—this year it is only 104 ; and in the 
second place, the difference between the mean temperatures of the two yeats is almost 
wholly owing to the difference between the temperatures of the nights. 





METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, extracted from the Register kept on the Banks of the 
Tay, four miles east from Perth, Latitude 56° 25’, Elevation 185 feet. 


JuNE 1817. 
Means. Extremes. 

THERMOMETER. Degrees. THERMOMETER. Degrees. 

Mean of greatest daily heat, e + 62.985 | Greatest heat, 25th day, + «+ 76.000 
Taereeaecunrerri: * ° e 48.366 | Greatest cold, 14th, ° ° 41.000 
+. . temperature, 10 A. M. . ° 57.235 | Highest, 10 A. M. 25th, ° - 70.500 
ree ee  lU e ® 51.583 | Lowest ditto, - 14th, a . - 49.500 
... Of daily extremes, . . . 55.675 | Highest, 10P.M. 24th, . . + 62000 
«+ 10 A.M. and10P. M. . . 54.408 | Lowest ditto . . 14th, ° ° 46.000 
BAROMETER. Inches. BAROMETER. Inches. 

Mean of 10 A. M. (temp. of mer. 59°) . 29.643 | Highest, 10 A. M- e 16th, ° 50.070 


- +«.. 10P. M. (temp. of mer. 59) - 29.662 | Lowest ditto, ° é 14th, . 29.110 
+ «+ « » both, (temp. of mer. 59) ° 29.652 | Highest, 10 P.M. . . 15th, . » 80.160 


Lowest ditto, .  .  I3th,  . 29.200 
HYGROMETER (LESLIE’S.) Degrees. | °“** “1 








Mean dryness, 10A.M. . «© - 24.953 HYGROMETER. Degrees. 
cccccce « WPM. ° . . 10.500 | Highest, 10 A. M. 5th, . 45.000 
aoe ee 2 of both, . ° . - 17.566 | Lowest ditto, ° . 28th, ° « 5.000 
Rain in inches and decimals, ° e 4.345 | Highest, 10 P. M. ° —_— « ° 22.000 
Evaporation in ditto, . 2.050 | Lowest ditto, ° - 19th, e 2.000 


Fair days 12; rainy days 18. Wind west of meridian, including North, 14; East of meridian, 
including South, 16. 





METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, extracted from the Register kept at Edinburgh, in 
the Observatory, Calton-hill. 


N. B.—The Observations are made twice every day, at eight o’clock in the morning, and eight o’clock 
in the evening. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 


May 28. At Hale Hall, the lady of John 
Ireland Blackburn, Esq. M. P. a son and 
heir.—31. At Stappleton Park, the Right 
Hon. Lady Sophia Witchcote, a son. 

Lately—At Balgray, parish of Cannobie, 
the wife of Edward Irving, of twins, mak- 
ing four children in eleven months.—At 
London, the lady of Colonel Carmichael 
Smith, R. E. a son.—The lady of Robert 
Michaelson, Esq. of the Isle of Barra, a 
daughter.—The Right Hon. Lady Rivers, 
a daughter. 

June 1. At Parkhouse, the lady of 
Lieutenant-Uolonel Gordon, a son.—At 24, 
Queen Street, Edinburgh, Mrs J. S. Ro- 
bertson, a son.—2. The lady of James 
Ker, Esq. younger of Blackshiels, a son.— 
At Pennycuick House, the lady of Sir 

Clerk, Bart. a daughter.——3. At 
Knowel farm, Sussex, the wife of Major- 
General Beatson, a son.——4. At Mussel- 
burgh, the lady of Major Dodds, late of the 
R Scots, a son.——At the Chateau de 
Neuilly, the Duchess of Orleans, a daughter. 
—35. At Whitehouse, Mrs L. Horner, a 
daughter—10. At St Gmers, the lady of 
Captain Bonnycastle, royal engineers, a 
daughter.—11. At Edinburgh, Mrs Molle 
of Mains, a daughter.—At London, Lady 
Elizabeth Campbell, the lady of the Right 
Hon. J. F. Campbeil, a son and heir.—16. 
The lady of Sir Robert Dick of Preston- 
field, Bart. a daughter.—17. At Rosebank 
House, the lady of Kenneth Macleay, Ksq. 
of Newmore, a son.—18. Lady Flint, a son. 
—20. At Brignall Vicarage, near Greta 
Bridge, the Hon. Mrs Kilvington, a son.— 
21. At Ruchill, the lady of William Baillie, 
Esq. of Polkemmet, a son.—26. At Dal- 
housie Castle, the Right Hon. Lady Robert 
Ker, a daughter——At Rotterdam, Mrs 
William Jay, a son.—27. At Findrack, Mrs 
Fraser, a son.—28. In Hanover Street, 
Edinburgh, the lady of Dr Irving, deputy- 
inspector of hospitals, a son.—29. At Craw- 
furdland Castle, the lady of William Howi- 
son Crawford, Esq. a daughter.—30. At 
Inverness, the lady of Andrew M‘Farlane, 
Esq. @ son. 


MARRIAGES. 


May 15. Henry Blount, Esq. son of 
Michael Blount, Esq. of Mapledurham, 
Oxon, to Eliza, fourth daughter of the late 
Lord. Petre.—Colonel MacMahon of Tho- 
mond, French consul at Cork, and knight 
of the order of St Loujs, to Mary, third 

hter of Thomas Austin, Esq. of Water- 
fall,.co. Cork.—19. Francis Whitmarsh, 
Esq. of Linvoln’s Inn, to Caroline Winston, 


daughter of the late Rear-Admiral Scott of 
Springhill, Southampton.—22. Osmond Ri- 
cardo, Esq. eldest son of David Ricardo, 
Esq. of Gatcombe Park, Gloucester, to Har- 
riet, youngest daughter of Robert H. Mal- 
lory, Esq. Woodcote, co. Warwick.—24, 
Edmund Phelps, Esq. to Anne Catherine, 
Countess of Antrim.—29. Captain R. H. 
Snead, Bengal cavalry, to Jane, youngest 
daughter of the late William Dumber, Esq. 

Lately—The Right Hon. Lord George 
William Russell, second son of the Duke 
of Bedford, to Miss Elizabeth Anne Raw- 
don, only child of the late Hon. John Raw- 
don, and niece to the Marquis of Hastings. 
—Mr Milbank, to Lady Augusta Vane, 
second daughter of the Earl of Darlington. 

June 2. At Stratforth, near Barnard 
Castle, Mr C. Addison, to Miss F. Bow- 
man. This lady had been. long detained a 
prisoner in the seraglio of the Dey of Al- 
giers, from which she lately made her e- 
scape.—3. At London, Sigismund, Marquis 
de Nadaillac, son of the Duke d’Escars, 
to C. Maria, daughter of Mr Mitchell, 
Charles’ Street, Berkley Square.—4. At 
Edinburgh, Mr Adam Black, bookseller, 
to Isabella, only daughter of James Tait, 
Esq.——At Warkworth, the Rev. Thomas 
Erskine, son of J. F. Erskine, Esq. of Marr, 
to Charlotte, daughter of the late Major 
Watson, 61st regiment.—5. At Broughton 
Park, Edinburgh, Capt. Robert Clephane, 
R. N. to Anne, daughter of the late Archi- 
bald Borthwick, Esq.——At Pittenweem, 
William Scott, Esq. stockbroker, London, 
to Miss Anne E. Nairne, youngest daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Dr Nairne of Clermont.—6. 
At Edinburgh, Mr John Easton, to Miss 
Margaret Smith.—7. At Drummuie, Lieut.- 
Col. J. G. Ross, 2d West India regiment, 
to Barbara, second daughter of the late 
Rev. Dr Bethune of Dornock.——9. At 
Lisbon, William Traill, Esq. of Wood- 
wick, Orkney, to Miss Sarle, daughter of 
Charles Sarle, Esq. of Lisbon.——i0. At 
Howden, Alexander Cleghorn, Esq. inspect- 
or-general of imports and exports for Scot- 
land, to Margaret, eldest daughter of Tho. 
Farquharson, Esq. of Howden.—-14. At 
Montrose, the Right Hon. the Earl of Kin- 
tore, to Miss Juliet Renny, third daughter 
of the late Robert Renny, Esq. of Borrow- 
field.—-16. At the Manse of Anstruther 
Wester, Lieutenant Charles Gray of the 
royal marines, to Jessie, daughter of the 
late Thomas Carstairs, Esq. of King’s 
Barns.—At Largnean, George Whitehorn 
Lawrence, Esq. to Jane Fordyce, eldest 
daughter of the late Lieut.-Col. Wight of 
Chapelearne.—17. At Greenock, Mr Wil- 
liam Carrick, merchant, Glasgow, to Mary, 
second daughter of Mr Daniel M‘Lachlan, 
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merchant, Greenock.—20. At Edinburgh, 
Count Flahault, to the Hon. Miss Mercer 
Elphinstone of Aldie.—21. At London, 
Charles Pasley, Esq. major in the service 
of the Hon. East India Company, and late 
charge-d’affaires at the Court of Persia, on 


the part of the Supreme Government of 
India, to Mary, eldest daughter of the late 
Simon M‘Tavish of Montreal, Canada, and 
Dunadry, N. B.—23. At Lancaster, Captain 
Wilson, R. N. son of the late Judge 
Wilson of Howe, to Dorothea, daughter of 
_ Charles Gibson, Esq. of Quermore Park, 
Lancashire.—24. At London, Charles Shaw 
Lefevre, jun. eldest son of Charles Shaw 
Lefevre, Esq. M. P. of Héckfield, South- 
amptonshire, to Emma Laura, youngest 
daughter of the Right Hon. Lady Eliza- 
beth Whitbread.—30. The Rev. Henry 
Wastell of Newborough, Northumberland, 
to Anne, second daughter of Thomas Hen- 
derson, Esq. chamberlain of Edinburgh. 


DEATHS. 


March 13. At Sydney, Mr Walter Lang, 
merchant, Van Diemen’s Land, son of the 
deceased Walter Lang, Esq. late one of the 
magistrates of Glasgow. 

April 10. At Montreal, Lower Canada, 
Rev. J. Mountain, D. D. brother of the 
Bishop of Quebec, rector of Montreal and 
of Peldon, Essex.—25. At Paris, W. Au- 
gustus Miles, Esq. formerly private secre- 
tary to the late Right Hon. William Pitt. 
—26. At Vanceville, Virginia, John Pol- 
lock, Esq. of Logie Green, W. S.—28. At 
the Peace and Unity Hospital, Durham, 
aged 101, Mrs Anne Dinsdale, who had 
been a widow 66 years. When 99, she 
had the misfortune to have her thigh bone 
broken, of which she was cured in the in- 
firmary ; and about six weeks previous to 
her death, she had her shoulder dislocated, 
of which she had also recovered. 

May 10. In the House of Industry, 
Chester; aged 39, Mr James Lewis, late of 
the Chester, Glasgow, Haymarket Theatres, 
&c. Improving the characteristic of his 
profession hastened his death. He was 
an actor of considerable reputation.—At 
Antigua, aged 76, John Otto Bayer, Esq. 
a member of council in that island, and 
formerly in the 82d regiment.—At Rome, 
the celebrated Cardinal Maury, who was 
in some measure under Bonaparte, and 
during the captivity of the Pope, the head of 
the catholic church. He fancied he saw a 
change of colour in his lips, that denoted 
his having swallowed poison; and by tak- 
ing counterpoisons he killed himself. He 
lived the life of a miser, and persuaded 
himself that he was conspired against by 
all mankind. He was born at Vaurias, 
near Avignon, 26th June 1746, and had 
been created a Cardinal by Pius VI. 2Ist 
February 1792. Although rather in dis- 
grace since the downfall of his master and 
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the restoration of the Pope, his funeral was 
attended by all the Cardinals. His riches 
are left to a brother, who is in the church, 
and resident in France.—14. At London, 
Joseph Alder, Esq. of the firm of Hazard, 
Burne, and Co. Royal Exchange.—16. At 
Barley Wood, Mrs Sarah More, sister of 
the celebrated Mrs Hannah More.—At 
Brighton, in her 22d year, Right Hon. 
Lady Frances Browne, sister of the Earl of 
Kenmore.—16. Off Cape Finisterre, Cap- 
tain Robert Foulis Preston of the Euphrates 
frigate, aged 33.—At Bath, the Countess 
of Newcommon.—23. At Gort, co. Galway, 
in his 76th year, the Right Hon. John Pen- 
dergast Smyth, Viscount Gort, governor 
of the county of Galway.—At Pittodrie, 
Aberdeenshire, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Erskine of Pittodrie.—26. In the 82d year 
of his age, Thomas Salt, Esq. of Litchfield, 
father of Henry Salt, Esq. his Majesty’s 
consul-general for Egypt.—28. At Dundee, 
aged 60, Ebenezer Anderson, Esq. late 
agent for the Bank of Scotland there. 

June 2. At the advanced age of 108, Ca- 
therine Prescott of George Leigh Street, 
Manchester. She retained her faculties in 
a wonderful degree, having learned to read 
her Bible, without the aid of spectacles, 

y in the Lancasterian School, and part- 
ly in the St Clement’s Sunday School in 
that town, since she was 100 years of age. 
—At Brompton, J. Adams, Esq. late of 
Peterwell, Cardiganshire, and formerly M.P: 
for Carmathen, aged 71.—4. At Brucefield 
House, Clackmannanshire, Mrs Elizabeth 
Johnstone, wife of Lieut.-Col. Dalgleish of 
Dalbeath, aged 44.5. At Bath, in the 88th 
year of her age, Lady Riddell, widow of 
the late Sir James Riddell, Bart. of Ardna- 
murchan and Sunart, Argyleshire.—At 
Myrehead, Maj.-Gen. George Dyer of the 
royal marines.—8. The Rev. Alexander 
Macadam, minister of Nigg, Ross-shire, in 
the 69th year of his age.—9. At Brechin, 
in the 80th year of his age, Joseph Lowe, 
M. D.—12. At Larkfield, Robert Jamieson, 
Esq. one of the magistrates of Glasgow.— 
At Kilwinning, the Rev. Robert Smith, late 
minister of the gospel at Auchinleck, in the 
84th year of his age, and 57th of his minis- 
try.—13. At Edgeworthstown, Ireland, 
Richard Lovell Edgeworth, Esq. father of 
the celebrated Miss Edgeworth.—15. At 
Roseneath, in the 83d year of his age, Mr 
James M‘Ewan, late one of the magistrates 
of Glasgow.—At Chauteau de la Challiere, 
near Lausanne, Mrs Stratford Canning, 
wife of his Majesty’s envoy-extraordinary, 
and minister plenipotentiary to the Swiss 
cantons. —18. In Buccleuch Place, Edin- 
burgh, Mrs Jane Moodie, wife of Mr Chas. 
Moodie of the Exchequer.—19. At Piers- 
hill Barracks, Edinburgh, the lady of Major 
Charles Irvine of the 6th dragoon guards. 
—20. While the tragedy of Jane Shore was 
performing at the Leeds Theatre, in the 
part of Dumont, Mr Cummins, that highly 
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wagested veteran, had just repeated the be-- teem. Among the many instances of hig 
i words, well-di munificence and inti 


‘* Be witness for me, ye celestial hosts, 
Such mercy, and such pardon, as my soul 
Accords to thee, and begs of Heaven to shew 
thee ; 

May such befall me, at my latest hour—” 
when he fell down on the stage, and in- 
stantly expired. The performance, of 
course, immediately closed. For some 


time, Mr Cummins (the circumstances of 


whose death so nearly resemble those of Mr 
Palmer) had laboured under that alarming 
malady designated by the name of ossifica- 
tion of the heart, or a change from the 
membraneous ‘into a boney substance ; and 
to this circumstance, added to the strength 
of his feelings in the mimic scene, his death 
is to be attributed.—21. George Leith, Esq. 
of Overhall, co. Aberdeen, and Bladud’s 
Buildings, Bath. He was paying a morn- 
ing visit at the house of Robert Aberdein, 
Esq. when he fell from his chair and in- 
stantly expired._—23. At mak TS Ys Pa- 
trick Orr, Ksq. of Bridgeston.—At London, 
the Right Hon. Dowager Viscountess Here- 
ford.—At London, Mr Samuel Horracks of 
Bread Street, aged 35.—24. At Edinburgh, 
Mrs Jean Sommerville, relict of William 
Donald, Esq. late merchant in Greenock.— 
25. At Ayr, Mrs Campbell, wife of Dugald 
Campbell, Esq. of Skerrington, and daugh- 
ter of the late Hon. William Baillie of Pol- 
kemmet.—26. At West Calder, Mrs Muck- 
ersy, wife of the Rev. John Muckersy, mi- 
nister of that parish.——27. At Deal, Mr 
Alexander Henry Hamilton of his Majesty’s 
ship Severn, eldest son of Daniel Hamilton, 
Esq. of Gilkerscleugh.—30. At Inveresk 
House, Dame Henrietta Johnstone, wife of 
Sir James Gardiner Baird of Saughtonhall, 
Bart.—At Flemington Mill, James Murray, 
Esq. of Craigend. 

ely—At Clifton, Lady Cosby, wife of 
Lt.-Gen. Sir H. Cosby of Barnesville Park, 
Gloucestershire, daughter of the late S. El- 
liot, Esq. of Antigua, and eldest sister of 
the late Countess of Errol, the present Lady 
Le Despenser, and Mrs Cambden Cope.— 
At Brookehill, Woolwich, (at the house 
of his brother, Captain Napier, R.- A.) 
Vernon Napier, Esq. youngest son of the 
late J. Napier, Esq. of Tintonhall, Somer- 
set.—Mary, the wife of Gen. J. Leveson 
Gower, second daughter of the late P. Broke 
of Broke’s Hall in Nacton, and sister to 
Sir P. B. V. Broke, Bart. captain of the 
Shannon.—In York Place, Baker Street, in 
his 73d year, William Lewis, Esq. former- 
ly of the East India company’s civil ser- 
vice, and member of the Council at Bom- 
bay.——At Brancepath Castle, Durham, in 
his 83d year, W. Russel, Esq. whose mild 
and amiable qualities had not less endear- 
ed him to his family and friends, than his 
genuine benevolence and public spirit had 
entitled him to universal respect and es- 


may be mentioned an hospital, which he 
founded and liberally endowed some years 
ago in the county of Durham, for a con- 
siderable number of aged persons, with a 
school attached for a large establishment of 
boys and girls. In 1795, Mr Russel was 
prominently instrumental in raising a 

body of infantry in the county of Durham, 
to the expense of which he mainly contri- 
buted ; and subsequently, at the cost of 
several thousand pounds, entirely borne by 
himself, he raised and equipped a numerous 
corps of sharp-shooters, esteemed one of the 
most complete in the kingdom. During 
the late distresses, and up to the moment 
of his death, he received and maintained 
the poor, coming from all quarters, in bar- 
racks constructed for the purpose, where 
every requisite comfort and accommoda- 
tion was provided for them, while he kept 
alive their habits of industry, by employing 
such as were able in various works upon his 
extensive estates. In short, it appeared 
that the chief gratification arising to him 
from the immense possessions which the 
honourable application of his talents had 
accumulated, was the power they bestow- 
ed of more completely discharging the 
duties of a good subject and a practical 
Christian. He has left a widow, the daugh- 
ter of the late Admiral Milbanke ; one son, 
Mat. Russel, Esq. M. P. for Saltash; and 
two daughters, one of whom is married to 
Lieut.-Col. Banbury, and the other to Lieut- 
Gen. Sir Gordon Drummond, G. C. B.— 
In St Giles’s Workhouse, Thomas Wicham 
Kent, a very interesting old man, whose 
hard fate has for several years past excited 
the commiseration of many persons connect- 
ed with the arts, from believing him to be 
the natural son of a Peer, the grandfather 
of a Duke. He used to say he was born at 
Bradwell, near Tideswell in Derbyshire, in 
1744; had a good education given him ; 
and at a proper age was articled to Mr Jos- 
eph Wilton, a celebrated statuary of the 
day; and having acquired proficiency in 
this art, went to Rome to complete his studies. 
For many years afterwards he was employ- 
ed in the shops of several of our first artists ; 
but this employment somewhat failing him, 
and being a proficient in music, about the 
year 1795 he entered into the band of the 
101st regiment, in which he remained till 
about 1800; after which, for a short time, 
he kept a plaster figure shop in Whetstone 
Park, near Holborn. About a year ago he 
became too infirm to make his accustomed 
calls on the private benefactors, by whom 
he has for some years been chiefly support- 
ed, and some of whom are believed to have 
tried every effort to get him provided for in 
amore appropriate way than in the com- 
mon workhouse; but at last starvation 
drove him thereto. 
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